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The names of Contributors of Articles are printed in italics 


“ A Disposition to do it,” 193 

““ A Modern Pentecost ” (C.I.M.), 185 

Ad Fontes, 197 

Adelaide Auxiliary Anniversary, 61; Committee, 350 

Adis Abeba, Bible read and spread in, 261 

Adis Abeba, Scriptures granted for, 253 

“E gean, tour among the islands of the, 359 

Africa—Native Christians' gift, 4; In the Rubber 
Region of the Kongo, 12; Shona N.T., 58; 
With the Gospel in the Transvaal, 60 ; Alexander 
Mackay's Gauda St. Matthew, 62; Distribution 
of Nvanja Scriptures, 70; Bible on the Gold 
Coast, 83; The Bible Society at Johannesburg, 
89; Yao Testaments for Blantyre Mission, 94; 
Johannesburg Exhibition, 95; Dutçh Reformed 
Church, Cape Colonv, 100; Pictures from Natal, 
122; Yoruba Auxiliary—sales, 128, Free Con- 
tributions, 285; In Bembaland, 149; Central 
South African railway concessions, 158; Sales 
at Onitsha, 159; Thank-offering from Portu- 
guese West Africa, 159; Bibles for the Legis- 
lative Assembly at Pretoria, 171, 261; Bibles 
for Grahamstown Orphanage, 189; Algiers 
Auxiliary annual meeting, 190; lIla St. Mark, 
208; Bemba Grammar, 215; Ganda Bible 
Revision Committee, 227; Nyoro O.T. Trans- 
lation, 227; Colportage in the Transvaal, 229; 
Pretoria  Auxiliary annual meeting, 261; 
Sechuana Bible revision, 270; Durban Aux: 
iliary annual meeting, 285; Dutch Churches 
at Durban, 285; Matadi mission gift, 286; 
Record sale of Yoruba Scriptures, 293; Sales 
advance at Cape Town, 320; Bibles for Gold 
Coast Sunday school, 350; I.ocust plague in the 
Transvaal, 356; The Gospel for the Ba-lla, 360 

Alexandria Bible Society Staff, 70 

Algiers Auxiliary annual meeting, I90 

Allahabad, juvenile gathering at, 158 

America, South—Bibles sold at Esmeraldas, 30; 
Difficulties and cost of work, 100; Gifts from 
Callao and Lima, 158; Speech by the Rev. F. 
Uttley, 167; Circulation in the Argentine, 
Brazil, and Republics of the Andes, 172; Pro- 
gress of Bible work in the Andes, 229; Dona- 


tions from Santiago, 253; Valparaiso annual 
meeting, 253; Mr. Stark returns to Peru, 356: 
Progress in the Argentine, 357 

Andes, Republics of the, circulation in, 172 ; Progress 
of Bible work, 229; Andes to Bolivia, across 
the, 367 

Anhuei Province, a colportage-tour in, 36 

Anniversary sermons and meeting announcements, 
99, 127, 131; Meeting proceedings, 161; 
Sermons, 184, 224 

Anonymous gifts, generous, 197, 293, 323 

Another Deficit? 67 

“A.P.,” a subscription from, 64 

Apostle of the Prison, 284 

Arawak Indians purchase Scriptures, 95 

Argentina, circulation in, 172; Progress, 357 

Armenian Orphanage, Psalters for Blind at, 158 

Ashburton (N.Z.) Auxiliary lectures, 351 

Askew-Robertson, Mr. Watson, the late, 64 

Association under Companies' Acts, formation of, 35 

Atlantic Union at the Bible House, reception of, 351 

Auckland Auxiliary (N.Z.) Colportage, 127 

Auckland (N.Z.) Exhibition, 61 

Australia—Testaments for State Schools, 68; South 
Australian anniversary, 94, Committee, 350; 
Lady's thank-offering, 95; New South Wales 
Auxiliary's Free Contribution, 173; New 
Branch at Quirindi, 223; Bush Life in N.S.W., 
238; Bible tour in Sydney, 252; Resignation 
of Ballarat Auxiliary Secretary, 352 

Austria—Colporteurs' licences, 100, 229; Vienna 
depôt taxes remitted, 131; Licences granted 
for colporteurs, 323 

Authorised Version of the English Bible, 126 

Autobiography of Bhau, 317 

Auxiliary Meetings, Important Home, 230 


Baedeker, Dr.—The Apostle of the Prison, 284 
Bahamas Auxiliarv anniversary, 189 

Ba-lla, the Gospel for the, 360 

Bakewell Auxiliary President resigns, 32 
Ballarat Auxiliary Secretary's resignation, 352 
Bannerji, Mr. Kalicharan, the late, 160 

Bath Auxiliary Secretary, Bible presented to, 95 
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Beechworth Auxiliary reorganized, 253 

Beesly, Mr. E. F., the late, 352 

Bemba Grammar, 215 

Bembaland, in, 149 

Berbice Auxiliary anniversary, 94 

Berean Band, the, 348 

Bernstorff, Count Andreas von, the late, 192 

Bhau, Autobiography of, 317 

Bible among Indian Lepers, 343 

Bible House Papers, 37 

Bible in Central America, 331 

Bible in Hcaven, 33 

Bible in Morocco, 295 

Bible in the World, 254 

Bible on the Gold Coast, 83 

Bible Society, Straits Times! testimony, 71 

“ Bible Sunday ” in China, 320; in New Brunswick, 
320 

Biblewoman in the East, to support, 132 

Biblewomen and Nurses" Mission, London, opening 
of new headquarters of, 253 

Biblewomen in the East, 93, 196 

Birdwood, Mr. H. M., the late, 288 

Birmingham Auxiliary and the Society's Magazines, 
254 

Birthday Meeting in Guildhall, 67, 102 

Bishops and the Bible and the Bible Society, 77, 160, 

167, 184, 195, 236, 256, 376 

Blackheath annual meeting, 374 

Blantyre Mission, Yao Testaments for, 94 

Blind, Scriptures for the, 3; in Batta, 94; in 
Marathi, 99; in Armenian, 158; in Gujarati, 
172; in English, 229 

Bolivia, across the Andes to, 367 

Bolivia, colportage in, 100 

Bondfeld, Rev. G. H., 112 

Bontoc-Igorot, St. Mark in, 208 

Brazil, circulation in, 172 

Brighton, Victoria, Auxiliary Jubilce, 254 

Brisbane Ladies' Committec Secretary, Bible pre- 
sented to, 320 

British Guiana Auxiliary—a suggestion, 222 

Bromley drawing-room mceting, 30 

Brooke-Pechell, Dowager Lady, the late, 224 

Bugoto, Solomon Islands, gift from, 286 

Bulgaria, tour in Maccdonia and, 301 

Burdon, Dr. J. S., the late, 96 

Burma, plague and Bible work in, 323 

Burmese, among the, 43 

Burmese N.T. Revision, 128, 324 


Casdmon, the Father of English Sacred Poctry, 56 

Cairo, unprecedented demand among Moslems at, 131 

Calcutta-—Sinhali N.T. presented to Bishop of 
Calcutta, 6; Indian Industrial Exhibition, 95; 
Auxiliary report and meeting, 132, 133 

Callao, gifts from, 158 

Canada—Canadian Bible Society report, 131; Con- 
ference with Colporteurs and Biblewomen, 159; 
annual mecting, 171, 192; Quebec Auxiliary 
anniversary, 94; Ottawa Auxiliary anniversary, 
159; Half a Hundred Tongues, 275; “ Bible 
Sunday ” in New Brunswick, and Scriptures 
among immigrants, 320 

Canton, Mr. William, 8 

Canton, '' Letting in ” the New Year in, 179 

Canton, Society's new depôt at, 171 

Cape Town, advance in sales at, 320 

Casablanca bombardment, losses during, 293 

Casablanca with the Bible, at, 327 
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Centenary Fund and new depóts, 259, 323 

“ Centenary of Protestant Missions in China,” 320 

Central America, Bible in, 331 

China—Sacred Books of, 17; 
—the Book of Changes, 39; the Book cof 
History, 79; the Book of Odes, 115; the 
Spring and Autumn, or the Annals, 143; the 
Book of Rites, 218; the Discourses, 242; the 
Great Learning, 282; the Works of Mencius, 
345; Conclusion, 371 

China—Rev. J. H. Ritson's visit, 5, 64, 112; Chinese 
High Wenli O.T. completed, 5; Colportage in 
the Anhuei Province, 36; Distributing Testa- 
ments at Kushan Monastery, s3; Difhiculties 
of Bible work, 99; With the Bible Beyond the 
Great Wall, 103; (Centenary Missionary Con- 
ference, 112; The Conference and Bible work, 
231, 259; Circulation, 131, 293; Christian 
Missions Centenary, 133; Speech by the Rev. 
George Owen, 164; New depot at Canton, 171; 
“Letting in” the New Year in Canton, 179;. 
Hwa Miao St. Mark, 185, 208; At the Book- 
shop in Kirin, 205; A missionary's testimony, 
256; New depots and headquarters, 259, 323; 
Three Chinese testimonies, 307; Summary of 
the Annual Report in Chinese, 319; '* Bible 
Sunday,” 320; Centenary meeting in the Albert 
Hall, 353; record issues, 357 ; ** The Awakening 
of China,” 358 

Christian Missins and Social Progress, 7 

Churchmen on the Bible Society, two leading, 236 

C.M.S. Gasette, 247 

Ciari, Colporteur, the late, 128 

Clark, Rev. G. M., new  Organizing Secretary, 
Queensland, 94 

Clements, Charles, the '“' Bible-man,” 287 

Clifden, Viscount, and the Bible Society, 7 

Colombo annual mecting and report, 127 

Colonial Auxiliaries' financial effort, 294 

Colportage, glimpses of, 313 

Colportage in New South Wales, 336 

Colporteurs employed by the Socicty, 323 

Committec, New Year's mecting of, 37; New Com- 
mittee, 173, and their first mceting, 195 

Common Prayer, 29, 55, 95, I21, 150, 170, 223, 
235, 274, 306, 341, 359 

Conference of Workers at the Bible House, 255 

Confucian Classics—See China 

Congregational Union sermon for the Bible Society, 
261, 359 

Cooper's, Rev. A. A., health, 101; resignation, etc., 
173, 376 

Cooper, Rev. John 4., 238 

Copp, Mr. Alfred, 151 

Crawford, Rev. À. R., 205 

Cree Testaments, procceds of sale of, 222 

Curling, Mr. G., the late, 224, 288 


Confucian Classics 


Dacca, Bible Mcetings at, 62 

Darliston Mountains Auxiliary, 256 

Darlow, Rev. T.H.,1,33, 65, 257, 321 

“ Daughters of Consolation,” 309 

Dermer's, Mr. H., resignation, 32 

Devizes Auxiliary late Secretary, 96 

Dimasa St. Mark, 207 

District Secretaries' Annual Conference, 37 

“ Do Not ” (from Shanghai Conference Programme), 
234 

Dorking, Bishop of—sermon in St. Paul's, 184 

Durban Auxiliary annual meeting, 285 


Index 


Dutch Churches at Durban help, 285 

Dutch Reformed Church, Cape Town, and the Bible 
Society, 100 

Dymond, Mrs., Exeter Branch, resignation, 32 





East Rudham Branch Secretary's Jubilee, 352 

Ecuador, Bibles sold at Esmeraldas, 30 

Editorial Superintendent, 323 

Editors, reception of, at Bible House, 3 

Edmonds, Mr. Thomas W., the late, 288 

Edmunds, Mr. Crayden, 16, 185, 206, 214 

Efatese, the Bible in, 195 

Egypt, Moslem opposition in, 4 

Egyptian agency circulation, 101 

El Azhar University, demand for Scriptures at, 131 

Esperanto, the Scriptures in, 173 

Evangelical Alliance Jubilee and Conference, 61, 
172; Delegates visit to the Bible House, 230; 
Resolution, 320 

Exeter Auxiliary report, 31. Ladies Branch, 32 

Exeter Lady's gift and appeal, 31 


Fiji, sale of Scriptures in, 374 

Finance in August, 293, October, 366 

Finance, problems of, go 

Fort Chipewyan, gift from St. Paul's Mission, 350 

France—meetings, 189; colportage sales, 261 

Free Course of God's Word, 1 

Friends" Foreign Mission Association at the Bible 
House, 126 

“* From Greenland's Icy Mountains ” reprinted, 31 


Ganda Bible Revision Committee, 227 

Ganda St. Matthew, Alexander Mackay's, 62 

Geden, Rev. 4. S., 176 

Ghelfi, Giuseppe, the late, 224 

Gibraltar kiosk and the Soldiers' 
Institute, 286 

Gifts, some generous, 197, 293, 323 

Gillett, Rev. J. W., the late, 288 

Girdlestone, Rev. Canon, 23, 54, 108, 154, 249, 267, 
304, 338, 363 

Gisborne (N.Z.), a gift from, 359 

Gleanings, 254 

Gleanings '' Search Texts " Competition, 101 

Glimpses of Colportage, 313 

Gloucester, Bishop of, on the Bible Society, 236 

God's Word, Free Course of, 1 

Gold Coast, the Bible on the, 83 

Gold Coast Sunday school, Bibles for, 350 

Good Friday (Poem), 123 

Gospel in another new Tongue, 47 

'* Gospel Union,” Ecuador, Scriptures for, 30 

Goward, Rev. €C., and Bakewell Auxiliary, 32 

Graham's, Rev. P. G., resignation, 229 

Grahamstown Orphanage, Bibles for, 189 

Grants to Missions and others and some acknow- 
ledgments, 61, 70, 94, 133, 189, 196, 253, 294, 350 

Greek of the New Testament, 176 

Green, Mr. C. Douplas, 343 

Grierson, G. A., D.Liatt., 135 

Griffith, Miss, Brisbane, Bible presented to, 320 

Guildhall Birthday Meeting, 67 


and Sailors” 


Haiti, donation from, 158 

Half a Hundred Tongues, 275 
Hamilton, Mr. F. A., the late, 128 
Hampden, Viscount, the late, 32 
Harvey, Mr. Morgan, portrait of, 64 
Haworth, Rev. J. G., the late, 160 
Headiey, Rev. John, 103 


Helm, Mr. Albert B., and the Bible Society, 224 

Helper's Association, 61 

Here and There, 30, 61, 94, 126, 158, 189, 222, 252, 
285, 319, 350, 374 

Hewlett, Rev. E., 287 

Heyde, Rev. A. W., the late, 352 

Hibernian Bible Society's annual gift, 172 

Hindu Echoes of the Gospels, 135 

Hinduism and Christianity, 6 

His mother's translation, 134 

His Reward is with him, and his Work before him, 65 

Hoddesdon drawing-room meeting, 286 

Hodgson, Rev. T. R., 301 

Holy Scriptures, 114 

Honduras, Bishop of, and the Bible Society, 256 

Hope, Mr. Alexander, and Bible-work in Egypt, 195 

Horsford, Mr. D. B., the late, 252 

How to help—a suggestion, 222 

Hoyles, Dr. N. W., 275 

Hull Auxiliary and a thank-offering, 127 

Hungary, a record year in, 198 

Hwa Miao, St. Mark in, 185, 208 


Icelandic Bible revision completed, 324 

Ta, St. Mark in, 208 

Immigrants in New Brunswick, Scriptures among, 
320 

India—Prices of Scriptures unified, 3; Hinduism 
and Christianity; Sinhali N. T. presented to 
Bishop of Calcutta, 6; Meetings at hill-stations, 
30; Nagpuriya St. Matthew, 47, 206; Indian 
Christian Association at Bombay; Meeting at 
Dacca, 62; Proposed united Christian Church 
of Indians, 69; Industrial Exhibition at Cal- 
cutta, 95; L.M.S. Centenary in Travancore, 
95, 147; Dr. Fox and the Society's work in 
India,99 ; Calcutta Auxiliary report and meeting, 
132, 133; Hindu Echoes of the Gospels, 135; 
Speech by Mr. R. K. Sorabji, 165; Gospel for 
blind at Gujarat, 172; Palamcottah Bible 
meeting, 190; Marathi N. T. Revision, 195; 
Dimasa St. Mark, 207; Translation of Naipali 
Bible; New editions of Khassi Scriptures, 228; 
Madras Students and the Bible, 252; Mount 
Abu, Bombay, meeting, 252; Meetings in 
Madras, 286; The “language difficulty ” 
illustrated, 286 ; Bible among Indian Lepers, 343 

Ingersoll, Rev. Dr. E. P. (A.B.S.), the late, 160 

Irrsich, Mr. Th., of Alexandria, 192 

Islington Auxiliary and sale of Magazines, 31 


Jamaica, lantern lectures in, 222 

Japan—Rev. J. H. Ritson's visit, 5, 128, I59; 
Colportage among Japanese in China and 
Korea, 35; Among the Japanese in Manchuria, 
85; A day at our Kobe depôt, 201; Three 
notable Japanese Colporteurs, 256; Japan 
Agency Magazine—Tane Neks, 286 

Jehle, Rev. 4., 83 

Jerusalem, '“ Bible Sunday ” in, 70 

Johannesburg, the Bible Society at, 89 

Johannesburg Exhibition, 95 

Jones, Mary, Memorial at Llanfihangel-y-Pennant, 
6, 61 

Jones, Mary, Service of Song, 31 

Jones's, Rev. W. G. (Dist. Sec.), new district, 256 


Keech Mr. W., 46, 331 
Keech, Mr. W., on furlough, 192; returns to Gua- 
temala, 352 
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Keeling, Mr. W. E., monument in Devizes ccmetery, 
96 

Kempis, Thomas à, and the Bible, 241 

Kensington, Auxiliary, North, Sale of Work, 30 

Khassi Bible and N. T., new editions of, 228 

Kingston Poor-house, Jamaica, Bibles for, 61 

Kingston (W.I.) Sunday Schools, Bibles for, 133 

Kirghiz New Testament, reprint of, 228 

Kirin, at the Book-shop in, 205 

Kitton, Mr. W. H., East Rudham Branch, 352 

Klondyvke Indians, Bible for, 168 

Kobe Depot, a day at our, 201 

Kongo, the Rubber Region of the, 12 

Korea—Rev. J. H. Ritson's visit, 5, 128, 227, 259; 
Colportage among Japanese in Kcrea, 35; Pres- 
byterian Church of the U.S.A., and the Bible 
Society, 70; A spiritual revival, 131; On 
Horseback in Korea, 137; Remarkable spiritual 
movement and issues, 227; The outbreak at 
Seoul and the Bible Society, 324; Perils of 
colportage and progress of Christianity, 358 

Kushan Monastery, distributing Testaments at, 53 


Lagos, record sale of Yoruba Scriptures at, 293 
“ Language Difficulty *” in Western India, 286 
Languages, new, eight, 206; and missions, 195 
Latin New Testament, model, 78 

Law, Rev. William, the late, 288 

Lawes, Rev. Dr. W. G., the late, 319 

Lawrence, Mr. Alexander, 85 

Lawrence, Mr. A., ill at Dalny, 35 

Laymen's Missionary Movement Motto, 217 
Leggatt, Rev. T. W., 72 

Leigh-on-Sea garden meeting, 350 

“ Letting in” the New Year in Canton, 179 
Library Catalogue, 7, 223 

Library, presented to the, 342 

Lima, gifts from, 158 

Liverpool Auxiliary meeting, 126 

Lloyd, Rev. Ll., 53 

L.M.S. Centenary in Travancore, 95, 147 
London Newspaper in Braille type, 3 

Lowe, Rev. George, 60 


Macdonald, Rev. Dr., and the O.T. in Efatese, 195 

Macedonia and Bulgaria, tour in, 301 

Mackichan, Rev. Dr., and the Bible Society, 195 

Madagascar, missions and sales of Scriptures in, 102 

Madras—The Auxiliary and L.M.S. Centenary at 
Travancore, 95; Students and the literary 
value of the Bible, 252; Meetings, 286 

Magazines, examples of successful sale of, 31, 254 

Main, Rev. W. F., the late, 64 

Makushin, Mr. Peter—'' the Siberian W. H. Smith,” 
132 

Malaysia, circulation in, 101 ; Agency changes, 356 

Malaysia, in the Opium Dens of, 280 

Manchester Missionary Exhibition, 126 

Manchuria—Free passes granted by Japanese for 
colportcurs and carriage of books, 5; Among 
the Japanese in Manchuria, 85; War-corre- 
spondent and Bible work, 93 

Maori pa at Auckland Exhibition, 61 

Marathi N. T. revision, 195 

Maré, New Caledonia, remittane: for Scriptures 
from, 61 

Marrs, Rev. A. J.. appointed District Secretary, 376 

Martin's, Dr., '“' The Awakening of China,” 358 

Matadi B.M.S. Mission gift, 286 


vi 


Matters of Moment, 3, 35, 67, 99, I3I, 17T, 195, 
227, 259, 293, 323, 356 

Mauritius Auxiliary, grant to, 350 

Mauritius churches and the Bible Society, 253 

Melbourne, Bible presented to Chinese Commissioner 
at, 64 

Melbourne Depot —'' giving the tenth part," gs 

Midleton, Viscount, the late, 172 

Mijatovich, M. Chedomille, Honorary Foreign 
Member, 222 

Miller, Mr. Hugh, 137 

Missionary Service of the Bible, 289 

Missionary Societies and the Bible Society, 195 

Missions in China Centenary meeting, 133 

Mitchell, Mr. J., Ballarat Auxiliary, 352 

Mongo Proverbs, IS 

Mongolia, a Bible tour in, 260 

Mongolia, Western, a journey in, 36 

Moravian Mission at Gnadenthal, 127 

Morocco, the Bible in, 295 

Motor-launch for Port Said, 172 

Mount Abu, Bombay, meetings at, 252 

Mountain Ash Auxiliary Appeal, 159 

Murray, Rev. Andrew, 225 

Mysore, colportage in, 248 


Nagpuriya, St. Matthew in, 206 

Naipaáli Bible, translation of, 228 

Natal, Pictures from, 122 

New Brunswick, ' Bible Sunday ” in, 320 

New Brunswick, Scriptures among immigrants in, 320 

Newcastle Auxiliary China Centenary meeting, 374 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Auxiliary report, 62 

Newchwang, new depot at, 294 

Newchwang, S.P.G. Mission service at, 286 

New Guinea, grant to L.M.S. Mission, 61 

New Hebrides, in the, 72 

New South Wales—Auxiliary's Free Contribution, 
173; New Branch at Quirindi, 223; Bush Life 
in N.S.W., 238; Bible tour in Sydney, 252; 
Colportage in N.S.W., 336 

New Tongue, Gospel in another, 47 

New Version, cost of a, 241 

New Versions, eight, 206 

New Year (Poem), 11 

New Zealand—Otago Bible Society Meetings, 30; 
Free Contribution, 325; Auckland Exhibition, 
61; Generous Free Contributions, 68; Col- 
portage by Auckland Auxiliary, 127; Timaru 
Free Contribution, 319; Ashburton Auxiliary 
lectures, 351; a gift from Gisborne, 359 

Nicolson, Rev. Dr. W., the late, 160 

Niger Mission (C.M.S.), sales at Onitsha, 159 

Nile Delta, with our colporteurs in the, 210 

Norfolk and Norwich Auxiliary and the Rev. H. 
Starmer, 96 

Norman's, Rev. W. H., resignation, 376 

Northampton, Marquis of, speech, 163 

Norwood Auxiliary annual meeting, 31 

Noyes, Rev. Dr., and the Bible Society, 256 

Nyanja, Union Version, Scriptures distributed, 70 

Nyoro O.T. translation, 227 


Oniisha, Niger Mission (C.M.S.), sales at, 159 

Ootacamund, a Bible-meeting at, 286 

Opium Dens of Malaysia, in the, 280 

Organe, Rev. S. W., 147 

Organe, Rev. S. W., returning to England, 160; 
retirement, 251 

“* Orient and Occident," 70 
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Ormsby, Dr., Bp. of Honduras, and the Bible Society, 
256 

Otago Bible Society meetings, 30; Free Contribu- 
tion, 325 

Ottawa Auxiliary anniversary, 159 

Our Duty towards God's Word, 225 

Owen, Rev. G., 17, 39, 79, II5, 143, 218, 242, 282, 
345, 371 

Owen, Rev. George, speech, 164 


Paama, St. Mark in, 209 

Padmanja, Rev. Baba, Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
hz 

Palamcottah Bible meeting—1,200 present, Igo 

Palestine Exhibition at Islington, 191 

Panama, progress in, 38 

Pankumu converts' contribution for Scriptures, 96 

Paraguay, translation work for, 357 

Paton, Dr. John G., the late, 68 

Payne, Hon. J. A. Otonba, the late, 128 

Peckover, Dr., and the Bible Society, 7, 67 ; made a 
peer, 227 

Penang, among the Tamils in, 63 

Persia—Bible maps torn out at Bagdad, 36; Col- 
porteur robbed, 37 ; Hindrances and help, 228; 
Prohibition of Persian Scriptures and record 
colportage sales, 294 

Personalia, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160, 192, 224, 256, 288, 
352, 376 

Phillips, Bishop, the late, 128 

Pitcairn Island inhabitants and a grant of Scriptures, 
196 

Plain Words to Our Friends, 322 

Port Said, motor-launch for, 172 

Power of the Book-—Some Chinese Bibles; “* Jesus 
or Muhammad,” 51; The Exile's Psalm, 52; 
A Korean Testament, 124; Among Chinese on 
Australian Goldfields, 124; In the heart of 
Central Asia, 187; The Gospel in a Turkish 
prison; Russian soldier's testimony, 188; How 
a mission was started in Cape Town; A book 
from the battlefield and a resolve; How the 
colporteur helps the missionary, 246; Without 
note or comment ; Reading and spreading the 
Word in India and China, 247 

Prayer-meeting, monthly, at the Bible House, 67, 
170, 223, 235, 274, 306 

Pretoria Auxiliary annual meeting, 261 

Price of the Book, 129 

Problems of Finance, go 

Prudential Assurance Company's '* Prayer Union ” 
colporteur, 37 

Pungo Andongo, gift from, I59 


Quebec Bible Society anniversary, 94 
Queensland Auxiliaries' Union, 38, 94, 158 
Quirindi Branch, N.S.W., 223 


Raratonga native churches' pift, 189 

Raynes, Rev. H. À., 97, 210 

Receipts and Expenditure, 320 

Report, Annual, Points from, 174 

Revue des deux Mondes, 6 

Rhenish Missionary Society's thanks for grant, 94 

Rhodes, Rev. Joseph, the late, 64 

Ritson, Rev. J. H., 179, 201, 231, 262 

Ritson's, Rev. J. H., visit to Agencies in China, 
Korea and Japan, 5, 64, 128, 196, 227, 230; 
describes his journey to Committee, 259; at 
Newchwang, 286 
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Robertson, Mr. Leslie S., member of Committee, 32 
Rochester, Bishop of, and the Bible, 160 

Roman Campagna, on the, 326 

Rose, Rev. J. Baptist, 122 

Rottmayer, Herr Johann, retirement of, 224 
Rubber Region of the Kongo, 12 

Ruskin, Mr. 4. E., 12 

Russia, circulation in, IOI 

Russia, free passes in, 5 


St. Albans, Bishop of, on the Bible Society, 236 

St. Eustatius (D.W.I.) Sunday School, Bibles for, 350 

St. Jerome Society, the Pope restricts, IIO 

St. Thomas Island churches' gift, 190 

Sale of Work at the Bible House, 28 

Sales of Work, gifts received for, 375 

Santiago, donations from, 253 
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The Bible in the World 


Th e HEN St. Paul wrote a supreme request to his friends, 
“ Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the Word of the Lord 

may have free course and be glorified,” he was not thinking 

Free about any sacred book. By the Word of the Lord he meant the 
Gospel of God's everlasting love to mankind. That mystery of re- 

demption and resurrection burned like a flame in his own soul, 

Course and gave him no rest until he had published its mighty message 
far and wide. So he pleaded with his friends to pray that there 


might be nothing in himself to hinder the fulness and freedom 

of of the glorious Evangel which lived on his lips and beckoned in 
his hand. 

G d' St. Paul, it appears, felt far less concern about opposition from the 

oa s hostile world. But he did desire passionately that no unfaithfulness, 


no infirmity on his own part, should delay the triumph of his 

Word Master. He learned, indeed, how Christ's ambassador might be 
silenced and shut away in prison; yet he knew also that no power 
on earth could lay bonds on the liberty of the Word of God. 

It remains true to-day, as it has always been true, that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is most effectually uttered by the living witness of prophets and apostles 
who are themselves possessed and consumed by the love which they proclaim. 
And so, when we pray for the Word of the Lord to have free course, we intercede 
on behalf of all its heralds and missionaries, that 
there may be nothing in them to mar the message 
of the Holy Ghost. Nevertheless, Christians have 
obeyed a true instinct when they have employed 
this great phrase, “the Word of God,” with 
special reference to the Bible. When they do so, 
they are naturally thinking about those parts of 
the Bible in which they have heard God Him- 
self speaking to their hearts, bringing them lhfe 
and pardon and joy. By such an experience we 
discover in what the unique virtue and energy of 
the Scriptures consist. The Bible has no other 
office than to bring home to us God's self-reve- 
lation to men; and it does this in such a way 
that, as we read, we are ourselves drawn into 
living fellowship with the Revealer. The history 
of Christendom proves how marvellously those 
who study the Bible find their inmost natures 
brought into personal contact with the One 
Shepherd of souls. 

There have been generations of Christians who 
ignored and lost sight of this incomparable power | 
of the Bible. In mediaeval Europe, says one | 
of our most learned Church historians, “ Scrip- |. 
ture was commonly treated as an almost un- | 
canny book of pious riddles. The learned might | 
get great store of edifying allegory from it; but | 
the vulgar were sure to wrest it to their own 
destruction, so that in the later Middle Ages they | 
were prudently forbidden to read so dangerous 
JANUARY, 1907. B. I 





The Free Course of God's Word 


a book. It only made them heretics.” 
The Reformation went hand in hand 
with a liberation of the Bible. Be- 
fore Luther's version, no fewer than 
eighteen different editions had appeared 
of the German Bible—all of them cum- 
brous and costly folios. When Luther 
published his New Testâment at a florin 
and a half, he appealed—as Lord Acton 
has pointed out—to the hearts and 
consciences of common people, who bought 
eighty-five editions of the book within 
the next eleven years. Whenever the 
Word of the Lord has free course, it is 
glorified. The Church has been reformed 
and revivified as often as she has come 
face to face with Christ Himscelf, in the 
Gospel page. 

In these modern days the Bible enjoys 
far larger liberty than it ever had before. 
New mechanical inventions have multi- 
plied and cheapened copies beyond all 
precedent. Even in half-civilised lands 
the schoolmaster is busy creating millions 
of fresh readers year by year. The 
printed Gospel can penetrate countries 
hke Abyssinia and Nepal and Tibet, 
which still bar their gates against the 
missionary. Elsewhere in this magazine 
we quote the testimony of a British 
officer in the recent Mission to Tibet, 
who describes how, on the road to Lhassa 
which no white man had trodden for a 
century, he found a well-worn copy of 
St. John's Gospel in Tibetan. Our own 
Society has grown up to serve as God's 
elect agent among all nations, whereby 
His Word may run—in the vivid phrase 
of the original-—-and be glorified. 

And so, when we take up and repeat 
in faith the solemn prayer which St. Paul 
laid upon his friends, we enlarge its scope 








and meaning. We are praying for every 
scholar who translates the Scriptures into 
a strange tongue, for every reviser who 
helps the Scriptures to speak more clearly 
and sweetly and simply in some language 
in which they already exist. Our inter- 
cession embraces those who print and 
bind the sacred volume, those who speed 
it on to its destination, at home or in the 
far corners of the earth. We are praving 
not less fervently for the wayfaring 
Biblemen who distribute these books up 
and down the world—who carry them 
to the door of cottage and chálet and log- 
cabin and nomad's tent, and place God's 
message in the hands of scattered multi- 
tudes, living destitute of any means of 
grace and ungladdened by any hope of 
glory. We are praying also for those 
Biblewomen who take the Gospel to their 
secluded sisters in the East. Finally, we 
are praying for those who direct the 
affairs of our Society, its councillors 
and administrators and generous friends 
throughout the world, that they may 
be permeated by the very spirit of the 
Bible, and that in their own hearts 
and lives God's Word may have free 
course and be glorified indeed. 

Standing on the threshold of another 
New Year, we remind ourselves, in the 
words of a humble and holy bishop, that 
“the want which St. Paul felt, the help 
which St. Paul craved, the power which 
St. Paul knew to be accessible, remain 
unaltered. . .. The treasury of heaven, 
now as then, is open for all who claim 
their inheritance of unexhausted blessings. 
« . .- Not one promise made to the Church 
has been revoked. Not one gift has been 
annulled. Not one command has been 
withdrawn.” 
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CHINESE COOLIES PURCHASING THE SCRIPTURES IN THEIR 
OWN TONGUE FROM OUR COLPORTEUR ON THE RAND. 


The Marquis of Northampton, our 
President, welcomed a number of in- 
fluential editors at a recent reception held 
at the Bible House, and took that oppor- 
tunity to express the Society's sincere 
gratitude for the invaluable help which 
it had received from the Press, especially 
during its recent Centenary. The guests 
were invited to inspect the Bible House, 
observing the improvements recently 
effected in the interior of the building. 

In connection with the weekly issue 
of a London newspaper in Braille type 
for the blind it may be stated that 
the Bible Society has now provided some 
part of the Scriptures in raised type in 
twenty-five different languages. During 
the past two or three years Braille portions 
in some fresh tongue have been constantly 
in hand. The latest, now being printed 
at the Bible House, include St. John's 
Gospel and the Psalms in Marathi. In 
India we have about half a million blind 
fellow-subjects. 


o 


In Boswell's Life of Johnson we find 
the doctor himself uttering an emphatic 
endorsement of the Bible Society's policy 
to sell, rather than to give away, the 


3 


Scriptures : “* People seldom will read a 
book which is given them. . .. The way 
to spread a work is to sell it at a low price. 
No man will send and buy a thing which 
costs even sixpence without an intention 
to read it.” 

8 


Under a new arrangement with our 
Indian Auxiliaries, the Society's mission- 
ary editions of the Scriptures will now be 
sold throughout India at uniform prices. 
A Bible will be sold for 12 annas (Is.), a 
New Testament 4 annas (4d.), while single 
Gospels will be soldat one pice (+d.) per copy. 
From December I, 1906, a uniform discount 
of 124 per cent. will be given on all copies 
of the Scriptures, both vernacular and 
English, bought at our depots by Indian 
missionaries for re-sale, while the carriage 
of such books will also be paid by the Bible 
Society right up to the mission station, 
however remote, to which they are con- 
signed. These arrangements will give 
additional assistance to missionaries living 
at long distances from railways or steam- 


boats. 
o 


The following occurs in a striking 
letter received from an officer of one of the 
Sikh regiments now stationed at Lahore: 
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“ In 1903-4 I was with the British Mission 
to Tibet, and was in command of the first 
troops that crossed the Brahmaputra 
river, forty-seven miles from Lhassa. 
On the north bank of the river I had 
necessity to go into the house of a wealthy 
Tibetan, the head man of a village, with 
whom I afterwards became intimately 
acquainted and on terms of friendship. 
A few days after my first visit I found in 
his house a copy of St. John's Gospel, 
printed in Tibetan by the Bible Society. 
It was old and worn. This will show 
that even in Tibet, the most exclusive of 
all countries, where no Englishman or 
white man of any description had pene- 
trated for over a century, the Bible had 
made its way. Doubtless there were 
many other copies of St. John's Gospel, 
most probably in Lhassa itself.” 


o 


The Rev. A. A. Cooper, our Agent 
in Egypt, has just received a donation of 
peculiar interest from East Africa. The 
sum in question, eleven rupees, represents 
the first free-will offering of a number 
of native Christians attached to the 
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GROUP OF MASAI WARRIORS, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


Africa Inland Mission. The Director of 
the Mission, the Rev. C. Hurlburt, in 
forwarding the gift to Mombasa, tells of 
the intense joy of his native brethren in 
making their first sacrifice “ that others 
may have the Word of God and find their 
Saviour.” Kijabe, where this industrial 
missionary enterprise has its headquarters, 
lies in British East Africa, three hundred 
and seventy miles from the coast, and is 
approached by the Uganda Railway. 
The Mission has some twelve stations in 
all, mostly in the country of the Wa- 
kamba; but work is also done amongst 
the Masai, the warlike nomadic tribe who 
in the past have so frequently caused 
trouble in that region. The Africa In- 
land Mission has secured five thousand 
acres in the upland country, and has 
already made remarkable progress as a 
civilising and evangelising agency. 
8 R) 

Letters from Egypt show that our 
colporteurs still experience considerable 
opposition as a result of the unhappy 
recrudescence of anti-British and anti- 


Christian feeling among Moslems. This, 
however, is being faced with no small 
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Dr. JF. Whorry, Rev. T. W., Pearce, Rev. Dr. Sheffield, 


Amer. Pres. Mission, 


LM.S. Amer. Board of Com. for For. Miss. 


REVISING THE HIGH WENLI BIBLE, 1906. 
Photo by Dr. Young. 


courage and patience on the part of the 
colporteurs themselves. 


o 


With great thankfulness and satisfac- 
tion we announce that the Union Version 
of the High Wenli Old Testament has at 
length been completed by the Committee 
of Revisers—who now include the Rev. 
Dr. Sheffield, of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the 
Rev. Dr. Wherry, of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, the Rev. L. Lloyd, of the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Rev. 
T. W. Pearce, of the London Missionary 
Society. The Committee of the Bible 
Society have conveyed their cordial con- 
gratulations to these eminent missionary 
scholars on the conclusion of their arduous 
labours, which began as far back as 1890. 

mB 

The Committee have arranged that the 
Rev. J. H. Ritson shall leave England 
early in the new year to visit the Society's 
Agencies in China, Korea, and Japan. Mr. 
Ritson expects to sail from Marseilles by 
the P. & O. Liner Marmora on January II, 
and to arrive at Hong Kong about 
February 7. Thence he will proceed to 
Canton, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow and 
vhanghal. Crossing to Nagasaki at the 


beginning of March, Mr. Ritson hopes to 
spend most of that month in Japan. 
Early in April he will leave for Seoul, 
and pass a fortnight in Korea, returning 
to Shanghai in time for the Centenary 
Conference of China Missionaries, which 
assembles there from April 25 to May 6. 
After the Conference, Mr. Ritson hopes 
to visit Kiukiang and Hankow, and 
thence to journey to Peking, Tientsin, 
and Mukden. From Manchuria he may 
return to Shanghai, and travel home via 
Canada, or else come back across Northern 
Asia by the Trans-Siberian railway. 

g 

Mr. Ritson has very kindly promised 
to send regular notes and sketches of his 
tour for publication in the pages of our 
magazines. Our earnest sympathies will 
follow him in this long and arduous 
expedition, nor shall we forget to pray for 
the safety and success of his journey. 

For many years the Bible Society has 
enjoyed the privilege of free passes for its 
agents and books over all the lines of the 
Russian Empire, the same favours being 
extended to it over the railways in Man- 
churia. This recently became known to 
the Japanese authorities, who at onçe 
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(according to the Times correspondent) 
generously granted the same advantages, 
so that the Society should not suffer 
through the change. The Society has 
also reccived donations from Japanese 
individuals (one heading the list with 
500 yen—L50) who have joined with 
Europeans and Chinese in raising over 
$2,000 towards the building of the new 
international Bible depot 
for Manchuria at  Niu- 
chwang. 


» 


A handsome Memorial 
Column has been erected 
at Llanfihangel-y-Pennant, 
Merionethshire, to  per- 
petuate the name of Mary 
Jones. The base upon 
which the column is reared 
has been formed of stones 
obtained from the ruins 
of the cottage where Mary 
Jones resided. The 
column itself, which is of 
red granite, bears the fol- 
lowing | inscription, in 
Welsh: “*In memory of 
Mary Jones, who in the 
year 1800, when eighteen 
years of age, walked from 
here to Bala to secure from 
the Rev. Thomas Charles, 
B.A., a copy of the Welsh 
Bible. This event was 
the means of starting 
the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.” The vil- 
lage lies about nine miles 
distant from Towyn, in one 
of the most romantic parts of Wales, almost 
under the shadow of Cader Idris. The 
ceremony of unveiling the memorial will 
take place early next summer, in pre- 
sence of a great out-door demonstration 
of all the Sunday schools in the district. 

» 

The Principality, as well as the Welsh 
outside its borders, continue to support 
generously the Bible Society. During the 
year 1905-6 the contributions from Wales 
and Monmouthshire and the Welsh so- 


cieties in England amounted to £7,958. 
The contributions of Glamorganshire head 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BOND, OF 
MONTREAL, PRIMATE OF CANADA, 


Whose death we announced last month. 


the list of the counties, with fI,6IO. 
Carnarvonshire comes second, with £I,I46, 
and Merionethshire third, with £758. 
During the year legacies from Wales to the 
amount of £1,855 were also paid direct 
to the Bible House. 
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The Bishop of Calcutta has written to 
acknowledge a specially 
bound copy of the newly 
revised Sinhali New Testa- 
ment, presented to him by 
the Committee of our 
Colombo Auxiliary, im 
view of the fact that when 
Bishop of (Colombo he 
was chairman of the Sin- 
hali Revision Committee. 


He says: “I am de- 
lighted to see the work 
completed, and brought 


out in such beautiful type 
and form. -The recollec- 
tion of my share in that 
work will always be very 
pleasant to me, on account 
of the sacred interest and 
profit of the work itself, 
and for the sake of those 
with whom I was asso- 
ciated in it.” 


When Vasco da Gama 
sailed round the Cape and 
opencd a sea-way to 
India in 1497, he mistook 
the figures of the Hindu 
Pantheon for saints of the 
Roman Catholic Calendar, 
and reported at first that the people of 
India were Christians. À recent writer 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes gives 
the following striking examples of simi- 
lar present-day confusion, due, perhaps, 
in part to the influence of Christianity on 
Hinduism, and vice versa: 

“In the Church of the (Roman Catho- 
lic) Mission at Pondicherry may be seen a 
statue of St. Michael. The archangel 
treads under his feet the dragon, which is 
represented as a black man, furnished 
with a tail ending in a dart, and bearing 
on his forehead the náman, the symbol of 
Vishnu. . .. Thus have they set up the 
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image of Christianity treading Hinduism 
under foot in its most hideous form. The 
Christians burn before St. Michael candles 
without number : the Brahmanists imitate 
them. Only their devotions are addressed 
to the demon who bears the mark of 
Vishnu. Thus is established a reciprocal 
toleration.” Elsewhere the same article 
states that there is a chapel at Pondi- 
cherry dedicated to Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, “and the devotees who offer 
her the most candles are not always 
Christians. Hindu women of all castes 
light candles in her honour, and offer 
their vows to the great Goddess of the 
Christians.” * 


mM 


Dr. Alexander Peckover, of Wisbech, 
has resigned the post of Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Cambridge. We believe 
he is the only member of the Society of 
Friends who has held such a position. The 
Society has no more generous supporter 
than this veteran Vice-President. Dr. 
Peckover is the owner, and indeed the 
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THE LEOPARD-SKIN TENT OF THE 
TASHI LAMA ON THE PLAINS OF MONGOLIA. 


collector, of a famous private library, 
which includes some magnificent manu- 
scripts, besides a large number of rare 
early printed editions of the Scriptures in 
various languages. He has taken the 
deepest practical interest in the prepara- 
tion of the Society's Historical Catalogue 
of printed Bibles. 
3 SM 
It is interesting to note that Viscount 
Clifden, the new Lord Lieutenant of Cam- 
bridgeshire, is also a Vice-President of the 
Bible Society. 


In the third and last volume of Dr. 
James S. Dennis's monumental treatise 
on Christian Misstons and Social Progress, 
which has now appeared, he estimates 
that versions of at least some part of the 
Bible have been published in 504 different 
languages and dialects. We believe that 
this wonderful total really understates 
the facts: the Bible Society's Historical 
Catalogue, when complete, will enumerate 
printed editions in over 520 languages. 


in Revue des deux Mondes for August I5, 1906. 





The Vale of Grace 


Jº the year 1694—the year in which 

Voltaire was born—an edition of 
the New Testament was printed in 
Holland: a little Dutch volume in 
blackletter, which found house-room 
for the most part, one supposes, in 
the picturesque towns and gaily 
coloured villages of the quaint stork- 
and-tulip country. Some copies, 
pos ibly, crossed the seas to Man- 
hattan, New Jersey, or the near 
backwoods ; others may have reached 
the Dutch settlements in Java and 
the Spice Islands. Of this I can say 
nothing; but long afterwards, in 1737, 
when Voltaire was forty-three (not 
yet “the mocking sceptic” of the 
Philosophical Dictionary), this black- 
letter Testament was one of the few 
books which George Schmidt the 
Moravian missionary took with him 
when he settled among the Hotten- 
tots in the wild region far east of 
Cape Town. Here, for six years, in 
a fertile valley .“ surrounded on every 
side by very high mountains, all desti- 
tute of wood,” he trained the natives 
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m religion and industry, “setting | GNADENTHAL MOUNTAIN, 


them the example, and working by 

their side in the gardens and fields.” In 
those days the Dutch East India Com- 
pany regulated the religious affairs of the 
Colony, and trouble arose when Schmidt 
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began to baptize his converts. In the 
hope of obtaining full authorisation at 
headquarters, he sailed for Amsterdam in 
1744. He never returned; and nearly 
half a century went by 
before the Moravians were 
allowed to resume their 
mission in South Africa. 
They had been nineteen 
years at work when, on 
June 17, 1809, the Rev. 
C. J. Latrobe, secretary to 
the missions of the United 
Brethren, appcaled on their 
behalf to the Bible Society 
for a grant of Scriptures. 
“ By the merciful pro- 
vidence of God,” he 
wrote, “we were enabled 
to renew the mission (begun 
among the Hottentots in 


Moravian Missionary Soctet,, the year 1737) j when, 


The Vale of Grace 


after repeated entreaties, the authorities 
in Holland, in the year 1790, permitted 
us to send again missionaries to the 
Cape of Good Hope. They settled at 


a place formerly chosen by the first 
missionary, 


George Schnudt, in 1737, 





GNADENTHAL CHURCH. | 


near . the ruins of 
his old house and 
garden, in which 
stood an immense 
pear-treeof hisown 
planting. Little 
did he think, when 
he planted that 
tree, that he was 
laying the founda- 
tion of a church 
and school-house, 
yea, of a magnif- 
cent temple am 
which the glory of 
the Lord would 
one day be re- 
vealed. His object 
was merely to pro- 
cure for himself 
some wholesome food which, however, he 
was not even favoured to reap; for, finding 
the Word of God to approve itself, even 
among Hottentots, the power of God unto 
salvation, and a congregation forming 
around him, he obtained leave to go home 
and fetch assistants in the work, but was 
never suffered to return. 

“ Meanwhile, his pear-tree grew up, and 
was seized as lawful prize by a host of 
baboons, who remained in quiet possession 

B. 


THE GIRLS' SCHOOL, GNADENTHAL, 


of the whole kloof or glen—thence called 
Bavians' Kloof—till they were dislodged 
in 1790 by the arrival of three missionaries, 
to whom immediately a great number of 
Hottentots flocked from all parts. They 
built a small dwelling, and the Hottentots 
stuck up their kraals around them; but 
the pear-tree was their church ; there they 
met their congregation ; morning and night, 
under the vast canopy it formed —spread- 
ing on all sides like a huge umbrella—they 
preached the Gospel, offered up prayer and 
praise, and, by the power of God accom- 
panying the word of atonement preached 
mm simplicity, called sinners from darkness 
into light. During the day the shadowy 
temple served as a schoolroom for from 
200 to 300 children, who were taught to 
read and to comprehend the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

“To this day those instructions con- 
tinue, and chiefly in the same place, 








Photos lent by the. : 
Moravian Missionary Society. 


though there js now a spacious church 
erected for public worship. Several hun- 
dred Hottentots have, since the year 1790, 
learnt to read, and the most valuable 
present that could be made to them 
would be Bibles and Testaments.” 

Even to-day one can feel something of 
the delight of Owen and Hughes and 
Steinkopff, and of Lord Teignmouth, and 
perhaps Granville Sharp and Thomas 
Babington, when the Committee heard 

e 


md 


'“hadone, nor have 
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that letter read. Gladly and promptly 
the request was complied with, and a 
supply of Dutch Testaments sent out. 
Some stout merchantman, with its cloud 
of canvas, carried them safely across the 
Line and into Table Bay. A slow ox- 
team, it may be, trekked eastward with 
them to Stellenbosch and beyond. But 
there was no need, had one but known, 
to fear delay or accident, for the special 
blessing of the Holy Spirit rested upon 
those books. On June 27, 1810—a year, 
almost to the day, from the date of Mr. 
Latrobe's letter-—one of the missionaries 
at the Kloof recorded the following in- 
cident : 

“A young Hottentot woman related 
that, some time ago, she was so angry 
with God and her teachers that she re- 
solved to get away from Gnadenthal as 
far as ever she could travel: and then she 
might put in practice whatever her sinful 
heart suggested, without any control. “I 
therefore," said she, “ set off one day, full 
of evil thoughts, and when I got out into 
the open field, I saw two of the school- 
girls, who had been sent to fetch sticks, 
sitting on the grass. On approaching 
them, I found they had got one of the new 
books (a Testament), and they were read- 
ing aloud. Just as I passed them they 
read: Áway with Him, away with Him ; 
crucily Him! These words went into 
my heart like lightning. It seemed as if 
I had pronounced them myself against our 
Saviour. Icried to Him to have mercy upon 
me, and to for- 
give me my 
many sins. Of 
course I returned 
to Gnadenthal.' 
That Testa- 
ment came 
from you. It 
was given Dy you 
to the schoolgirl, 
who otherwise 
could not have 


been thus 
ployed.” 
By a happy 
chance some- 
thing can be 
added to this 
beautiful idyll of 


em- 


MADE BY CHRISTIAN 


Io 


the green clough among the brown, treeless 
mountains.* Week in, week out, the little 
woolly-headed Bosjeman people gathered 
to their lessons under the pear-tree ; and 
one wonders whether they were there on 
a certain July day in 1791 (Tuesday, 
the I2th, apparently), when the Arch- 
scoffer was borne to his tomb of honour 
in the Panthéon—-all Paris abroad, in spite 
of the flying showers; “ cars drawn by 
eight white horses, goadsters in classical 
costume, with hfillets and wheat-ears 
enough.” He had died thinking the Bible 
dead and Christianity as good as done 
with. 

On Christmas Eve, 1792, the mission- 
aries received a strange visitor. The 
natives had carried in from her home, 
twelve or fourteen miles away, a little 
keen-eyed woman of fourscore, who was 
too feeble to walk so far. It was Helena, 
one of the converts whom Schmidt had 
baptized. “When we told her that we 
were brethren of her old teacher, George 
Schmidt, she folded her hands and offered 
thanks to God. She then opened a Dutch 
New Testament, given her by Brother 
Schmidt ”-—our little black-letter volume 
printed in Holland the year Voltaire was 
born—“ and immediately found the history 
of the birth of our Saviour, which she read 


* Southey was so much delighted with it that 
he transcribed almost the whole of Latrobe's 
letter into his Common place Book (vol. ii., p. 140), 
and among '“'subjects” of which he took note 
““ Bavians' Klool"' was one in a series of Mis- 
sionary Poems (vol. iv., p. 278). 
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to us.” At first she could say little to 
them about Brother Schmidt, but by de- 
grees her memory seemed to awaken, and 
she related many things of the way in 
which he taught them, and how he left 
them the Testament, and how for many 


years after he had gone they used to meet . 


under the pear-tree to read it together. 
In time the missionaries took in some 


acres of the wild veld and laid it out as a - 


burial-ground; and Brother Rose planted 
It with trees, and wrote his name round it, 
as it were, enclosing it with a hedge of 
roses. A broad path divided the burial- 
ground from the garden ; and in the centre 
of all stood the great pear-tree, which was 
preserved in pious memory of the planter. 
Then in 1799 the foundation of the church 
was laid; but, as we have seen, the pear- 
tree remained for long a place of prayer 
and praise. Next, on January 3, 1800, old 
Helena was carried from home for the last 
time, to her rest within the hedge of roses. 
Last of all, on New Year's Day, 1806, the 
name of the mission station was changed 


a 
The New Year 


GAIN from mid-winter 
Comes forth the new year ; 
Heir to strifes and to troubles, 
But born without fear : 
From the eyes of this infant 
The Ancient of Days 
Looks with beams of prediction 
To scatter dismays. 


Ei 


from Bavians' Kloof to Genadendal or 
Gnadenthal—“* Vale of Grace.” 

What more remains to be said ? 

In 1864, during the Third Empire, 
Voltaire's tomb in the Panthéon was 
opened, and found to be empty—rifled at 
dead of night, it is said, fifty years earlier 
on the return of the Bourbons, and the 
poor remains hastily buried in some piece 
of waste ground. 

Twenty years later, 1884, when the 
Rev. Dr. Hole, secretary of the South 
African Auxiliary, made a Bible tour 
through the Colony, he was hospitably 
entertained at Genadendal. “This is an 
interesting relic,” said Brother Hettasch ; 
and he showed him a small oblong box, 
opened it, and took out a copy of the New 
Testament. It was the little Dutch black- 
letter volume of 1694, which George 
Schmidt had given to Helena. As for the 
box, that had been made of the wood of 
the old pear-tree, which stood in the midst 
between the garden of service and the 
garden of sleep. 


da 


By T. T. Lynch 


Oh, come, mighty Jesus, 
Earth calls to Thee !—come | 

The rainbow is brightest 
When darkest the gloom; 

In the clouds red and murky 
Thy promise we see, 

And the loud-pealing thunders 
Are trumpets of Thee. 


That day for advancing, 
New year! thou art sent ; 

Thy strifes shall but hasten 
Love's mighty event, 

When the long-estranged kindreds, 
In one blood made nigh, 

The hymn, “ Christ is reigning,” 
Shall swell to the sky. 


In the Rubber Region of the Kongo 


An Interview with Mr. A. E. Ruskin 


Who is translating the New Testament into Mongo, or Lolo 


OR some time past an 
unenviable notoriety 
has attached to the 

rubber region of the Upper 
Kongo, where the atrocities 
perpetrated on the natives 
have aroussd the righteous 
indignation of British 
people. At the Bible 
House we recently received 


a visit from Mr. A. E. 
Ruskin, of the  Kongo 
Balolo Mission, who has 


been stationed for twelve 
years at Bongandanga, in 
the midst of the trouble, and 
he bears ample testimony 
to the inhuman treatment 
inflicted upon the people 
by some of the traders. 

And this is not the only drawback to 
the district. Sleeping sickness is rife all 
around Bongandanga. The small native 
Church, which had aris2n as the result of 
the mission, was practically wip2d out by 
this scourge. Mrs. Ruskin was hers2lf 
attacked, and had to return to Europe, 
where s%e is at present undergoing treat- 
ment which apparently has arrested the 
dissase, and, it is hoped, will ultimately 
result in her complete recovery. 





A NATIVE WOMAN 
COOKING THE EVENING MEAL. 





MR. RUSKIN'S HOME, 
BONGANDANGA, UPPER KONGO. 


The pioneer missicnary in a country 
such as this needs strong faith and iron 
nerves to face the difficulties and dis- 
couragements which abound on every 
hand. But, undaunted by calamity, Mr. 
Ruskin has laboured indefatigably, having 
first to learn the language before he could 
preach the Gospel to these people, and 
then having, with other missionaries, to 
reduce it to written form and translate the 
Scriptures, in order that his converts might 
have God's Word in their own tongue. 

And it is with this section of Mr. 
Ruskin's work that we are more particu- 
larly concerned in this article. 

“The Lolo—ar Mongo—language is 
used by from three to five million people, 
and is the most widely spoken language 
on the Upper Kongo,” Mr. Ruskin ex- 
plained. 

“ Mission work was started in this 
district in 1891. I went there in 1894. 
At first I found the natives were very 
unwilling that we should learn their 
language. They preferred to have their 
secret conversations about us, and they 
would frequently mislead the missionary 
as to the meaning of words and phrases. 
I had therefore to be always on the alert 
in order to learn new words and expressions 
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from the conversation of the F 
natives when they did not know ' 
that I was listening to them. 

“ In time they became more 
friendly and willing to help us. 
I used to go about the villages 
inquiring the name of every 
thing, and jotting it down. The 
people soon named me “The 
white man who writes in a book. 
We found that the best way 
was to engage a man to teach us 
— though they have no idea of 
grammar, and cannot tell the 
difference between a noun and a 
verb. When the natives are 
asked why they use certain 
forms of speech, they will merely 
reply, “Our forefathers always 
said that. Why do you ask 
such questions ?* 

“Great care had to be taken 
in verifying words obtained, 
because the natives have a dis- 
inclination to serious thought, and 
through sheer laziness will sometimes 
assent to any question put to them.” 

“ When did you start translating the 
Scriptures ? ” 


MR. AND MRS. RUSKIN WITH 
GOME NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


TWO NATIVE CHIEFS. 





Ths boy behind Mr. Ruskin helped 
to teach him the language. 
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“My first attempt was St. Mark's 
Gospel, which I began in 1897. After 
this was revised it was printed by the 
Bible Society. St. John's Gospel followed, 
and St. Matthew and Acts translated 
by Mr. Bowen. 
Now the whole 
of the New 
Testament is 
translated, with 
the exception of 
a small portion 
of Revelation. 
This is being set 
up at our mis- 
sion printing 
press in Bon- 
gandanga, the 
Bible Society 
making us a 
grant for the 
expense. 

“We have 
now a language 
committee, com- 
posed of cer- 
tain  mission- 
aries of the 
Kongo Balolo 
Mission. Mrs. 


Ruskin and | 
are ço-trans: 
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lators; when we have made our trans- 
lation, we pass it on to the other 
members of the committee, who revise it 
andsuggest such alterations and corrections 
as they think fit.” 

“ Have you any native helpers ? ” 

“A few 
of the 
more in- 
telligent 
men aid 
us, but, as 
a rule, the 
most they 
can do is 
to give us 
equiva- 
lents for 
words. 
Yet some 
of them 
have great 
intelli- 
gence. On 
one occa- 
sion, at a 
prayer 
meeting, a 
native Christian — now 
the chief compositor in 
our printing-house—used 
the following expressions 
in his prayer: “O God, 
we thank Thee for Thy 
creative power. Thou 
didst create the world: 
Thou hast created the 
earth and the water and 
the rivers and the vege- 
tables, and after that 
Thou didst create man; 
and so when he arrived 
he found water to drink 
and food on the ground 
to eat.” It was a new 
thought, that had not occurred to me. 

“ But to return to the work of transla- 
tion. One of our first difficulties was how 
best to express Christian truths and ideas 
which are unknown to the Ba-Mongo. 
Such words as holiness, righteousness, 
Justification, glory, and many other words 
are untranslatable. Either a phrase had 
to be coined, or the nearest word known 
had to be adopted and raised, by means 
of teaching, to a higher plane. . 


A HEATHEN 
WOMAN. 


Photo .bv 
Mr. Whiteside. 


TWO OF THE 





NATIVE CONVERTS. 


“This has been done with the word 
Nzakómba, which we use for God. Pre- 
vious to our advent, the natives used this 
word to designate the system of super- 
natural power which governs the destiny 
of men, and against which they are help- 
less. Whilst the natives who are ac- 
quainted with our teaching understand 
that by NzaRómba we mean one personal 
Almighty God, we encourage the use of 
Yawe (Jehovah), as we think that this 
Name is not so likely to bc confounded 
with their customs and traditions as the 
former. 

“ Sometimes we have to change a 
metaphor. Instead of saying ' white as 
snow, we say “white as chalk, as the 
people have never seen snow. 

“ As an object lesson to the natives, 
we made some ice with an ice-making 
machine which one of the missionaries 
had just brought out from England. 
Some boys were heard to say: 





The ons on the left is assisting 


in the Printing o! the New 


Testament. 


“Mo! basi band'etama, ko ba le mpio 
ngatsa!' (*Oh! water asleep, anditis as 
cold as fire !”) 

“We have also to guard against con- 
founding words which are similar in sound 
but have a great dissimilarity in mean- 
ing. À very slight difference in the sound, 
accent, or tone of a single vowel in words 
which are apparently similar may make 
a great difference as to meaning; for 
example: ' Keliso la Yesu Pifo leênana 
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nkeke linkunia, 
(Then we and 
Jesus shall see 
each other all 
seasons—for 
ever); “ Keliso 
la Yesu tifo 
lenana likeke 
linkuma, (Then 
we and Jesus 
shall be sepa- 
rated all seasons 
— for ever). 
" Samba, to sew; 
samba, to arbi- 
trate; samba, to 
lack, are so 
similar in sound 
that the differ- 
ence can only 
be detected after 
persistent listen- 
ing, and pro- 
nounced after 
much practice.” 

“How will 


you sell the 
Testaments 2” 
“The price GRAVES IN THE FOREST, 
will be fifty BARINGA. 
brass rods per 


copy. Brass rods are the currency of 
the country. They are really pieces of 
brass wire ten and a half inches long. The 
natives usually pay for their goods with 
these rods. The boys who work for us 
are paid so many rods for wages. But 


we ourselves pay for any commodities we 


require in salt and barter goods. 

“ We should practically starve if we 
had not salt. The natives are so cager to 
get rt that they insist on our paying for 


Mongo Proverbs 
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almost everything with this. It all has 
to be imported into the country, and we 
have it sent up to us thirty or forty bags 
at a time.” 

“* Do you expect much demand for the 
books ? ” 

“ We first proposed to print an edition 
of 1,000 copies, but we have now decided 
that our first edition shall be 1,500, or 2,000 
copies, as there promises to be a great 
demand for the book.” 


The Ba-mongo people have many proverbs im current use; the follownng are a few 


which have been translated by Mr. Ruskin. 


Nse nt'e cikaka e coa'asi. 

The fish always goes with the water. 

English Equivalent.—A person gener- 
ally goes the way most advantageous to 


himself. 


Nta fendaka ntandu la mposa e'ola. 
One cannot cross the river by means 
of a longing for home, 
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Esampote a lengola bote wa libwa. 

The toad pretends to cure “ libwa ” (a 
skin disease resembling the rough spotted 
skin of the toad). 

Physician, heal thyself. 

Oo 

Bao cik'isungi, ba kim ifefe. 

They leave the torçh, and they follow 
the fire-fly. 


? Mongo Proverbs 


Bombito nt'ênaka lilenga likae. 

The African cobra does not see the 
white spot under its neck. 

À man 1s ignorant of his own faults. 


Sm 


Ikele nta tefelaka, isungu nt'o kwela. 
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The brook does not babble unless a 
stick falls in. 
There :s no smoke wnthout a fire. 


So 
Nsúsú nta ekaka betónd'efe. 
A cock does not crow on two roosts. 
A man 1s master of his own home only. 


Es 


Out of WeakKness made Strong 


N October 15 there passed away at 
Tokyo a most gifted Bible trans- 
lator, Dr. S. I. J. Schereschewsky, 

formerly missionary bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of America. 
Born of Jewish parents at Tauroggen, in 
Russian Lithuania, in 1831, he was 
educated as a Jew in all the wisdom of the 
Jews, and graduated at the University of 
Breslau. The study of a copy of the 
Hebrew version of the New Testament 
convinced him of the truth of Christianity, 
and soon afterwards he made his way to 
the United States, where he was baptized 
by a Baptist minister and trained at a 
Presbyterian Theological College. In 
1859, at New York, he received orders in 
the Episcopal Church, and at the end of the 
same year he landed in Shanghai as a 
missionary of that Church. He removed 
to Peking in 1862, and became bishop in 
Shanghai in 1877. 

His early training, whereby he came 
to know Hebrew better than any other 
language, specially fitted him to become 
a translator of the Old Testament. This 
peculiar fitness was soon recognised by 
his missionary colleagues, who about 1865 
entrusted him with the translation of the 
Old Testament in Northern Mandarin. 
He also worked on the Peking Committee 
as a translator of the New Testament. 
His version of the Old Testament, first 
published by the American Bible Society 
in 1875, has since been repeatedly issued 
by both the A.B.S. and the B.F.B.s. 
A revised edition appeared in 1899. But 
a still greater work was his translation of 
the whole Bible into Easy Wenli; he 
added the New Testament in this case, in 
order to secure uniformity; both Burdon 
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and Blodget's and Griffith John's versions 
of the New Testament being in a somewhat 
different style. This Bible the A.B.S. 
published in 1902. 

The significance of Bishop Schere- 
schewsky's achievements, however, lies not 
so much in their extent and scholarship 
as in their testimony to the indomitable 
courage of the man and his devotion to 
his work. Six years after his consecration 
as bishop he became paralysed, and had 
to resign his episcopal jurisdiction. His 
malady increased till it left him with the 
use of only the middle finger of each 
hand. Fortunately his intellect remained 
unimpaired, and with these two fingers 
he was able to type out his MSS., which 
were afterwards rewritten in Chinese 
characters by his secretary. 

But the toil was well worth while. 
To this man alone has it been granted to 
give to the two hundred and fifty milhon 
Mandarin-speaking Chinese, as well as to 
the mass of readers in China, the Oracles 
of God as found in the Old Testament. 
Reviewing, therefore, his hfe in the light 
of these facts, we may surely trace the 
divine purpose in taking him from one 
task, for which a successor could without 
dificulty be found, and setting him free 
for another, for which his whole previous 
life had been a unique preparation. As 
a translator his influence has been far 
wider than it could have been as a bishop, 
and Chinese Christians will ever remember, 
with gratitude to God, the great scholar 
who out of weakness was made strong— 
who laid so well and so truly the founda- 
tions of the Bible in their greatest vernacu- 
lar, and in the more popular form of their 
written language. 


The Sacred Books of China: 


The Confucian Classics I. 
By the Rev. G. Owen 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 
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Of the L.M.S., Peking. 


HE Chinese, though they have three 
religions, have only one Bible. 
The sacred books of Buddhism and 
Taoism are mostly unknown, even by 
name, to the people generally, and are 
unread by the great mass of Chinese 
scholars. But the illiterate multitude 
join with the learned classes in reverence 
and love for the Confucian Classics. 
Those classics are the expression of the 
best thoughts of the best men of China, 
and the embodiment of all that is highest 
in the national life and character. They 
began when the race began, grew with its 
growth, and are its greatest national 
mmnheritance. No wonder, therefore, that 
race feeling 
and race 
pride form 
an altar 
and a 
shrine for 
these great 
products of 
the past. 
For over 
three thou- 
sand years 
these 
books, as 
they grad- 
ualily 
came into 
being, have 
been the 
chief study 
of scholars. 
À know- 
ledge of 
them was learning, ability to teach them 
pedagogy, and their application to 
affairs statesmanship. Since about the 
seventh century of our era they have 
formed the text-books in every school 
and college throughout tke land, and 
for several centuries they have been 





ONE OF THE TRADITIONAL 
PORTRAITS OF CONFUCIUS. 


* A great change has lately taken place. 





the sole avenue to 
oficial  employ- 
ment.* Over the 
entrance to the 
old Examination 
Hall in Peking 
stood the words: 
“ Scholars are se- | 
lected by their 
knowledge of the | 
Classics.” 

The influence 
of the Confucian 
Classics on the 
national life and 
character has been ” 
immense. They (4: 
contain the 
national ideals 
towards which all 
good Chinese 
strive, and the 
moral standards te which all should con- 
form. They are the statesman's hand- 
book of government, and every man's 
rule of right 
and wrong; . 
conformity to 
their teaching 
Is righteous- 
ness, diver- 
gence is sin. 

They have 
also excited 
great mental 
activity and 
created en 
enormous 
literature. 
More than half 





CHU FU-TZÚ, THE GREAI 
CONFUCIAN COMMENTATOR. 


the literature 
ONE OF THE TRADITIONAL Of China is 
PORTRAITS OF MENCIUS. the ofíspring of 


these books, 
The commentaries upon them are legion, 
It is said that upon the Book of Changes 


On September 2, 1905, an Imperial Edict was is;ued 


abolishing the old classical examinations and thereby greatly modilying the position of the 
Confucian Classics in the national system of education, 


The Sacred Books of China 








CONFUCIANISM : A SYMBOLIC GROUP. 


e Confucius is seated, with two literati and tro schoolboys 
in front of the table, on which books are placed. The fabulous 

“ CN'i-lin," or Grifin, which is believed to appear when a sage 
is born, is seen in the foregrou 


alone 1,450 commentaries have been 
written. 

Yet, strange to say, no attempt has 
ever been made to teach them to the mass 
of the people by an organised system of 
public readings, expositions, and lectures. 
Scholars have diligently committed them 
to memory, and, were all the classica 
books destroyed to-day, there are pro- 
bably half a million of men who could 
reproduce them to-morrow. But the 
people generally have to feed on the 
crumbs which fall from the scholars' 
tables. These scholars, like Dominie 
Sampson, are given to adorning their 
speech with classical quotations; they 
also earn an honest penny by writing 
classical couplets to be pasted on door- 
posts, and scrolls to be hung in the home, 
as we hang pictures, and in these and other 
ways a few classical crumbs are picked 
up by the illiterate multitude. 

One reason for this neglect of the people 
doubtless is the extremely difficult style 
in which most of the classical books are 


written, requiring years of unremitting 
study before it becomes intelligible even 
to the cleverest, and ever remaining an 
enigma to the dull. Another reason is 
the manifest incongruity of teaching these 
classics to the toiling millions : for their 
contents, though partly applicable to all, 
are primarily intended for the official, the 
statesman, and the sovereign. Peasants 
studying the Confucian Classics are 
rustics learning to be emperors. Their 
first and strongest appeal is to the heir- 
apparent, their last and least to the sons 
of toil. 

Thesc classics are called Confucian in 
the same way that the Bible is called 
Christian. At most Confucius is only 
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BUDDHISM : A SYMBOLIC GROUP. 


Buddha is seated on a dais, with lotus-blossoms at his feel. 
Two priests are doing reverence. 


the author of one of them; his direct share 
in the production of the rest is very small, 
1f any. 

All these books, except the Book of 
Changes, and Mencius, were condemned 
and burned by the first emperor of the 
Ch'in dynasty in 213 B.c. But, twenty- 
two years afterwards, the ban was removed 
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by the second emperor of the Han dynasty, 
and diligent search was made for these 
precious relics of the past. Some are 
said to have been found hidden in the 
walls of Confucius's house, and portions 
were recovered from the lips of living men, 
especially one old Chinanfu man, named 
Fu-sheng. The work of restoration con- 
tinued for over three centuries, and was 
carefully and ably done by a succession 
of great scholars. But the books had 
suffered irreparable damage. Consider- 
able portions of some were lost beyond 
recovery, and the text of all was more 
or less mutilated and corrupted. There 
were “ ancient ” texts, “ modern ” texts, 
and “ forged ” texts, and the difficulty of 
collation was immense. All that scholar- 
ship and loving toil could do was done ; 
but if the severe critical methods which 
are now being applied to the Old and New 
Testaments were applied to these Con- 
fucian Classics, a good deal of them would 


disappear. 
The underlying thought of these 
classics is mainly political. Some of 


them, as the Book of History, are mostly 
lessons and ex- 
amples in good 
government. 
Even the odes are 
largely govern- 
mental. Confu- 
cianism is pri- 
marily a political 
system, and aims 
at the production 
of “ a perfect ruler 
in a perfect state.” 
Confucius himself 
spent the greater 
part of his long 
life in wandering 
from court to 
court seeking, 
among the feudal 
princes of the em- 
pire, one who 
would take him 
as philosopher and 
guide. Even in 
training his pri- 
vate pupils his 
aim was to equip 
a body of wise 
and efficient men 





TAOISM: A SYMBOLIC GROUP, 


The fouindar, Lao-tsú, is im the centre with a tall vase bejare 
him; four Taoist priests are tw attendançe. 


for the service of the state. 
once addressed the people, or spoke 
to the multitude. Mencius, one hundred 
years afterwards, pursued the same course. 
The government they sought to establish 
was a benevolent despotism, or mild 
patriarchy. It was, doubtless, for this 
reason mainly that the Government of 
China early patronised these classics, 
and finally adopted them as its text-books 
in the examination of all official can- 
didates. 

Throughout these classics the inherent 
goodness of human nature is explicitly 
taught or implicitly assumed. The whole 
teaching is based on the assumption that 
man is good. He comes into the world 
with a heaven-endowed moral nature. 
Goodness is natural to him: evil is the 
perversion of his better self. The bene- 
ficial influence of this doctrine on the 
minds and lives of the Chinese has been 
immense. 

With the exception of a few odes, 
which, from a purist point of view, may 
be called mildly immoral, the Confucian 
Classics are clean from end to end. This 
is the more surpris- 
ing as the yin and 
yang (male and 
female) theory of 
the universe was 
early adopted by 
the Chinese, and 
regarded as the 
cause of all nature's 
evolutions, and the 
key to all its mys- 
teries. But with 
them it has been 
simply a philosophic 
principle, and has 
never degenerated 
into eroticism or 
sensuality—a fact 
which spcaks well 
for the clean- 
mindedness of the 
Chinese people. 
The purity of their 
classical literature 
has been the pre- 
serving salt of the 
race down through 
all the centuries. 

There is also a 


He never 
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singular absence of miracle and prodigy 
in the classical books. It is recorded 
of Confucius that he never spoke of 
“ prodigies, feats, and spirits,” and in 
this regard the books which have come 
to bear his name reflect his mind. 
This is the more remarkable as much 
of the non-classical literature of China 
abounds in the marvellous, and the 
folk-lore of the country teems with tales 
of the supernatural. 

Though termed sacred, these books 
can hardly be called religious, for the 
religious element in them is secondary 
and incidental. Primarily, they teach 
politics, sociology, and morals. They are 
pervaded by a reverential spirit and a 
belief in a Power that makes for rightcous- 
ness, but the religious teaching is vague. 

On the other hand, filial piety is a 
marked feature. It may be said to be 
the religion of the common people. The 
worship of Heaven is strictly confined to 
the Emperor, as High Priest of the nation ; 
but all, from the highest to the lowest, 
worship their ancestors. 

The Confucian Classics, as we now 
have them, consist of nine separate works, 
and, like the Christian Scriptures, are 
divided into two distinct portions, called 
the Five Ching and the Four Shu, the 
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former corresponding with the Old Testa- 
ment, and the latter with the New. Of 
these the Five Ching are considered the 
more important, and are therefore called 
Ching, that is, the canons or standards of 
the Faith, the remaining four being simply 
styled Shu, or Books. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the Four Books, being the more 
widely read, exercise a far greater influ- 
ence over the people than the less known 
Five Classics. The names of these five 
famous classics are : the Y: Ching, or Book 
of Changes; the Shu Ching, or Book of 
History; the Shsh Ching, or Book of Odes; 
the Ch'un Ch'iu, or Annals of Lu; and 
the L: Chs, or Book of Rites. 

They are of different ages: the first, 
according to Chinese tradition, was begun 
about 2850 B.c.; the last was completed 
in the second century of the Christian era. 
For greater safety, and in order to pre- 
serve the purity of the text, the whole of 
these classical books, by imperial order, 
were cut on stone slabs in the vear 
A.D. 175, immediately after the restoration 
had been completed. 

In a series of short papers, which will 
appear from month to month in this 
magazine, we purpose giving a brief 
account of each of the Confucian classical 
books, beginning with the Book of Changes. 
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Traps for Translators 


I. Introductory 


RANSLATION is by no means an 
easy task. Every schoolboy knows 
that. But when we have before us those 
ancient Oriental records which make up 
the Bible, and seek to render them into 
another tongue, we can only cry out, 
Who is sufficient for these things? 
Language is the expression of thought. 
The Bible contains the thoughts of God 
expressed in the language of man, and we 
have these precious thoughts secured to 
us in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 
It is the business of the translator (or, 
to use the old word. of the interpreter) 
to reproduce not only the words, but the 
actual thoughts, in another tongue, re- 
taining their identity as nearly as possible. 
This involves patience, insight, and in- 
genuity ; and, after all, the translator has 
perpetually to be making sacrifices and 
compromises, owing to the defects of his 
vocabulary, or to diversities of grammatical 
structure between one language and 
another. 

Let me illustrate this from the first 
word in the Hebrew Bible. We trans- 
late it “In the beginning.” But is this 
absolutely accurate ? Certainly not. The 
Hebrew word is “ pointed ” in a particular 
way, whereby we know that, according to 
ancient tradition, the little word “the” 
is missing. In other words, there is no 
definite article. But what is the trans- 
lator to do? He cannot say “In be- 
ginning,” for that would not be English. 
He cannot say “In a beginning,” for that 
would not represent the thought. He 
might treat the word as an adverb, and 
no fault would be found with him 1f he 
did so; but we do not possess the word 
“beginningly,” so he would have to 
write “originally,” and get rid of the 


word “ beginning ” altogether. Now the 
Greek has no such difficulty; it drops 
the definite article in this case. So does 


St. John in the first words of his Gospel, 
where our translators have followed the 
precedent of Genesis. Here, then, in 
the first word of the Hebrew Bible, we 
find ourselves compelled to sacrifice abso- 
lute accuracy to the necessities of the 
situation. 
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By the Rev. Canon Girdlestone 


The illustration just offered has to do 
with grammar or structure, rather than 
with terminology. I hardly know which 
of these presents the greater difficulty. 
Let us imagine we have made up our 
minds what to do with the first word in 
our Bible, and that we are proceeding 
to the second. The grammar here is 
plan. The verb is “third person sin- 
gular,” but governcd by the supreme 
Name, which is—strange to say—plural in 
form. He “created.” What word is to 
be used? Will it do to say “made”? 
The Greek translators were content to 
adopt this word, though they had 
another which they might well have 
introduced. 

Evidently there is a distinction between 
“creating” and“ making” in Hebrew. Will 
it do to say “ moulded” ? No; for that 
is needed as the equivalent for another 
Hebrew word in the next chapter. Or 
shall we say “ made of nought,” which is 
the popular way of interpreting creation, 
and which is adopted by Wycliffe ? One 
is reluctant to use this expression, for it 
savours too much of comment. We pass 
by other words, adapted from the carpenter 
or the builder, .as too mechanical, and we 
English are driven to borrow, as Tyndale 
and Coverdale did, from the Latin. Thus 
we obtain the word “ create ”-—the first 
of the many loan-words which we owe to 
Jerome's Latin Bible. It is really as old 
as Lucretius, who tells us that “ nature 
creates all things” (De Rerum Natura, 
1. 51). Apparently it does not describe 
any particular process, but simply points 
to production; and we have done well to 
adopt it. 

I have now pointed out and illustrated 
the two main sources of difficulty which 
stand in the way of accurate translation— 
one grammatical, and the other verbal. 
I only desire to offer one other thought 
before closing this preliminary paper. 
We can only teach clearly what we perceive 
clearly, and we can only translate what 
we understand. But there are many 
things in the Bible which we do not clearly 
understand. This is especially the case 
in the poetical and prophetical books of 
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the Old Testament, and in the Epistles. 
These books are highly illustrative, and 
the illustrations current mm one language 
do not always adapt themselves to 
another. Thus, the place of honour 
among the Hebrews was the right hand 
(see 1 Kings ii. 19); but the Chinese con- 
sider the left hand the most honourable. 
Again, owing to the fact that the old 
Greek MSS. have no punctuation, and 
frequently no space between one word 
and another, a good deal is left to the 
instinct of the reader. In Gal. 1. 20, we 
read: “I am crucified with Christ: never- 
theless 1 lave; yet not T, but Christ liveth 
in me”: butin the margin of the Revised 
Version we read: “and at às no longer T 
that live, but Christ," etc. Which of these 
renderings comes nearest to St. Paul's 
thought ? Again, Hebrew is a very con- 
densed language, and leaves a great deal 





to the reader's common sense. This 
accounts for the crowd of italics which we 
find in the Authorised Version, especially 
in the Old Testament. Perhaps the cele- 
brated passage about the Redeemer, 
Job xix. 25, is the most remarkable of 
these. 

The more I study these linguistic 
ambiguities the more I am convinced that 
a translator ought in the first place, and 
for his own private use only, to make a 
paraphrase which shall exhibit what he 
decides upon as the mind of the sacred 
writer, and then proceed to condense this 
paraphrase into words which shall fol- 
low as nearly as possible the expressions 
used in the sacred text; and that where 
he is left in doubt he should, if the matter 
seems to him of sufficient importance, 
give an alternative rendering in the 
margin or at the foot of the page. 








HOW A EUROPEAN BIBLEWOMAN 
TRAVELS IN MALAÁYSIA. 
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the work of our native Bible- 

women in the East can sel- 
dom be tabulated in printed 
form. The work of these Christian 
women lies chiefly in the homes 
of the people, where they are 
brought into touch with the 
everyday life, the joys and the 
sorrows, of their heathen sisters ; 
and as they carry God's Word 
from house to house they see 
and hear much that must never 
be laid bare to the world in the 
pages of a report. 

In the faithful carrying out 
of their work, the Biblewomen 
know where they will be treated 
with scorn and abuse; they also know 
where souls are groping with a vague 
longing after something, they know not 


| 
Lei 
A KOREAN DIBLEWOMAN WHO 
HAS BEEN WORKING SINCE I9OI. 
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INDIAN BIBLEWOMEN TO BE. 
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what —something better than the mock- 
ery of heathen superstition. And, what 
is still more encouraging, they know 
that there is an ever-increasing num- 
ber of women “ beholding from afar ”; 
women whose faith in their own idols has 
been shaken since they have heard the 


| story of Calvary, women who are not far 


from the Kingdom, even though, as yet, 
they have not the ccurage to make an 
open confession. 

But concerning these things it is ad- 
visable to give only extracts from their 
reports. These, however, are suficient to 
show how the leaven is slowly but surely 
permeating the whole. 

A Biblewoman in Puttack, Bengal, tells 


|! how, on one occasion, she and her fellow- 
| worker arrived late at a village in rain 


and wind. When they made themselves 
known the villagers treated them with 


| great kindness, gave them a room and 
| cooked food and brought it to them, and 


the next day the Biblewoman said they 
all gathered and listened as those who 


mm were themselves hungry and thirsty for 


the words of life. This kindness was 


' shown them because they were Christ's 


messengers, and is only one among many 


| indications that the attitude of the people 


towards Christianity is rapidly changing. 
A Biblewoman who works under the 

Rev. A. C. Clayton, of the Wesleyan 

Missionary Society, Karur, 9. India, writes: 
“ Before, when there was speech of the 
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Christ, greatly were these women angry 
and enraged. Now Speak about your God, 
say they with much delight, and though 
they cannot come forth out of their homes 
into the Christian way, there are some 
who have strong faith and trust im the 
name of our God.” 

Deaconess Kate L. Barlow, of the 
S.P.G., Cawnpore, writes: 

“The Biblewoman has a Hindu pupil 
who knows English. Before the Bible- 
woman began to teach her she had read 
ali the Four Gospels, and was much in- 
terested in them. Her husband had 
bought the copy at one of the railway 
stations, and gave it to his wife to read. 
She now wishes to become a Christian, and 
is having regular religious instruction.” 

Shelapoo, a Biblewoman under Mrs. 
Wills, London Missionary Society, Trevan- 
drum, India, writes : 

“ After a long talk with a woman who ; 
had shown a keen desire to hear about | 
our Saviour, I rose to go; but she said: [0 
' Do stay and tell me more. Have I not AE de 
Rats ii == waitedlong 











and have 1 


whom you call Christ ? 


ERR) 


my heart. 


and His love.” 
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not wanted to ask you about this great Teacher 
Do not go away until you 
have read something from your book. 
and read Luke xv. “Listen, said the woman to others 
who were standing near, “ listen to the words of this 
wonderful guru.' When I had concluded she pleaded 
for another visit, saying, “I am a sceker, and those 
words which you have now read I shall remember in 


I sat down 


Mrs. Davidson, of the Friends" Foreign Missionary 
Association, Chungking, China, writes : 

“ Qne of the new chapels opened this year is in a 
country town six miles from Chungking, and at this 
place there has been quite a remarkable movement 
among the women. Mrs. Teng, the Biblewoman, has 
been willing to leave her home and family and live 
amongst these women for days at a time, reading and 
explaining to them the glad tidings. 
done good work in a village where there is a match 
factory, which employs thousands of women and chil- 
dren. There could be no better field of work for 
Biblewomen than these villages, and we cannot but 
express our gratitude to the Bible Society for helping 
us to carry to these neglected ones the story of Jesus 


Mrs. Lung has 


Miss Eyre, of the Church Missionary Society, Hong- 


DRESS. never used. “There are more openings for the Gospel than 
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A BIBLEWOMAN AT WORK, 
KOLAR GOLDFIELDS, BANGALORE. 


ever before in Hongkong, and the Bible- 
woman is doing all she can to enter the 
open doors.” 

Miss Lord, of the British Syrian Mis- 
sion, Tyre, writes: 

“A Moslem woman asked for a Bible 
that her son, with whom she lived, might 
read it aloud to her. When Im. Skander 
gave her the Bible, she said, * This is truly 
a Holy Book, and kissing it, she added, 
“TI have received a great gift and precious. 
Some days later the Biblewoman called 
and found the son reading from the Bible. 
She was told that another of the woman's 
sons had begged them to lend him the 


AN INDIAN BIBLEWOMAN READING TO 
NATIVE WOMEN, DERA GHAZI KHAN, 
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book to take to 
his house to 
read, but they 
had refused. So 
the man had 
bought paper, 
pen, and ink, 
and came each 
spare evening 
and copied chap- 
ters from the 
Bible at his 
mother's home, 
because, he said, 
“I must have 
some of these 
precious words 
with me always.' 
He also sent his 
son to Im Skan- 
der to ask her to 
speak fo his 
mother and brother, that they might be 
willng to lend him the Bible that he 
might work at the copying of it. When 
we heard of this man's longing and thirst 
for God's Word we sent him a copy.” 

Mrs. Pykett, American Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission, Penang, writes : 

“We thank God for four conversions 
this year, the fruits of the Biblewomen's 
work, and we trust for more in the coming 
year.” 

The Reports of the Biblewomen's work 
for 1900 have not yet been received from 
the foreign field. But during the year 
1905 the Society maintained 687 native 
Christian Biblewomen 
mn Eastern lands, at 
work in connection 
with about 40 mission- 
ary  societies, and 
under the direct super- 
vision of missionaries. 
It also helped to 
support nearly 100 
European Biblewomen 
in the West, the major- 
& ity of whom laboured 
mn the slums of the 
metropolis. Andstill, 
from missionaries 
in all parts of the 
world, comes the re- 
quest for more Bible- 
women. 
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Our Sale of Work 


N November 
20 an en- 
tirely novel 
scene was wit- 
nessed in the 
Committee Room 
of the Bible 
House. A sale of 
work was organ- 
ised—by kind 
permission of the 
Biblo Society 
Committee—by 
the ladies of the 
Helpers' Associa- 
tion, and the rc- 
sults of this effort 
were so successful 
that it is hoped 
the ladies may 
be encouraged to 
larger enterprises 
in future. 


* * “+ 


The ladies 
were very fortu- 
nate in securing 
the sympathetic 
co-operation of 
Mary,  Countess 
of Harrowby, who 
very kindly opened thesale. Thelate Lord Harrowby 
was the honoured predecessor of Lord Northampton 
as President of the Society for many vears. 

Twelve o'clock had been fixed for the opening 
ceremony, and a quarter of an hour earlier Lady 
Harrowby arrived, accompanied by Lady Brownlow 
Cecil. She was received at the entrance by Sir 
Andrew Wingate, K.C.1.E., President of the Helpers' 
Association, the Rev. J. Sharp, Miss Klickmann, 
and other members of the staff, and conducted to 
the Sub-Library, where a number of ladies, Vice- 
Presidents, and members of Committee had as- 
sembled to meet Lady Harrowby, and where there 
was an opportunity of introducing several of those 
present to her. Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Kemp had 
hoped to be able to welcome Lady Harrowby, but 
were unfortunately prevented at the last moment. 
However, Lady Hope, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barclay, 
Mrs. Douglas-Jones, Mrs. Morgan Harvey, Mr. and 
Mrs. McCaul, Mr. Joseph Pollard and Mrs. Robertson 
Nicoll, Mrs. Rolland Rainy, Major-General and Mrs. 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Sewell, Mrs. George 
Spicer, Dr. and Miss Weaver, Mr. and Miss Wellby, 
Mr. P. F. Wood and Miss Wood, Sir W. Godsell, 
and others were present. 

+ * * 


Meanwnhile the salg-room was rapidly filling, and 
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LADY WINGATE, ON HER 
PRESENTATION AT COURT 




































By Lady Wingate 


when Lady Harrowby, conducted 
by Sir A. Wingate, took her seat 
on the platform, surrounded by 
various ladies, the room was 
quite full, and presented a most 
attractive appearance. In place 
of the large committee table and 
handsome new chairs, were to 
be seen stalls with articles of 
all descriptions from many 
countries: gorgeous coats from 
Eastern dignitaries, Indian em- 
broideries, Chinese and Japanese 
attractions, a wonderful piece of 
turquoise inlaid harness from 
Central Asia, besides plain and 
fancy work of all kinds, in- 
cluding a box of children's 
clothes made and sent by a 
lady in San Francisco. A mag- 
nificent bank of flowers occu- 
piced a centre stall, and a 
book-stall was in charge of 
gentlemen of the Helpers' Asso- 
ciation. 

One gift was of special in- 
terest, as showing how all sorts 
and conditions of Christian 
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people were anxious to contribute something 
for the benefit of the Society. Four poor 
women had sent, as a contribution, a dozen 
linen dusters, and Lady Harrowby, with 
a true and sympathetic appreciation of the 
gift, requested (when she heard of it) that 
these should be included among her pur- 
chases. 
* * * 


The ceremony was opened with prayer 
by the Rev. J. Sharp, and then followed a 
few introductory words from Sir A. Wingate, 
explaining the objects of the sale, and 
emphasising the service which can be ren- 
dered by women in many departments of 
Christ's work. Lady Harrowby then ex- 
pressed her sympathy and affection for the 
work, and declared the sale open, after 
which a very beautiful bouquet of pink 
carnations and lilies of the valley was 
presented by Miss Dorothy Ritson, the 
niece of Mr. Williamson Lamplough (Vice- 
Chairman of the Bible Society), and daughter 
of one of the secretaries. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Kemp, a vote of thanks was moved by Mr. 
Robert Barclay, Treasurer of the Society, 
and seconded by Mr. P. F. Wood, Chairman 
of the House Sub-Committee. 

Then a move was made to the different 
stalls, which were presided over by the 
daughters of various members of Committee, 
ladies connected with officials of the staff, 
and others, and all were kept busy, while 
upstairs was a most tempting display of 
refreshments under the energetic super- 
intendence of Mrs. Lance Gray, whose 
resourcefulness was tested by the universal 
appreciation shown of this department. 


Common Prayer 


A most attractive part of the afternoon's 
programme was the tour round the Bible 
House, “* personally conducted * by secre- 
taries and other members of the staff, and 
many who had not previously enjoyed this 
privilege were much interested in this most 
instructive and delightful inspection. The 
priceless treasures in the Library were 
“on view,” and the many other depart- 
ments visited included the Pprinting of 
Scriptures for the blind, the great stacks of 
unbound books in languages various -and 
many, and the packing departments, where 
finished and bound volumes are being 
despatched all over the world. These and 
many other things were shown and ex- 
plained, and incidentally a valuable lesson 
in geography given. 

* * * 

Miss Klickmann is anxious to take this 
opportunity of thanking all those friends 
who came forward so kindly and generously 
to her assistance. The response to her 
request for contributions came from all over 
the country, and she quite expected to have 
a large stock of articles, after the sale was 
over, with which to supply local sales during 
the coming months; but, owing to the 
success of the Bible House Sale, she finds 
that she must still appeal for more help 
in the way of needlework and saleable 
articles. 

The infant Women's Association is a 
growing child, and in this, the first attempt 
at a new lesson, is to be congratulated on 
its success. Over £120 is a satisfactory sum 
to hand over to the work which all have 
so much at heart, and for which all laboured 
so indefatigably. 


“Words along do not make a prayer. Men 
talk with men by means of words, but we talk 
with God through the medium of earnest desire." 


For many years it has been a rule for the whole staff of the Bible House in 


London to assemble for prayer every Tuesday morning, and in many other countries 
the -servants and friends of the Society are accustomed to unite week by week, for 
common intercession on its behalf. We entreat all who are like-minded to join each 
Tuesday morning in this unison of praise and prayer with the Society's agents, colpor- 
teurs, and Biblewomen throughout the world. 

The following special topics are suggested for January : 

Let us pray: I. For a fresh baptism of the Holy Spirit of unity, peace, and 
concord among all Christians, that they may unite in the common mission of extending 
Christ's kingdom among men. 

2. For God's blessing on all translations and revisions of the Scriptures, and 
especially the new versions issued by the Society during the year just closed. 

3. For the Society's agents abroad, especially the Rev. R. O. Walker, now begin- 
ning his work in Italy, and Mr. J. €C. Adams, the new Secretary at Bombay. 

4. For all who travel by land or sea in the Society's service, and especially for the 
Rev. J. H. Ritson, on his journey to the Far East. 
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Here and There 


The Society's Agent in New Zealand, the 
Rev. F. H. Spencer, has been holding a 
series of successful meetings during the 
autumn in connection with the Otago Bible 
Society, which sends us yearly such generous 


support. 
a 


Early in October, our friends the Rev. 
T. S. and Mrs. Wynkoop made a fortnight's 
tour from Allahabad, visiting five important 
hill-stations, and holding about twenty 
meetings on the Society's behalf—in English 
for European and' American residents, and 
in the vernacular for Indian Christians, and 
at orphanagces, industrial schools, etc. Six 
of their mectings were Lantern lecturcs. 
“Everywhere we met with the heartiest 
sympathy and co-operation.” In Meerut 
the English chaplain preached twice for the 
Society, with offertories on its behalf, 
whilst the highest official of the Indian Civil 
Service presided at a meeting, when Colonel 
Phayre warmly advocated the Society's 
claims. 


> 

In Ecuador, the Society supplies copies 
of the Scriptures 
on special terms 
to the “* Gospel 
Union” for dis- 
tribution by sale 
through the 
agency of thc 
members of this 
missionary or- 
ganisation. One 
of them, Mr. 
Funk, has bcen 
visiting the pro- 
vince of Esmcral- 
das, in the north 
of Ecuador. This 
is entirely new 
soil, where the 
Bible has now 
been sold for the 
first time. Thcrc 
remain five other 
provinces in 
Ecuador which 
have never yet 
been visited by a 
messenger of the 
gospel who could 
speak the lan- 
guage of the 
pcople. Fields 


IN A MALAYSIAN 
GARDEN. 





like these are among the most neglected 
parts of the “ Neglected Continent.” 
» 

The ladies of the North Kensington 
Auxiliary organised a very successful sale 
of work, which was held, by kind permission 
of Miss Arber, in the drawing-room of 14, 
Linden Gardens, Bayswater. The sale was 
opened by Mary, Countess of Harrowby. 
The Rev. John Sharp, M.A., who attended 
as deputation from the Bible Society, gave 
a short address on its work. No less than 
£86 was raised, which was divided between 
the Bible Society and the Biblewomen and 
Nurses' Mission. A bouquet was presented 
to Lady Harrowby by Margaret Duncan, 
one of the youngest of the helpers in con- 
nection with the Biblewomen and Nurses” 
Mission. We heartily congratulate the 
ladies who have done so much to bring about 
this encouraging result. 


9» 


By the kind arrangement of Sir Andrew 
and Lady Wingate, a drawing-room meeting 
was held at their residence in Bromley on 
November i14th. The chair was taken by 
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The little daughter of one of our Sub-Agents 
reading to a Tamil boy. 
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Here and There 


Mr. A. N. Macnicoll. Miss Flora Klick- 
mann was the deputation, and the collection 
amounted to fI4. 


E/S 


We are glad of all the rays of experience 
which throw light upon the question of 
magazine circulation by sale, a departure 
from the old practice which began in 1904. 
The annual report of a London Auxiliary 
furnishes an illustration of how the new 
policy can be successfully introduced. The 
Islington Auxiliary has sixteen contributory 
. congregational associations. In nine of 
these there has been definite effort to circu- 
late our magazines, and the receipts in these 
associations under this head vary from 
£3 158. IId. to 25. Under the old arrange- 
ment of gratuitous distribution, these 
monies would not have been received, and 
probably the magazines themselves would 
not have had the same attention. Islington 
is populous, but it is not one of the richest 
boroughs in London. Nevertheless, the 
Islington Auxiliary remitted last year £336, 
and the organisation appears to be on such 
good lines that we may reasonably hope they 
will yet advance. 

% 


On November 28 the Committee of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society were welcomed 
at a reception at the Bible House, when 
addresses were delivered by Mr. Williamson 
Lamplough (who presided), the Rev. J. H. 
Ritson, the Rev. Marshall Hartley, and the 
venerable Dr. Rigg, who has been for nearly 
twenty years a Vice-President of the Bible 
Society. 

On the next afternoon a large contingent 
of Wesleyan Sunday School teachers in 
London accepted invitations to the Bible 
House, and were addressed by Mr. P. F. 
Wood, the Rev. J. H. Ritson, and Miss Flora 
Klickmann. 

» 


At the annual meeting of the Norwood 
Auxiliaryon November 16, Sir Ernest Tritton, 
Bart., presided, and the speakers included 
Canon -Girdlestone and. the Rev. T. H. 
Darlow. This generous Auxiliary paid in to 
the Society close upon £500 in Free Contri- 
butions during last year. 


o Ss 
Among the Society's village Associations 
a word of well-deserved praise must be given 
to Wolvey, Hinckley, Leicestershire, whose 
4Sth report, recently issued, shows that this 


country parish, with 650 people, sends 
some £8 a year to the Bible Society through 
its venerable treasurer, the Rev. H. Beamish, 
to whom, with other friends, the Society 
owes no small debt of gratitude for their 
faithful and earnest help through many 


years past. 
& 


The first edition being entirely exhausted, 
a second edition is being printed of Miss 
Klickmann's musical setting of “From 
Greenland's Icy Mountains,” which was 
composed for the Bible Society's great 
Thanksgiving Meeting. Copies, with both 
Notations on the same page, can be obtained 
from the Bible House, 146, Queen Victoria 
Street, price Id. each, or gd. per dozen. 


We regret to record the death of Miss C. 


Stoney, of St. John's, Wakefield, for many 
years a faithful and successful collector for 


our Society. 
& 


The following paragraph appears in the 
current local report of the Exeter Auxiliary. 
“ À lady who desires to remain anonymous, 
in sending a contribution of £5 towards last 
year's deficit, writes as follows: “This 
donation is from one in a “fiery trial,” who 
finds true comfort from the Word of 
God. Are there not mnineteen others 
in Exeter to whom God's Word is a 
help and comfort in tribulation ? A thank- 
offering of £5 from each would make an 
extra £100, and 1f the same were done in 
each of our large cities in England the deficit 
would be a thing of the past, and the phan- 
tom of “ No”! would be banished from the 
mindsof the Committee of the Bible Society.” 
A further donation with the same object has 
since been made; who among our readers 
will send a similar gift ? 


o» 

By the kindness of one of the Society's 
warmest friends the story of Mary Jones 
and her Bible has been prepared in the 
form of a Service of Song and issucd by the 
Sunday School Union. The published price 
is 6d. per copy, but arrangements have 
been made whereby copies may be obtained 


- from the Sunday School Union, Ludgate 


Hill, E.C., at 2d. each. Probably many 
of our readers will be glad to provide them- 
selves with copies in order to prepare to 


Tender the Service of Song in aid of the 
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Society's work. 


Personalia 


The Society has lost another of its Vice- 
Presidents by the death of Viscount Hamp- 
den, who accepted that post ten ycars ago, 
while he was Governor-General of New 
South Wales. 

dp 

The Rev. Charles Goward, President and 
Sccretary of the Youlgreave Branch of the 
Bakewcll Auxiliary, has resigned his official 
position, as he is retiring from pastoral duty, 
and also leaving the ncighbourhood. We 
gratefully acknowledge the Society's deep 
obligations to Mr. Goward for faithful and 
zealous service during more than twenty 


years. 

Mr. Broome P. Smith's engagement on 
the staff of the Society has come to a con- 
clusion. We regret that the breakdown of 
his own health, and that of his wife, in Japan, 
has rendered this step necessary. He will 
leave the Society with the cordial good 
wishes of all his colleagucs, as well as of the 
Committee. 

E? 


Readers of our Reports will be familiar 
with the name of Mr. H. Dermcer, whose 
colportage work in Morocco has been more 
than once described in this magazine. We 
record, with regret, that Mr. Dermer has re- 
signed his connection with the Bible Socicty. 
He did not succeed in securing naturalisa- 
tion as an Austrian subject, and is therefore 
unable to claim any kind of protection in 
Morocco, where such protection is imperi- 
ously necessary. 

At the recent annual mecting of the 
Exeter Auxiliary the resignation by Mrs. 
Dymond of her office of Secretary of 
the Ladies” Branch was announced and 
accepted with much regret, lessened some- 
what by the fact that she is succeeded in 
that ofhce by her daughter, Mrs. Tosswill. 

A collector for thc Socicty from the age of 
fifteen, she has carried through her whole 
life a steadfast attachment to the Bible 


or 
Cs» 
NA d 


Socicty, to its constitution, its methods, and - 


its work. In thc days when Charles Stokes 
Dudley wasorganising the work of the Society 
with rare skill, and, it may be owned, with 
few competing claims, Mrs. Dymond felt the 
touch of enthusiasm which everywhere 





MR. LESLIE S. ROBERTSON 
Chairman of the Home Organisation Sub-Commiltee. 


Mr. Dudley was able to kindle, and learned 
to love more and more decply the cause 
with which he was identificd. Her father's 
house at Kingsbridge was Mr. Dudley's 
home for days togcther, and she grew up 
in what we have come to call the atmo- 
sphere of Bible-loving, Bible-disseminating 
Christianity. On coming to Excter in 1851 
after her marriage, she joined the Exeter 
organisation, and ever since has continucd 
to take a foremost part in the work. 

Mr. Dudley's elaborate machinery is no 
longer workable. Cash secretaries, minutc 
secretaries, and other personagcs merge 
their offices as the old order changes more 
and more. But Mrs. Dymond is an example 
of the devotion that survives all changes, 
submits to inevitable modification, but 
goes on working and praying and collecting 
all the same. “To such persons, more than 
to any others, it is given to understand 
what the work is to which they put their 
hands; its success is theirs, its victories are 
theirs, for the pleasure of the Lord has 
prospered in their hands. 

Mr. Leslie S. Robertson, whosc portrait 
we publish this month, was born in India in 
1863, his father being the late Sir William 
Rose Robinson, K.C.S.I., at one time interim 
Governor of Madras. He afterwards assumcd 
the original family name of Robertson and 
adopted the profession of engincer. Mr. 
Robertson is known as an expert authority on 
water-tube boilers, and has rendered impor- 
tant service as Secretary of the Engineering 
Standards Committee. He joined the Bible 
Society's Committec in 1901, and since 1904 
has been Chairman of the Home Organisation 
Sub-Co mmittee. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Telegrams, “ Testaments, London,” 
Bankers: Willians Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, E.0. 
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The Bible in the World 


Th e N the history of those “ killing times ” in Scotland under the last 
two Stuart kings, when multitudes of persecuted Bible-lovers 

: sealed their faith with their blood, we read that two obscure 
Bible women were hanged at Edinburgh for the crime of attending con- 

venticles. On their way to the scaffold, one of them, a servant girl, 
s twenty years of age, said to her fellow-sufferer : “ Come, let us sing 
1n the Twenty-third Psalm,” which they did. The other, Isabel Alison, 
of Perth, was condemned for having heard a Cameronian preacher, and 
H for refusing the test. On the scaffold she said : “ Farewell, all created 

CaVeR comiorts ; farewell, sweet Bible, in which I delighted most, and which 

| has been sweet to me since I came to prison; farewell, Christian 
acquaintances. Now into Thy hands I commit my spirit, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” Whereupon the hangman threw her over. 

In the dying words of this dauntless believer we find implied an idea which many 
Christians apparently take for granted. Those who cherish God's Book as their most 
precious earthly possession assume that there can + 
be no place for it in heaven. The Bible is their best 
treasure in this world; but it must be left behind ' 

—it will drop out of sight, and become of no. 

account—in the life of the world to come. Yet, when 

we consider the matter more deeply, the case appears 

otherwise. Our Lord Himself has told us little 

about what lies in store for men after they die. But 
the solemn parable in which He almost seems to 





lift the veil contains these penetrating words, spoken | - Bm 
to a departed soul: Son, remember. Whatever else 
death takes from us, it will not rob us of our | A 


memory. » Indeed, personality could hardly survive, 
in any real sense, if it were divorced from recollec- 
tion. The old Greek legend spoke of Lethe, the 
river in Hades, one draught of which could 
wash away all thought of a man's past. But 
no such water of oblivion is promised in the 
Christian Gospel. There may await us, rather, 

the very opposite of Lethe. When the characters! 
in an ancient manuscript have grown dim with, + 
age, its lines are sometimes touched with al 
chemical solution which revives the faded letters 
into their pristine clearness. So it may be with 
the defaced manuscripts of the human soul. The 
river of death will wash out, not our memory, but 
only our forgetfulness. Now we remember in part: | 
but then shall we know even as we are known. | 

When we try to bring home to ourselves this | 

tremendous fact of memory in another world, 
perhaps the first thought which rises up will be this : 
“ How could we endure to be haunted by all the 
experiences in our own past?” And there is no 
answer—no remedy for endless, intolerable remorse — 
apart from the reversal and retrieval wrought by Photo by Graystone Bird. 
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The Bible in Heaven 


that Divine Love which casts our sins into 
the depths of the sea, and swallows up 
our very guilt in a passion “of endless 
gratitude. Because we believe in the 
forgiveness of sins, we have faith also that 
heaven can include memory. 

And are there not some things which 
even in heaven we could not bear to 
forget? Even in that world we should 
not be content to lose all tender recollec- 
tions of this world, with its mingled 
beauty and sadness, where we learned 
the way to a better. Among the never- 
withering flowers of God's paradise we 
shall sometimes think how the roses 
used to cluster in an earthly garden. 
Amid the anthems of the angels above, 
we shall not forget how on summer morn- 
ings the little birds sang here below. Yes, 
memory will enter into the joy of the per- 
fect life. And surely memory includes 
recognition; how could you help knowing 
your mother if she met you and called 
you by that name which no one has ever 
used since you lost her ? 

It follows that in heaven a Christian 
. will possess and treasure the Bible, as his 
most sacred recollection. And perhaps it 
is not irreverent to ask ourselves for a 
moment in what light the Scriptures will 
appear to us—then. In his verses to “The 





Daisy,” an English singer anticipates the 
time 


When thou art growing over me, 
And I read the Boo by the poet's side, 
And look at thee from God's side of thee. 


What .will it be like, to read the New 
Testament by the side of the Author and 
Finisher of faith? What will our human 
commentaries and expositions amount to, 
when death has broken the seals of the 
Volume which here they so often obscure? 
How shall we marvel at our Lord's pro- 
mises in the presence of their fulfilment, 
and understand His Beatitudes in the 
glory of the Beatific Vision! What will 
the Psalms sound like, when we sing them 
no longer with faltering voices and in a 
strange land? There are many Psalms 
indeed, born in the wilderness, which suit 
no lip3 except an exile's; but there are 
others which belong by proper right to 
the celestial country.  Mystics have 
claimed the hundred and third Psalm, for 
example, as the hymn of the saints in 
paradise; and we may confess that this 
is a psalm for the spirits of just men made 
perfect—a song which, in its fullest mean- 
ing, none but the redeemed in heaven 


can sing. Has 
T. H. D. 





Photo by Graystone Bird. 


Matters of Moment 


SUB-AGENIS AND COLPORTEURS SELLING TO THE CROWD 
OUTSIDE THE BIBLE STALL AT THE SAGA EXHIBITION, JAPAN. 


In accordance with notice duly adver- 
tised in the public press, a Special General 
Meeting of the Society was held at the 
Bible House on Dec. 2oth, 1906, at 3 p.m., 
“for the purpose of considering the 
expediency of the formation of an Asso- 
ciation under the Companies” Acts, for the, 
purpose of holding property on behalf of 
the Society, and to pass such resolutions 
as may be thought desirable to give effect 
thereto.” The Marquis of Northampton, 
the President of the Society, took the 
chair, and explained the object of the 
meeting. Mr. €C. R. Kemp, Chairman of 
the Committee, moved, and Mr. R. Bar- 
clay, Treasurer of the Society, seconded, 
a resolution formally authorizing the 
Committee to take the necessary steps to 
form such an Association. This was 
carried unanimously and the meeting 
closed with thanks to the President. 


) Gg) ad 

Large numbers of Japanese are now 
settling in Manchuria and Korea. Two 
of our Japanese colporteurs have been sent 


into Korea from Kobe on an experimental 
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Mr. Broome P. Smith. Mr. A. Lawrence. 


tour among their fellow-countrymen. In 
Manchuria our Sub-agent, Mr. Lawrence, 
accompanied by Mr. Katsumata, an ex- 
perienced Japanese colporteur, has been 
visiting the principal centres to which 
Japanese have migrated, including Port 
Arthur, Tairen (Dalny), Liaoyang, and 
Mukden—names which war-correspon- 
dents have made only too familiar to 
English ears. 

We learn with deep regret that Mr. 
Lawrence, on his way back, was taken 
seriously ill with typhoid fever, and laid up 
at Tairen—better known to English people 
as Dalny—where he lay for weeks in a 
critical condition in the “ Christians” Pity 
Hospital,” a small building erected by 
Japanese Christians since the civil occupa- 
tion of that city. The Japanese doctor 
and nurses did all in their power, and 
Mrs. Lawrence, after a journey of four 
days, arrived from Kobe, bringing with 
her a stock of invalid food, as nothing of 
the sort could be obtained in Dalny. 
After five weeks of careful nursing, Mr. 
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Lawrence was able to be moved, and the 
last mail from Japan brings news that 
he is back in Japan, and making a good 


recovery. 
8» 


Last November Mr. Leonard J. Day, 
one of our Sub-agents in China, made a 
colportage-tour in the Anhuei Province. 
After visiting a riverside village he was 
returning to his boat, when a voice hailed 
him—" Hi! Hi! Seller of books.” Look- 
ing back, he saw a young man running 
after him, and so waited till he was 
overtaken. “* Where is that passage which 
says there is none good but God ? Some- 
where in Mark's Gospel ?” So our Sub- 
agent opened a Chinese New Testament 
at St. Mark. “The tenth chapter,” said 
the questioner ; “yes, here it is. Now, 
I do not understand it: what does it 
mean?” Thisgave the “ Seller of books ” 
an opportunity to cite St. Paul's sayings 
in the Epistle to the Romans: “By 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh living 
be justified. . . . For all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God; being 
justified freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus ...” 
Speaking of this redemption wrought by 
Christ, he referred his inquirer to the 
last verse of Romans iv.: “Who was 





[HE PROPERTY IN SHANGHAI RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY FOR ITS HEADQUARTERS IN CHINA. 
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delivered for our offences, and was raised 
again for our justification.” This refer- 
ence to our Lord's resurrection suggested 
another thought to the inquirer's mind. 
He asked, “ Where is that passage which 
tells of them fishing, and catching such a 
number of fish?” Again our Sub-agent 
found the place, in the last chapter of 
St. John's Gospel. Evidently this China- 
man had read his Testament to some 
purpose, and our Sub-agent had a 
splendid opportunity to bring home to 
his mind the truths of the Gospel. In- 
stances such as these are indeed few— 
far too few in the monotonous routine of 
colportage; but when they: do occur, 
they are like gleams of sunshine breaking 
through the clouds on a stormy day. 


8 


Our Sub-agent at Bagdad reports that 
in the last consignment of Bibles which 
he received there he found that all the 
maps had been: torn out in which the 
name Armenia occurred. The dragoman 
of the British Consulate at Bagdad ex- 
plained that the name of Armenia on a 
map is forbidden in Turkey. 


o 

Mr. Larson has sent a report of his 
recent journey to the West of Mongolia. 
The following 
extract is taken 
from his letter ; 
“This last sum- 
mer I had a 
pretty hard 
journey on the 
other side of the 
Mongolian  Mis- 
sion station. In 
the Alixan dis- 
trict there was 
nothing but sand 
and cypress 
trees. Ileft my 
cart, most of my 
baggage, and all 
my horses, and 
rode a came 
into Wang-yeh- 
fu. The camel 
seemed to thrive 
on cypress-leaves 
and branches, 
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but two of the horses 
died before I got 
back. My native 
bookseller had some 
rough experiences, 
and found very few 
people to sell books 
to; but I again made 
good sales on this side 
of the Mongolian 
Mission station, as 
I returned home by 
another route.” Our 
readers will recollect 
that a' year ago one 
of Mr. Larson's ponies 
was stolen, and an- 
other eaten by wolves: 
these events arte in- 
cidents of travel in 
Mongolia. 
» 

* Following the an- 
nual custom of the 
Committee, their 
meeting on Jan. 7th 
took the form of a 
New Year's prayer- 
meeting, at which an 
appropriate address was delivered by Mr. 
A. J. Crosfield. 


Nearly all our District Secretaries 
assembled at the Bible House for their 
Annual Conference, which opened on 
Monday evening, Jan. 7th, when a 
much-appreciated address was delivered 
by Bishop Ingham, Home Secretary of the 
C.M.S. Durmg the following days the 
Conference discussed many practical pro- 
blems connected with the Society's Home 
Organization, and, in particular, the 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY'S 
PRAYER UNION. 


urgent need for an increase in Free Contri- - 


butions. At a special meeting of the Com- 
mitteeon Jan. IIth, the District Secretaries 
gave personal reports from their own dis- 
tricts on the work of the past year. 


Word comes from Persia that Col- 
porteur Seth M. Hyrapiet has been robbed 
of everything he possessed, on the road 
from Yezd to Ispahan. 

» 

The necessity for a revision of the 

Society's Rules for the Guidance of Trans- 
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lators, Revisers, and 
Editors has been for 
some time making 
itself increasingly felt, 
especially as the old 
Rules did not autho- 
rize the use of the 
text of the Greek 
New Testament edited 
by Dr.  Eberhard 
Nestle, which the So- 
ciety issued in con- 
nection with its Cen- 
tenary. Pressure of 
business, however, in 
the Editorial Com- 
mittee left no room 
attheir ordinary meet- 
ings for discussing 
such very important 
and far-reaching regu- 
lations. Accordingly 
a series of special 
meetings was held 
last autumn, when 
each rule was mi- 
nutely examined and 


the whole of the 
Rules re-arranged 
and recast.  Impor- 


tant additions, e.g. touching the treatment 
of the Sacred Names in the Bible, have 
been introduced. The result of the 
Editorial Committee's deliberations was 
then approved by the General Committee, 
and a tentative edition of the new Rules 
has now been issued as Bible House Paper, 
No. VIII. The Committee invite criti- 
cisms and suggestions thereupon, and the 
Editorial Superintendent will be glad to 
furnish missionaries and others, free of 
charge, with copies for this purpose. All 
criticisms should reach him before the 
end of May, 1907. 


The following particulars describe the 
colporteur Su-Teh-fa, of Manchuria, who 
is being supported by the Prudential 
Assurance Company's “ Prayer Union.” 


12) 

This colporteur was born at Liao-Yang 
in 1842. When he was 35 years of age he 
first learned about Christ, and, after ten 
years' steady inquiry, was baptized into 
the Christian fold. In 1889 he became a 
colporteur, and began his service in the 
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province of Kirin, where he and two col- 
leagues sold no fewer than 10,000 copies 
of the Scriptures in two years. When the 
Russians came into Manchuria Su was 
selected as the colporteur to work among 
them, and he proved highly successful. 
He met with much difficulty and perse- 
cution in the district where the town of 
Harbin now stands, and during the Boxer 
outbreak he was hunted for his life, and 
was compelled to 
take refuge 
. among the Rus- 
stans, where he 
found protection. 
The Russians, 
who had con- 
veyved him two 
hundred miles 
into Port Arthur, 
wanted him to 
serve them as a 
collector of intcl- 
ligence, but when 
he found that 
this meant war 
against his own 
country, he re- 
signed and gave 
up a largesalary, 
returning to 
Newchwang to 
awalt the time 
when he could 
take up work 
again for our Society. Later he sutfered 
from a paralytic stroke, but, after a long 
illness in Mukden, he has been able to 
resume his colportage. He has worked 
under the strictest of missionary super- 
vision, and given satisfaction in every 
respect. 








— 





BY A CHINESE CHRISTIAN 


Bo 

Last November our Agent in the Re- 
publics of the Andes, Mr. A. R. Stark, 
paid a visit to the Isthmus of Panama, 
and gives a glowing account of the sanitary 
and social progress achieved since the 
United States Government purchased the 
Canal “ Strip.” There is immense indus- 
trial activity, involving costly outlay. 
New houses, hotels, hospitals, and 
machine-shops are being rapidly built. 
A double railway-track across the Isthmus 
will soon be completed, and huge train- 








FROM AN ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS CARD PAINTED 


loads of earth excavated from the various 
Canal cuttings meet the traveller. Among 
the thousands of men now employed on 
the Canal a wide and effectual door has 
been opened for Christian work.  Mis- 
sionaries of many communions, as well as 
the American Bible Society and our own 
Society, are labouring side by side in 
fraternal co-operation. Every facility is 
generously granted to missionaries and 











Ilustrating the parable of 
“The Good Samari'an.” 


ministers for travelling on the Isthmian 
railway. 


The Queensland Auxiliaries' Union 
was successfully formed on Nov. 16th. 
The Archbishop of Brisbane is President, 
and the Vice-Presidents include the Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Assembly, the 
President of the Methodist Conference, 
the Chairman of the Congregational Union, 
and the Chairman of the Baptist Union. 
We warmly congratulate our friends in 
Queensland on the Union which they have 
thus happily inaugurated. The Rev. 
G. M. Clark, formerly Congregational 
minister at Beechworth, Victoria, who 
has been appointed Secretary of the 
Union, has removed to Brisbane and is 
actively engaged in the duties of his 
new office. 


The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S., Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


II. The Book of Changes 


* 


The Confucian Classics, which constitute the Bible of China, are the main study of 


the scholar and form the chief text-books used in her schools. 
Confucian in the same way in which the Bible is called Christian. 
divisions—the Five Classics and the Four Books. 


These classics are called 
They consist of two 
The names of the Five Classics are 


the Book of Changes, the Book of History, the Book of Odes, the Annals, and the 
Book of Rites. The earliest of these classics was begun about 2800 B.c. and the latest 


was completed in the second century, A.D. 


ONFUCIAN scholars regard the Book 
of Changes as the oldest of the 
classical books. It consists of 

sixty-four six-lined figures or hexagrams, 
an explanatory text in two parts, and 
ten appendixes. 

The figures, in whole or in part, are at- 
tributed to the semi-mythical sage Fu-hsi, 
the reputed founder of Chinese civilisation, 
who is supposed to have flourished 
about two thousand eight hundred years 
before the Christian era. The first part 
of the explanatory text, which is a severely 
brief explanation of the meaning of each 
lineal figure, was written by the famous 
“King Wenin 1143-2 B.c. while he was in 
prison ; and the second part of the text, 
which is a short explanation of each line 
of each figure, was written by his equally 
famous son the Duke of Chow, China's 
great legislator. The ten appendixes are 
generally believed, despite internal evi- 
dence to the contrary, to have been 
written by Confucius towards the end of 
his life or about 483-2 B.c. These appen- 
dixes from a very valuable part of the 
work, and shed much needed light on the 
meaning of the diagrams and the ex- 
planatory text. In ordinary editions, 
five of them are broken up into short 
paragraphs and added to the text. 

This book, with its mystical figures 
and enigmatical explanations, exercised 
a great fascination over Confucius in his 
old age. He read his copy of it so often 
that the leathern thong which strung the 
tablets together was three times worn 
out. As he pored over them their 
meaning became more and more luminous, 


and he exclaimed in triumph, “ Give me 
a few more years and I shall be master of 
the Y2.” * Here lay the golden ore of 
truth, buried as in a deep mine, and no 
labour would be too great if only its 
precious nuggets might be dug out: “If 
some years were added to my life,” he said, 
“I would give fifty to the study of the Y's, 
and then I might be without great faults.” 

But the book did not fascinate Con- 
fucius alone; it has fascinated most 
Chinese scholars ever since, and has cast 
a spell over the common people, who regard 
it with superstitious awe. Itiscommonly 
held that no copy of it can ever cross the 
sea, for it is heaven's gift to China and 
the Chinese people, and any ship which 
dared to carry it to other lands would 
surely sink in mid-ocean. 

In the Fifth Appendix there are three 
wholly different explanations of the origin 
of Fu-hsi's sixty-four mystical figures. 
One is that Fu-hsi, the first great teacher 
of men, looking up at the brilliant forms 
which dot the sky and down at the diversi- 
fed patterns which adorn the earth, 
devised these figures to symbolise the 
mysterious operations of nature and to 
classify the hidden qualities of things. 
Another explanation, as expanded by 
subsequent writers, is that Fu-hsi saw a 
dragon-horse issuing from the Yellow 
River, bearing on its back a map or draw- 
ing which suggested to him his scheme of 
diagrams and served as their model. 
But the third and probably correct ex- 
planation is that he evolved them from 
the Great Extreme of which the circle O 
is thesymbol. Straightening out the curve 


* Yi means '' change,” and the book is so called because its lineal figures symbolize and 
explain the endless changes of physical nature and of human life. 


The Book of Changes 


of the circle, he divided it into one whole 
and one broken line — —— 
called the Two Forms.  Placing each 
of these two lines under itself and under 
the other he produced the Four Symbols : 
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Then placing the same two lines in 
turn under each of the Four Symbols he 
formed the Eight Trigrams: 
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The same two lines added successively 
to each of the Eight Trigrams produce 
sixteen four-lined figures. Added in the 
same way a second time, they produce 
thirty-two five-lined figures, and added a 
third time, they produce sixty-four six- 
lined figures. The same result is obtained 
by adding each of the Eight Trigrams to 
itself and to each of the other seven 
successively. Having reached the square 
of eight, the inventor stopped, why, is not 
known. 

The following are the first, second, 
fourth, and fifth of these famous hexa- 
grams. The first and second are peculiar 
in that they consist of one kind of line 
only, whereas all the others consist of 
broken and unbroken lines in varying 
order and proportion : 
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The key to the meaning of these mys- 
terious figures is found in the number and 
order of the whole and the broken lines 
of which they are composed. These two 
lines signify respectively odd and even, 
strong and weak, hard and soft, light and 
dark, heaven and earth, and so forth. 
In the Fifth Appendix the much-used 
and much-abused term ytn-yang (dark and 
hght, female and male) is first applied to 
these lines. It has since passed into the 
very texture of Chinese thought and 


* In making the diagrams 49 stems of the 


diviner. 
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language, and become a term to conjure 
with. 

The primary use of these figures, 
whether trigrams or hexagrams, was 
prognostic. They are called kwa by the 
Chinese, and the character kwa is made up 
of two others, one meaning a rod or sceptre 
and the other to divine, thus clearly 
showing the original purpose of these 
figures. The idea of good or bad fortune, 
success or failure, appears also in every 
line of the explanatory text, and is the 
fundamental thought of the whole book. 
It was as being a work of divination that 
it escaped destruction at the hands of the 
first emperor of the Ch'in dynasty 213 B.C., 
when the other classics were burned. 

A cursory glance at these diagrams, 
with their broken and unbroken lines in 
ever-varying order, is sufficient to show 
what facile cards they are in the hands of 
the diviner and fortune-teller. Certain 
qualities are first ascribed to the broken 
and unbroken lines respectively, and these 
qualities are strengthened or weakened, 
become good or bad, lucky or unlucky, 
according to their varying relative posi- 
tions.* 

In principle this system of divination 
is the same as palmistry, according to 
which certain qualities are given to the 
lines on the hand, these qualities being 
modified by position and connection. If 
the qualities be granted, the figures of 
Fu-hsi and the palms of men's hands are 
as easy to read as the pages of a book; 
for in the long-run destiny depends upon 
character and character is built up of 
qualities. Lucky and unlucky, fortunate 
and unfortunate, are only other names for 
good and bad, virtuous and vicious. 
“ Good and illfortune,” says the author of 
the Fifth Appendix, “are only indications 
of right and wrong in men's conduct.” 
Divination is only the art of deduction. 
The fates are not fickle, but weave their 
webs out of the fibre of each man's cha- 
racter. Tracearight a man's quality-lines, 
and you trace his destiny. These lines 
are like the signs of algebra, and may be 
manipulated with equally certain results. 

These diagrams, however, are not 
symbols of human fortune merely, but 


divining grass called Shih were used by the 
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FORTUNE-TELLING BY PHYSIOGNOMY. 


also of nature and natural phenomena. 
They are supposed to embody the whole 
story of the universe past and present, and 
to show its gradual evolution from a 
monad. The circle, which is the symbol 
of unity, breaks in two; one half remains 
whole, the other half divides, and from 
the interaction of these lines heaven and 
earth, man and all things were begotten. 
The whole line is yang or the male prin- 
ciple, the divided line is yin or the female 
principle. Pile these two lines one upon 
another, build them up in ever-varying 
order into sixty-four figures, and these 
lines and figures will be pictures of the 
evolution of the universe and keys with 
which to unlock its riddles. Evolved 
from a monad by division, unity may be 
traced through all nature's manifestations, 
and constancy through all its changes. 
These wonderful figures have also a 
political meaning, and are intended for 
administrative purposes. Indeed, when 
properly understood, their application is 
limitless. Chinesé hold that they con- 
stitute a complete philosophy of matter, 
morals, government, and religion. They 
have certainly been found to be specially 
applicable to astrology, geomancy, and all 
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the occult arts. They are also the stock- 
in-trade of magicians, quacks, prophets, 
and impostors. The two mystical lines 
yin and yang explain everything, and 
without them nothing is explicable. | 

Some enthusiastic Chinese even profess 
to find in these mysterious diagrams antici- 
pations of modern science, and claim for 
the authors of the Yi a knowledge of 
all the great principles underlying modern 
discoveries in chemistry, electricity, heat, 
light, and the other branches of physical 
science. But if this were so, surely those 
discoveries should have been made in 
China, not in Europe, and China, not 
Europe, should be the land of scientific 
light and leading. Surely too the modern 
Chinese must be the degenerate sons of 
mighty sires. As a matter of fact the 
sciences are found in the Book of Changes 
only in the way that we 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Great terseness of style is characteristic 
of all the more ancient Confucian classics, 
but particularly of the old text of the Y', 
which is written in skeleton language like 
a severely condensed telegram, and is, 

* 


The Book of Changes 


lhke a Delphic oracle, capable of many 
meanings. Much of the language, too, is 
sheer jargon and would be unintelligible 
without the appendixes and commentaries. 
Of the latter, happily, there is no lack. 





Though the old text is pervaded by. 


a deeply serious and even reverential 
spirit, there is nothing definitely religious 
in it. In the appendixes, however, there 
are several references to God and to His 


operations in nature and to spirits; but 
the teaching is vague. On the other 
hand, the moral order and government of 
the world are clearly set forth: “ The 
family that stores up goodness will surely 
have abundant felicity, and the family 
that stores up evil will surely have 
abundant calamity.” And this is the 
characteristic note of all the Confucian 
classics. 


À Version in the Making 


ANTO, in the New Hebrides, is one 
of those islands which are remark- 
able for the many different dialects 

—mutually unintelligible—which prevail 
among the population. Long periods of 
internecine warfare between local tribes 
have apparently produced this result. 
When people refuse to speak to their 
neighbours for generations, they become 
at last quite unable to understand their 
neighbours” speech. 

The Bible Society has published por- 
tions of the Scriptures in three different 
dialects—current respectively jin the 
North (Santo Bay), the North-West 
(Nogugu), and the East of Santo. A 
version of the Acts of the Apostles is 
being made in the dialect of North 
Santo by the Rev. C. E. Yates, of the 
New  Hebrides Presbyterian Mission, 
who is thus carrying on the work 
initiated by Dr. Sandilands. A letter 
from Mr. Yates to the Victoria Auxi- 
liaries Union, dated Aug. I4th, 1906, 
gives us vivid and picturesque glimpses 
of the way in which this task is actually 
carried on. 


“The Doings of the Apostles was 
chosen for translation because it gives 
us the best glimpse of the life of 
the early Church. Native Christianity 
here, though differing widely, of course, 
from the first Christian Church life, still 
is necessarily primitive in its form. The 
village communism of North-East Santo 
has some likeness to that of the little 
societies of the Apostolic age. We are 
free of all conventionalities of present-day 
civilization, and free to work out our own 
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salvation in accordance with our cir- 
cumstances. 

“IT have used no particular * boy * as 
pundit, but the translation has been 
carried out with the whole teaching staff 
as my assistants. For nine months we 
met once a week for from two and a half 
to three hours in the Head Church. 
Progress has varied from fifteen verses a 
night to a chapter, and the whole has been 
revised by the same assistance, and a 
third time with two elders. Fifteen 
teachers have given their time and aid. 
Often we have wrangled and argued a 
whole evening over the exact equivalent 
of a particular word. Words expressing 
new ideas have been illustrated from 
every possible point of view, andthen the 
translation called for. The phrase “the 
Kingdom of God' gave us a deal of 
trouble, for they had no word expressing 
the idea of kingdom as we understand it, 
and their widest idea of kingship is that 
of a chief whose influence is very local. 
In this part of Santo we are worse off in 
that respect than other islands of the 
group. There is no outstanding chief 
here. For weeks the idea of * judgment * 
gave us trouble, and some words we shall 
have to teach a new meaning to, such as 
Apostle, grace, saved, and faith. 

“It has been a very happy and 
profitable study which I think all of us 
are anxious to repeat. My teachers 
have journeyed from two to nine miles 
to attend the meetings. This plan has 
also the advantage that the teachers are 
conversant with the writing before it 
comes into the hands of the community 
generally.” 


Among the Burmese 


An Interview with the Rev. W. Sherratt 


The Bible Society's Agent in Burma 


HE work 
of the 
Bible 

Society should 
prove an im- 
portant factor 
in the ultimate 
evangelization 
of the Burmese 
people. In no 
non-Christian 
country does 
the Bible-seller 
meet with less 
opposition from 
priests or 
people; no- 
where can he 
move with 
greater freedom 
among men and 
women, offering 
the Book for 
sale and speak- 
ing to them of 
Its contents. 
Other things 
are also favour- 
able to our work in Burma: the men for the 
most part can read, every Burmese boy 
being supposed to pass through a monastic 
school; and though education is not re- 
garded as a necessity for girls, the Bur- 
mese women enjoy as much liberty as their 
Western sisters, and are often shrewder 
and keener than their men-folk in business 
matters. 

Our Agent, the Rev. W. Sherratt, has 
recently been in England, when he de- 
scribed some of his colportage tours among 
these interesting people. 

“ Starting from Rangoon, I generally 
take with me two colporteurs, a native 
cook, or boy, cooking utensils, and suffi- 
cient camp-furniture to suffice for our stay 
in the Zayats, as the rest-houses are called. 
In nearly every town of any size there are 
Government rest-houses, and also native 
ones, the latter having been provided 
for travellers—as a work of merit—by 
devout Buddhists. They are simply un- 
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furnished shel- 
ters— open to 
any one who 
cares to stay 
there. Itis 
generally better 
to stay in the 
native rest- 
house, as it ob- 
Viates any pos- 
sibility of the 
people mis- 
taking the 
European for 
a Government 
official, and 
they fraternize 
with one more 
readily.” 

“ Do you 
take your own 
food, or can you 
get supplies 


o ão 
way 
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| while on 
; =m| tour?” 
Photo by the Rev. 64 
A. Taylor. In Lower 
Burma rice 
o and  chickens 


are plentiful, and in the Irrawadi Delta one 
can always obtain fish ; so we only need to 
take such things as tea and coffee. In 
Upper Burma you would have to take a 
good deal more. The difference between 
the food eaten in Upper and Lower Burma 
is rather interesting. In Lower Burma 
you can always get bread and meat of a 
sort, but in Upper Burma there is hardly 
anything of the kind. The people there 
have not yet become accustomed to Eng- 
lsh ways of living: they use rice almost 
exclusively, twice or three times a day; 
this, with vegetable curry and certain 
made-up sweetmeats, is practically their 
complete menu.” 

“ When you arrive at a village, how 
do you set about selling the books ? ” 

“ My usual custom is to take a case 
of Scriptures, and, accompanied by two 
colporteurs, to make my way to the bazaar, 
where I endeavour to get an open space in 
a central place. Then I open out the case. 


Among the Burmese 


It is always a source of great interest to 
the Burmese to see an Englishman selling 
books in a bazaar. They usually crowd 
round to such an extent that it is difficult 
to deal with them. At first they are all 
keen on buying—merely out of curiosity ; 
afterwards we only get those who are 
really interested, as purchasers. 

m “ As a rule the people know nothing 
whatever about the Scriptures, even by 
reputation. I have visited hundreds of 





IN A MISSION SCHOOL, 
MOULMEIN, BURMA. 


villages—last 
year alone I 


went to over a 
hundred —and in 
very few places 
did there seem to 
be any real in- 
tellgent know- 
ledge or under- 
standing of the 
Christian religion 
or Christian 
Scriptures. Oc- 
casionally I came 
across a man who 
had been edu- 
cated in a Bap- 
tist or S.P.G. 
school, but the 
main body of the 
people seem 
totally ignorant 


OUTSIDE THE RANGOON PAGODA. 
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of Christianity. Despite the fact that there 
is a large amount of missionary work being 
done in Burma, it has hardly yet touched 
the Burmese population outside the larger 
towns. Hence there is all the more ne- 
cessity for the work of the Bible Society, 
in order that God's Word may go where, 
so far, the missionary has not penetrated.” 

“Do you explain to the people the 
nature of the books you are offering 
them ?” 

“At first 
there is little op- 
portunity to say 
much, we are 
kept so busy 
with people 
coming and 
going. We can 
only give a brief 
description, ex- 
plaining that the 
books tell them 
about God, who 
created and loves 
them. It is a 
new idea to a 
Burman to hear 
that there is a 
Creator, and at 
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Among the Burmese 





first he is not inclined to believe it. But pre- 
sently he is sufficiently interested to buy 
a Gospel portion, and, in the majority of 
cases, the Book will be read. In visiting 
villages a second time, I have come across 
several cases where the Book has been 
carefully read, and the purchaser has 
been able to discuss the Gospel intelli- 
gently with me.” 

“ You have recently made an extended 
tour among some of the tribes in Upper 
Burma. Did you meet with any 
success ? ” 

“ Iset out in the expectation of reach- 
ing the Shans, but I did not get far enough 
for this. I came across some other inter- 
esting races, however, and among some of 
these we sold a number of Burmese Gos- 
pels. There are about a dozen different 
languages, some of them spoken by some- 
thing like 200,000 people, as well as 
other smaller races, all totally distinct 
from the Burmese people in habits, 
customs, and dress, as in their speech. 
These are quite untouched by missionary 
work, up to the present. Many of them 
understand sufficient Burmese for con- 
versational purposes, though they can 
neither read nor write it.” 

“ Do you see much of the Karens ? ” 

“IT spent a few days amongst the 
Karens in the Delta, a year ago, and found 
them very willing to receive us, and to buy 
books. The wonderful work among these 
people was in the first place entirely a 
Bible conquest. The Karens had an old 
tradition of a book that had once been in 
their possession, but had been lost by their 
forefathers—taken away from them on 
account of stupidity—and it was to be 
restored to them by a hat-wearing people 
who should come in ships from the West. 
Some think they must have come into 
touch with the Nestorian missionaries, 
others think they may have come into con- 
" tact with the Jews. One of the pioneer 
Karen Missionaries told me that he went to 
a heathen village and sat down to talk to 
the people ; but they said, * No, we do not 
want your words; we want you to read 
from the Book,' and he had to read St. 
Matthew through to them, and was then 
going to say a few words, but they would 
not have them. The Book, they said, was 
enough ! 

“IT must conclude with a striking in- 


stance of the result of selling the Scrip- 
tures, which came to my notice the other 
day. The Rev. W. Sheldon, of the Wes- 
leyan Mission, told me that he wanted to - 
introduce me to a man who was there for 
instruction and baptism. Six months be- 
fore, two boys from the Mission School had 
gone to a festival at Alon, where they 
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sold Gospels. A short time afterwards 
our colporteur, while on a tour, touched a 
small village twenty miles away. On his 
arrival he was received by the village 
schoolmaster with great hospitality. He 
said, “1 want to talk to you about the 
book I bought at Alon. I wonder if you 
know anything about it. I have been in- 
terested in it.” It was one of the Gospels 
sold by these boys. The man had read it, 
and was waiting for further instruction. 
The colporteur told him that, if he came to 
Monywa, he would find a missionary there 
who would explain it to him. He in- 
stantly made arrangements to return with 
the colporteur. I have since heard that 
he has been baptized, with his family,” 
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The King of Talamanca 
By W. Keech 


The Bible Society's Sub-agent in Central America 


Writing from San Jose, Costa Rica, Mr. W. Keech gíies vivid details of a journey 
which he made last September and October into Talamanca, the country of the Bri-Bri 
Indians, carrying wnth him St. John's Gospel, which the Society has recently published, 


for the first time, in the Bri-Bri language. 


TARTING from Port 
Limon, on the At- 
lanticcoast, I 

crossed twenty miles of 
open sea in a gasoline 


launch, landing at a 
small village named 
Cahuita. There I hired 


a horse, and rode a dozen 
miles into the interior to 
Guabre, another small 
village, situated on the 
banks of the River Sic- 
sota. Part of this ride 
lay through dense virgin 
forest, which the sun 
never  penetrates. In 
many places my native 
guide had to cut away 
the bush to clear a trail, 
and my horse had to 
wade up to his knees in 
mud. At Guabre I hired 
a canoe, and began to 
ascend the river. Two 
men punted the canoe 
along with long poles, 
not without risk from 
the swift current and 
frequent rapids and rocks. I spent a 
night in a typical Indian hut, occupied 
by a trader. These huts are built on 
piles, and stand about five feet above the 
ground, the floor and walls being con- 
structed of strips of bark, and the roof 
thatched with dried palm-leaves. The 
huts are cool, and would be pleasant—but 
for mosquitoes. 

The Bri-Bri Indians appear to have 
no special industry, except gathering 
rubber and digging for sarsaparilla roots, 
the latter being very plentiful. I managed 
to talk with some of the people through 
one of my canoe-men, but none of the 
Indians seemed able to speak Spanish. 
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In this district they are almost entirely 
illiterate, and have no schools. On my 
way up the river I met the man who 
translated St. John's Gospel into Bri-Bri: 
he was bringing down several boat-loads 
of Indians to the coast, to work in the 
banana plantations. We halted by the 
river-bank, and I selected several passages 
in the Gospel and asked him to read them 
aloud to his men. In this way a number 
of these untutored folk heard, for the 
first time, the message of God's love in 
their own tongue. 

My journey still followed the river 
and its branches until we reached Caroma, 
where a Bri-Bri chief resides. This chief 
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The . King of Talamanca 


is styled the “ King of Talamanca ” and 
has an allowance of about 840 colones— 
equal to £3 Iss. per month—from the 
Costa Rica Government for acting as 
governor of his tribe. I had the oppor- 
tunity to converse with him for a couple 
of hours. He was the only Indian I met 
on this tour who could speak sufficient 
Spanish to keep up a conversation. He 
told me that, two years ago, his own tribe 
numbered some 1,500 persons, but that 
small-pox and consumption had carried 
off so many that now there were not more 
than 1,000 remaining. Drink also made 
terrible ravages among them. Every few 
days they held a festival, at which they 
assembled for the sole purpose of drinking 
Chicha, a beverage brewed from maize 


Eos 


and allowed to stand until it ferments. 
The chief showed keen interest in the 
fact that the Bible Society had published 
a Gospel in his own tongue. Both he and 
his family are quite illiterate, however, 
and this state of things is general amongst 
his tribe. He listened intently while I 
explained to him God's redemption as 
revealed in the Scriptures. 

From Caroma we set out on our 
return journey, which presented no little 
difficulty and danger. The river was very 
high, and dozens of trees floating along, 
or, embedded in the mud, made navigation 
perilous. Then, from Cahuita to Limon, 
I had to cross twenty miles of open 
sea in a canoe, as no other boat was 
available. 
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The Gospel in Another New Tongue 


NE of the dialects most recently 
added to the Bible Society's list is 
that known as Nagpuriya. Its 

the name given to one of the Ganwari, or 
village dialects, and it denominates the 
patois, or colloquial language, of large 
numbers of people in Chota Nagpur. 
It is particularly in evidence in the 
Lohardaga district, and southwards to 
Biru, Gangpur, and Nagra. 

So far as we know, the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, now in the press, will be 
the first literature hitherto issued in this 
tongue. A small grammar of the language, 
marking the chief variations from ordi- 
nary Hindi, was prepared by the Rev. 
E. H. Whitley, of Ranchi, a few years 
ago, and published by the Government 
of India. 


To the Rev. P. Eidnaes, of Gossner's. 


Evangelical Lutheran Mission, has been 
entrusted the work of translation. 
has worked throughout in correspondence 
with advisers, the late Bishop Wihitley 
and Dr. Notrott, the translator of the 
Bible into Mundari, having shown an 
especial interest in the translation. The 
readers for whom the Gospel is intended 
will be found chiefly among the Mundas, 
Uraons, and Khariyas. 
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The first named, it is true, remain 
faithful to their mother-tongue, but it is 
estimated that quite one-third of the 
Uraons have given up their mother- 
language (Kurukh) and speak only Nag- 
puriya. The Khariyas, who number several 
thousands in districts worked by Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Missions, also under- 
stand Nagpuriya; since there is nothing 
printed in the Khariya dialect, it is parti- 
cularly desirable that these people possess 
the Gospel in a version which they can 
understand. 

Mission work in places where live 
mixed populations of Mundas, Uraons, and 
Khariyas has to be carried on in a lan- 
guage which all will understand. This 
explains the adoption of Nagpuriya in 
place of ordinary Hindi, which is too 
“high” for the ordinary village folk. In 
Nagpuriya they feel quite at home, as it is 
their common medium of communication 
with one another, and is used in their 
ordinary conversation, and in the market- 
place and bazaars. 

The Nagpuriya Gospel is being printed 
in Kaithi type, with which the people are 
familiar, and its circulation will test the 
advisability or otherwise of publishing 
the. other three Gospels, 


Under Syrian Apricot-Trees 
By Mary G. Talbot 


of the British Syrian Mission, Beyrout 


NE of the interesting fea- 
tures of Bible work in 
Syria is the great variety 
of people with whom the workers 
come into contact. Rich and 
poor, Jew and Gentile, Christian 
and Moslem, Druze, Syrian, bound 
and free, dwellers in tents and 
dwellers in towns; and of Chris- 
tian sects, how many! Orthodox 
and Greek Catholics, Latin Catho- 
lics, Maronites, members of the 
Syrian Church, Protestants, all 
with mutual prejudices and op- 
posing doctrines, and yet 417 all 
the common ground of failure— [| 
coming short of the glory of God = 
— and for all the common remedy, 
Christ the Saviour of all men. 





GREEK CATHOLIC PRIEST, 
MOUNT LEBANON. 


With this message your Biblewomen go 
forth. 

One devotes her time almost exclu- 
sively to Jewesses. The Jews of Palestine 
are mostly foreigners in their own land; 
but in Damascus and Beyrout many of them 

are Syrians in language and mode of life, 





Showing the flal-roofed 
houses of the district. 





TREADING OUT THE 
GRAPES: A SYRIAN SCENE. 


though of course their religion 
keeps them distinct from the other 
inhabitants. 

The Biblewoman visits amongst 
some of the poorest and most de- 
graded of these. The work is often 
discouraging, there is much begging 
for temporal help and sometimes 
but little opportunity given for 
reading the Word; but by patient 
waiting and sympathy and perhaps 
catching their attention first by an 
Old Testament story, she is able to 
lead up to the Love of God as 
shown forth in Christ Jesus. 


o 


Of the Druzes there are said to 
be some 100,000 in Syria and Pales- 
tine, and we touch them in most 
of our centres of work. By some 
they are supposed to be descendarrts 
of the ancient Phoenicians. They 
are Unitarians; their great idea is 
exclusiveness ; they believe their number 
was complete from the beginning and 
therefore cannot be taken from or added 
to. 

Last year some thirty Druze women 
attended a weekly sewing class, listened 
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while the Biblewoman read to them from 
the Gospels, and committed verses and 
hymns to memory. 

Some of the younger Druze women 
have learned to read, have asked for 
Testaments for their husbands, and have 
sent their children to Christian schools. 

From town work the Biblewomen find: 
it a pleasant change to go into the country 
and seek out the Bedouin. In the winter 
these children of Ishmael camp on the 
plains, while in summer they seek out 
higher pastures. The Biblewoman is able 





BIDLEWOMEN IN BEYROUT, 
WITH A LADY MISSIONARY. 


fanatical and illiterate, and yet even to 
some of these homes there are open doors. 
Im Ibrahim tells of a house with a 
number of Moslem ladies where she was 
asked to explain the origin of Easter, and 
was listened to attentively while she told 
of Christ's death and burial, and of His 
glorious resurrection. She also visited for 
years a lady belonging to one of the 
best Moslem families in the district, who 
listened readily to the Bible teaching. 


o > 
The Maronites, dating from the seventh 


century, are strongly opposed to evan- 
gelical truth. Their priests are zealous, 








SYRIAN WOMEN, BEYROUT. 


to speak freely of the Saviour to men, 
women, and children ; at any time they are 
ready to gather found her either in the 
open or in one of their black goat-hair 
tents. They are intelligent, and sometimes 
answer questions on the subject of 
the previous visit; and the little Bedouin 
children learn texts. The Biblewomen 
often return home weary with an un- 
wonted amount of walking, but refreshed 
in spirit by the kind reception they have 


received. 
» BM 


By far the largest proportion of the 
population of Syria IS Moslem, proud, DRUZE WOMEN. 
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and in some parts have collected Bibles 
and burnt them openly. 

Some ninety ycars ago light shone into 
the soulof Assad Shidiak. He could not 
blindly follow his teachers. So he was taken 
and walled up in a monastery, sparingly 
fed, a rope tied round his neck, and was left 
to hang outside that passers-by might pull 
it; he was never afterwards seen by his 
friends. His own brother, though himself 
a Maronite, was so furious at this treat- 
ment that he became a Moslem. 

But now there is even an entrance to 
these priest-ridden people. In one Maronite 
home the lady of the house calls her chil- 
dren and servants together to listen to 
the reading whenever the Biblewoman 
visits her. A Maronite seamstress met a 
Biblewoman on the road and said, “Oh 
lady, I heard you the other day reading 
the Gospel to the Shaãb family, and I beg 
you to come and read tome andto my 
girls.” 

This Biblewoman also left a copy of the 
Scriptures at a shop owned by a blind 
man. Passers-by would come in and read 
it, and sometimes when the Biblewoman 
called she would have a little gathering of 
men as an audience. 


a 


Last ycar this Biblewoman spent her 
holiday in a mountain village. Her husband 
had taken a house close to the fountain, 


fr 
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A MISSIONARY AND SOME BEDOUIN WOMEN. 








where was a large apricot-tree with a tent 
pitched near. Here many passers-by would 
rest in the heat of the day, and she had 
an opportunity of telling them the way of 
salvation. 

Sometimes about fifty camels would 
be resting near the fountain, and she and 
her young daughter would get little groups 
of cameleers around them and teach them 
of Christ. Some of these men were from 


the Hauran (old Bashan), and though very 
ignorant, seemed ready to listen. 


They 
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told the Biblewoman they were 
going away for their trading, but 
would be back in about a fort- 
night. 

On their return they came and 
received more instruction, and 
sometimes she would sit out at 
night reading to them, while her 
husband held the lamp for her. 
She has gone to this place for 
her holiday again this summer, 
and has taken Bibles and Scrip- 
ture portions with her; but not 
many of the Hauran cameleers 
can be reached in this way, as so 
few can read. 
| There is much quiet sowing 

and scattering of the Word in 
Syria. When the Spirit comes 
with power from on high, may 
there be a rich harvest | 


The Power of the Book 


Some Chinese Bibles 


In an article on the “ Swedish Baptists 
in China,” which recently appeared in 
The Baptist Times, the Rev. E. W. Burt, 
of the Baptist Mission, Shantung, gives 
a striking example of the power of God's 
Word to lead souls to Himself, irrespective 
of any human teaching. 

“IT must tell you about some men who 
came from a distant village in the hills, 
and it is a pleasure to do so because their 
conversion was due directly to the sale 
of Bibles by a colporteur of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Last spring they 
begged the missionary to visit them, and, 
busy as he was, he managed to go, though 
from past experience far from sanguine, and 
fully expecting that some lawsuit or other 
trouble was at the bottom of their eager- 
ness. Judge his surprise, when hearrived, 
to find they had built a chapel and got 
everything ready. Three years before 
they had got possession of Bibles, and, 
without any human aid, had come to be- 
lieve in Christ. They had for years been 
seeking the truth, joining secret sect after 
secret sect, but finding no satisfaction. 
One was a schoolmaster (who has since 
lost his school for becoming a Christian), 
another kept a shop, and a third was a 
village elder. In the afternoon these were 
all baptized, and we afterwards sat down 
to the Lord's Supper.” 


& 


“ Jesus or Muhammad ? 


Nowhere is the circulation of the 
Scriptures beset with such difficulty as 
among Muhammadan peoples, where the 
fanatical opposition is sometimes such as 
to endanger the lives of our workers. 
Yet even in this, the stoniest and hardest 
of soil, the Seed which is being sown amid 
so much that appears discouraging will ger- 
minate and bear fruit in a most unexpected 
manner. Writing recently from Alex- 
andria, our Agent, the Rev. A. A. Cooper, 
says: 

“ Here is one of these incidents, which, 
when they come (as they do periodically), 
hft our work out of the region of difficulty 
into that of rejoicing. In 1903 one of 
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our colporteurs sold a Bible to a Moslem 
merchant in the town of X-——. Visiting 
his shop later, the colporteur found the 
Moslem greatly annoyed to discover that 
his purchase was the Book of the infidel 
Christians. After some little time, the 
colporteur lost sight of the merchant, 
who had apparently sold up his business 
and departed to some other district. Now, 
after an interval of nearly three vears, 
our colporteur, when touring in another 
part, was recently accosted by the Moslem 
merchant of X After greeting the 
colporteur with the utmost cordiality, 
the merchant produced a book from the 
folds of his long robe and said : 

“* This is the Bible which I purchased 
from you in X three years ago. 1 
read it carefully for weeks, my wife being 
very angry with me for so doing. Eventu- 
ally she agreed to join me in the reading, 
and we read in St. Luke and elsewhere 
of the birth of Christ, then of His life, 
His death, and resurrection; turning to 
the Koran, we carefully compared all 
this with the birth, life, and death of 
Muhammad. We were slowly drawn to 
Jesus Christ, and to believe in the story as 
given in this Book. We saw that, while 
Jesus was holy, Muhammad was a sinner ; 
that, while Jesus was from God, Muhammad 
was not; that, while Jesus had the power 
of God with Him, Muhammad had not. 
We said this is of a truth the One Saviour, 
and we asked ourselves—which shall it 
be, Muhammad or Jesus? And we could 
but choose Jesus. 

“*We then sold up our business and 
our dwelling, and travelled to Upper 
Egypt, where there are many Copts, and 
asked to be baptized as Christians. We 
failed to find any one who would baptize 
us; every one told us to go to some one else. 
Thus we continued to wander from place 
to place. During this time my wife 
passed away, after a short illness, and as 
she was dying she prayed, “ Lord Jesus, 
I am dying, but, according to Thy will, 
receive me as Thou didst receive the 
thief on the cross.” ?” 

This is all we have heard from the 
colporteur so far. It is a remarkable 
fact that such an inquirer should not have 








The Power of the Book 


found some Christian missionary in his 
wanderings; and the pity of it is that 
the Copts, to whom (in the estimation of 
the Moslems) the Book belongs, should 
have so little spiritual life in their Church 
for the help of such a convert. We hope 
presently to hear more of this man. Thus 
far his is one of those cases where the 
Divine Word-—apart from all human 
agency whatever—has been sufficient, in 
the light of the Spirit's teaching, to work 


being aware of the English custom of 
keeping in the rooms of hotels copies 
of the Old and New Testaments, told me 
that she was quite surprised to find 
this book upon the table, and that, re- 
garding its presence as providential, 
she had opened the volume to see upon 
what passage her eyes would first fall. 
She had found some very hopeful and 
encouraging words; they were, “The 
Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. 








THE BUDDHIST MONASTERY, KUSHAN, FOOCHOW. 


a complete revolution in the life and 
thought of two Moslems. 


o 
The Exile's Psalm 


In 1870, after the news of the disaster 
at Sedan, the Empress Eugénie escaped 
from Paris, by the aid of Dr. Evans, 
and crossing the Channel in an English 
yacht, landed at Ryde on Sept. 8th. 
There the party took shelter at the York 
Hotel, and Dr. Evans went out to make 
inquiries. 

“Upon my return to the hotel I 
found the Empress sitting with an open 
Bible in her hand, Her Majesty, not 
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He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the 
still waters.” In consequence of this 
oracular message, or from some vuther 
cause more natural, she had become quite 
cheerful and composed.” 

May not that “oracular message ” 
have been the Divine Father's word of 
comfort to His child in her hour of 
humiliation and anguish? There is no 
portrait of the Empress Eugénie, crowned 
and throned, which appeals to the heart 
as does that mental picture which shows 
her sitting with the Bible in her hand in 
the little Ryde hotel. 


From “ The Life of the Empress Eugéme,” 
by JANE T, STODDART. 


Distributing Testaments at the Kushan 


By the Rev. LI. Lloyd 
of the C.M.S., Foochow. 


Monastery. 


HE Kushan 
Monastery 
lies em- 

bosomed in the 
mountains, nine 
miles east of 
Foochow, and is 
one of China's 
most famous 
shrines. It 
usually contains 
about one hun- 
dred and hfíity 
monks, and Is à 
place of pilgrim- 
age for all 
Southern China. 
Quite apart from 
its religious asso- 
ciations, its rock- 
cut inscriptions, 
lts lovely sce- 
nery, and its 
handsome build- 
ings are well 
worth the trouble involved in getting 
to it. 

A few days since, in company with 
Bishop Price, I paid a visit to the Monas- 
tery, reaching it by the wide and well-laid 
granite pavement which winds upwards 


The Rev. Li. Lloyd. 
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A PORTION OF THE KUSHAN MONASTERY, 








Bishop Price. 


DISTRIBUTING SCRIPTURES ON BEHALF OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY 
IN THE BUDDHIST MONASTERY, KUSHAN, FOOCHOW. 


from the plain, and which was probably 
made by voluntary labour in the cen- 
turies past. Our object was to distribute 
Chinese New Testaments to the monks at 
the instance of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, who had received a special 

; donation for this 
purpose from 
Mrs. Fagg, of 
Cape Town. We 
have always 
been allowed to 
talk freely with 
the monks on 
religious topics, 
yet I was a little 
doubtful whether 
we should be 
permitted to 
distribute the 
Scriptures open- 
ly and publicly 
to all. How- 
ever, not the 
least objection 
was offered to 
our doing so, and 


Distributing Testaments at the Kushan Mo 





the authorities did allin their power to help 
us, even asking us to distribute the books 
during the dinner-hour, when the monks 
were assembled in the spacious dining-hall. 
This we did, and only one or two old men 
who were quite illiterate and almost blind 
refused to accept them on the plea that 


& 
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nastery 


they could not read. As an encourage- 
ment to those who may feel inclined to 
pray that good may result from this ex- 
periment, I may add that two of the monks 
have joined our Church within the last few 
years, and that we know of one or two 
others interested in the Truth. 


ES) 


Traps for Translators 


II. St. Mark's Gospel 


N the introductory paper I confined 
myself to three points—namely, 
grammar, words, ambiguities. These 

are not, properly speaking, traps. They 
are difficulties which stare one in the face. 
Traps are mistakes which one falls into 
unawares. Our mental eyes are affected 
by the glamour of words with which we 
have been familiar from childhood —it may 
be those of the English Authorised Version, 
or of some other version. It is evidently 
a good thing for any one who is likely to 
become a translator to familiarise himself 
with two versions rather than with one 
only; with three rather than with two ; 
and, best of all, with the original —and 
even this he has constantly to read with 
new eyes, turning to his Greek concord- 
ance for the usage of words, and referring 
to the Septuagint as a providential bridge 
between the Greek New Testament and 
the Hebrew Old Testament ; for, after all, 
our New Testament is mainly Hebrew 
thought in Greek clothing. 

Let us now suppose that we have to 
translate St. Mark's Gospel into a new 
language. We look at its first words: 
“ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.” Thisis a simple, 
natural heading. We will imagine that 
we have settled what word to use for 
“ God ” and also for “ Son,” and that we 
have decided how to spell the proper name 
Jesus (the Greek substitute for Joshua) 
and the official title Christ. We have 
evidently got on some way. Still the 
word Gospel stands to be dealt with. 
What does it mean? A book? or a 
message ? It never means a book, either 
in the Old Testament or in the New. It 
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stands for Glad Tidings. It is as if 
St. Mark said: “ This is the way in which 
the good news was first published.” 
There is only one Gospel. The Greek 
word is never used in the plural. An 
Evangelist was a preacher, not a writer. 
Thus we have slid into a trap in many of 
our versions by using the word Gospel or 
Injil (Evangel) for a book. Is it too late 
for us to extricate ourselves? At any 
rate new translators do well to brood 
over the matter. 

Probably every translator has, in con- 
junction with his fellow missionaries, com- 
piled a little vocabulary or dictionary, long 
before he tries his hand on St. Mark. Let 
us see what words he will need for the 
present purpose. They may be grouped 
in the light of the original and of the A.V. 
in some such way as this : 

(1.) There are certain Hebrew expres- 
sions in the Book, reminding us of the 
nationality with which we have to do. 
Thus we find Abba, Rabbi, Rabboni, 
Korban, Gehenna, Pascha, Ephphatha, 
Hosanna, Golgotha, Amen, Satan, Sab- 
bath, Beelzebub, Talitha kumi, Eloi lama 
sabacthani—perhaps others. Some of 
them are explained in the text; this 
shows that St. Mark was not writing for 
Jews. They ought to be preserved and 
interpreted under his guidance. 

(11.) There are Greek words which we 
have retained in our English Bible and in 
our theology. Thus we have the words 
apostle, prophet, angel, devil, baptize, 
mystery, synagogue, parable, blasphemy. 
I suppose that no translator is compelled 
to retain these, if he can see a good ren- 
dering for them. Thus, we English might 
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have put either emissary or missionary 
for “apostle,” agent or messenger for 
“ angel,” and secret for “ mystery.” We 
should have to interpret “ prophet” in 
the light of Old Testament usage, and 
“ baptize” in the light, mainly, of New 
Testament usage, looking in each case 
for a double-edged native word. If we 
follow the Greek we should find no diffi- 
culty probably with the word “ priest,” 
but alas for us if we follow the English ! 
It seems as if our language was too poor 
to afford a native word for this purpose, 
and we actually had .to borrow the Greek 
word “ presbyter,” which stands for a 
wholly different functionary, and dress it 
up into the form “ priest.” 

(ui.) A large number of our words have 
come to us directly or indirectly from the 
Latin, and chiefly from the Latin Vulgate, 
which has exercised an almost incalculable 
influence on Western Biblical theology. 
Thus we have the Words preach, sacrifice, 
disciple, publican, centurion, just, repent, 
remission, offend, offer, Testament, tra- 
dition. This last word needs special care. 
We imagine it means something handed 
down through a course of ages; but this 
is not always its meaning. It is the 
“ handing over ” as much as the “ handing 
down”: hence the verb is used of the 
“ betrayal ” of Christ ; hence also St. Paul 
tells us to “ keep the traditions.” 

(1v.) There are a number of foreign 
objects referred to by St. Mark, for which 
“ loan-words ” have been found necessary 
by us English and by other nations. 
Thus we have had to borrow the words 
camel, leper, sponge, sandal, alabaster, 
linen. Other people may be perplexed 
by such words as swine, cock, ass, mustard, 
sickle, millstone, leaven, snow. They may 
have no “ garments” to speak of, no 
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Let us pray in February— 


officials, no money. Their reckoning 
of times and seasons and years may 
be nil. 

(v.) There remain 2sychological words, 
such as spirit, soul, faith, hope, love, save, 
sm. We need a double-edged word for 
“save,” as it is applied to the body as 
well as to the soul, and we have to dis- 
tinguish the two Greek words for healing, 
one of which exactly answers to our word 
“cure ”-—s.e. take care. 

(vi.) Other words need much care and 
thought, lest we should confuse things 
which differ. Thus in Mark xiii. 33, 35 
there are two words translated “ watch ”: 
there is the Temple proper (Mark xv. 29), 
and the whole sacred place, which includes 
the Temple courts (xiii. 1) ; there is power 
in the sense of authority, power in the 
sense of capacity, and power in the sense 
of muscular strength; there is the eye 
and the eyeball (viii. 23, 25); there is 
ceremonial and spiritual anointing em- 
bodied in the name of Christ, and there is 
the medical use of unguent (vi. 13), which 
the “ peculiar people” have failed to 
observe. There is the puzzling word 
“ generation”; and the word translated 
“spirit” in chap. vi. 49, which the re- 
visers have rightly turned into “ appari- 
tion”; and the word for the reception 
of sight, which literally means “ to look 
up”; also the word for transfiguration, 
which properly means transformation. 
The two words for “life” ought to be 
carefully distinguished; also the two 
resurrection words: also the verb “to 
will” in such passages as viii. 34 and ix. 35; 
also the perfect tense in such a sentence 
as “thy sins are forgiven thee.” The 
translator must evidently work with his 
eyes open. Many and many a time he has 
to say “ Lord, open Thou mine eyes.” 


“* Prayer can no more be wasted than love." 
Jd. M. Neale. 


I. For increased contributions from Auxiliaries, in view of the close of the Society's 


financial year on March 3Ist. 


2. For China, in its present state of transition. 
3. For God's blessing on our new work now being undertaken by the aid of the 


Centenary Fund. 


4. For a larger circulation of the Society's literature, and a deeper interest in the 


Society's Mission to accrue therefrom. 


And let us remember in all our prayers the Rev. J. H. Ritson, on his journey to the 


Far East. 


Ca dmon 


The Father of English Sacred Poetry 


HE site of the Whitby Monastery, 
which is the scene of all that we 
know of the earliest of English 

poets, is a remarkable one. Towards the 
north the River Esk flows through a deep 
and rocky gorge, and as it nears the sea 
spreads into a broad bay. To the east 
the dark shale cliffs fall abruptly down to 
the German Ocean, which spreads its wide 
expanse of hungry waters to meet the 
distant horizon. In all 
other directions, after a 
brief interval of green 
fields which are of com- 
paratively recent date, 
the great Yorkshire moors 
stretch into the land. 
The sea, constantly de- 
vouring the too friable 
land, has brought the 
Monastery nearer to itself 
than it was in the days 
of its founder, the good 
Abbess Hilda. She was 
a woman of rare power, 
one whose counsel was 
sought by kings and 
princes. Her Monastery 
contained both monks 
and nuns, and so ex- 
cellent was its discipline 
and so great the atten- 
tion given to ecclesiastical 
training that five bishops 
were brought up under 
her care. It was fitting 
that our first English 
poet should be a dweller 


in the gentle Abbess 
Hilda's  Monastery at 
Whitby. 


Cadmon evidently oc- 
cupied a menial position 
until he was well ad- 
vanced inycars. He was 
probably the ferry-man 
of the Monastery, and 
assisted in the stables 


when his ordinary services  wHiTBY ABBEY. 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne 


were not needed. When the dependants 
met at the evening meal and it was ended, 
the harp was passed from hand to hand, and 
each man was expected to sing something 
which he improvised. But Cadmon had 
not learned to make verses, and used to 
leave the table when singing began. Once 
when he did this, having to take care of 
the horses that night, he went to the 
stable, and at the proper time lay down 
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Cxdmon 


to rest. As he slept he saw a person, who, 
saluting him, said, “ Cadmon, sing me 
something.” But he replied, “ I cannot 
sing, and left the guest chamber because 
I could not, and came hither.” The 
answer was, “ Still you must sing to me.” 
“What must I sing ?” “The beginning 
of created things,” was the reply, and 
Cx mon sang verses to the praise of God, 
and when he awakened from sleep re- 
membered the words. 

In the morning he was led to the Abbess 
Hilda, who tested him, found that he was 
in truth a poet, and gladly received him 
into her Monastery, where he became a 
monk. She caused him to be taught the 
whole series of sacred history; and, 
turning what he heard into most sweet 
verse, he made his teachers his hearers. 
“ Others,” says the Venerable Bede, “in 
the English people after him tried to make 
poems, but no one could be compared 
with him, for he learned the art of singing, 
not from men, but from God.” 

There 
Cadmon's Paraphrase now in existence. 
It is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
It is a small folio of 229 pages: the first 
212 pages are written in a clear and careful 
hand, apparently in the tenth century. 
Caedmon died in 680. The Paraphrase 
was bequeathed to the Bodleian by 
Junius, Librarian to the Earl of Arundel, 
and a friend of John Milton's. It is 
highly probable that through him Milton 
learned about Cadmon's early work, and 
by it he may have been influenced in 
framing his great poem. 

I cannot go into the many questions 
which have been raised as to which part 
of the Paraphrase, as we have it, is ac- 
tually Cedmon's. Three centuries passed 
between his death and the writing of the 
copy which we possess—as long a time 
as separates us from Shakespeare. It is 
probable that in this copy much which is 
not his has been interpolated, but we have 
In it, at all events, a manuscript of unique 
interest and much of the work of this 
grand old Whitby monk. 

It contains, in the first place, an in- 
troduction which treats of the Rebellion 
of the Angels and the Fall of Man, opening 
with an ascription of praise to “ the Lord 
Almighty, without beginning or end.” It 
speaks of the bright bliss of the angels 





is only one manuscript of, 
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when they knew not sin, and then, after 
a brief account of the “ Creation,” returns 
to tell in more detail of Satan's high 
position in heaven and the gradual working 
of pride and envy in his mind. He 
proudly calis his rebel followers together, 
but is hurled from his lofty seat, and, with 
all his comrades, falls three days and 
nights into swart hell. Of that hell there 
is a marvellous description, as though, like 
Dante, our first poet had gazed upon the 
tortures of the damned face to face. 
Where will you find in verse four words 
like those in which he brings its full terror 
before you? He tells of the bottomless 
abyss filled with intensely burning heat, 
bitter reek of smoke, swart mists, night 
immeasurably long, and ere dawn cometh 
the east wind and frost-bitten cold. 
When, unable to bear the blending of 
fiercest heat and most freezing frost, the 
lost ones seek another land, they come to 
one that 1s “ lightless and liges full,” void 
of light and full of fame. There you have 
the Inferno in a sentence. 

Bede says that Cxdmon “sang the 
creation of the world, the origin of the 
human race, and the whole history of 
Genesis; and made many verses upon 
the departure of the Children of Israel 
from Egypt and their entry into the Land 
of Promise, with many other stories from 
the Holy Scriptures concerning the in- 
carnation, passion, resurrection, and as- 
cension of Our Lord, the advent of the 
Holy Spirit, and the teaching of the 
Apostles ; likewise of the terror of future 
judgment and the horror of hell's pain, 
but of the sweetness of the heavenly 
kingdom; and many more verses also 
about the Divine goodness and judgments, 
by which he endeavoured to draw men 
from the love of evil and to excite in them 
the choice and practice of good.” 

And here I must leave it; but I may 
point out the deep interest which lies in 
the fact that our first poet sang a song 
which we still read with delight, and 
struck the keynote which has been 
responded to by all the greatest in the 
grand galaxy of singers who have handed 
down the Divine art through the many 
centuries which are gone. May we not 
believe that, as Bede says, “he learned 
the art of singing, not from men, but from 
God * ? 
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THE REV. J. WHITE AND NATIVE CONGREGATION 


IN THE EPWORTH CIRCUIT, RHODESIA. 
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The Shona New Testament 


By the Rev. J. White, of the W.M.S., Rhodesia 
Translator of the Shona Testament 


HE pioneer missionary on entering 
new territory finds himself in a 
veritable Babel of confusing sounds ; 

not a single word of all that meet his ear 
is familiar. His first despairing wonder 
is how he shall ever sufficiently understand 
this Jjargon to make it the medium of 
conveying the truths he has set out to 
“declare. 

Everyday necessities compel him to 
make a start. He soon acquires a stock 
of common nouns by inquiring the names 
of familiar objects around him. This is 
the first and easiest step; verbs, pre- or 
post-positions, and all the particles that 
give life, colour, and exactness to the 
language, have yet to be learned. Here 
his sorrows begin. 

As his acquaintance with the language 
improves, he finds that his ideas too are 
almost as foreign as his speech. His 
native assistant will supply him with a 
superabundance of words pertaining to 
sorcery and divination, and yet is puzzled 
to get sufficiently suitable terms to express 
some elementary Christian idea. Youmay 
take their name for God, but you must 
give it an entirely new meaning. Yet, 





hopeless as the task sometimes seems, 
it may be accomplished. And as the 
student proceeds he is again and again 
surprised at the potential wealth of mean- 
Ing he discovers in some of the words in 
most common use. Taking these words, 
degraded in many instances by associa- 
tion, he puts them to new and nobler 
uses. 

“ Missionaries pluck the flowerets of 
savage speech, and weave them into 
chaplets for the brow of Christ.” 

When the first Wesleyan missionaries 
entered Mashonaland, they found a people, 
not only without the Gospel, but without 
a scrap of literature. Think fora moment 
what an immense initial difficulty such a 
lack involved! There was no accessible 
religious vocabulary; no accessories of 
public worship in the form of the Scriptures 
or hymns ; no guide to native ideas and 
beliefs. Everything had to be done 
through the medium of a very imperfect 
interpreter. It would be no less startling 
than amusing if one could but know all 
the wonderful things these quondam 
mouthpieces made one say. I venture 
to think the preacher would not recognize 
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The Shona New Testament 


his sermon again, after it had passed 
through this medium. Yet we would not 
disparage these men: without them the 
beginning would have been harder still. 

In attempting to reduce the language 
to writing, we were not without a model. 
All African languages are spelt phoneti- 
cally: we conformed to this universal 
practice. Yet some of these sounds it is 
well-nigh impossible to express by any 
combination of letters in the alphabet. 
Let the reader try to pronounce “ idshga ” 
— cat, or “ imbga ”—dog. 

We began with a small spelling-book 
for schools. This was followed in 1897 
by St. Mark's Gospel. The difficulties 
in the way of such a work at first seemed 
insuperable. But, in a way quite Pro- 
vidential, the needed assistance was 
obtained. Jonas Chiota, the son of a chief 
— a noted witch-doctor, Chiremba—was 
converted, and went to work with some 
ama-Xosa natives, who taught him to 
read and speak their language. Shortly 
after this he entered the employ of our 
- Society as waggon-driver. My time then 
was almost wholly taken up with travelling. 
With Jonas as driver I journeyed from 
place to place, initiating new work or 
superintending those stations already in 
existence. Whilst thus engaged, the work 
of translating the Scriptures was begun. 
Jonas's knowledge of si-Xosa proved 
invaluable. Then, and since, his services 
in this department have been well-nigh 
indispensable. During the hottest part 
of the day, as the oxen rested, we sought 
the shelter of some big tree and under 
its shade toiled away. What patience 
this task involved! What endless dis- 
cussion and searching for the right words! 

But all this weariness and fatigue were 


forgotten when, after revising and re- 
revising, we sent off the finished result to 
the Bible Society, which promptly printed 
a first edition of 1,000 copies for us. I was 
in England at the time the books reached 
our mission station, and, as no price had 
been stipulated, my colleague on the field 
wrote and told me that he had sold the 
first fifty copies at 2s. each—people having 
gladly paid this price. I wrote back 
and told him the price should be 6d. per 
copy. 

Some pathetically amusing sights have 
been witnessed at places to which this 
Gospel has found its way. A vouth 
whilst working in Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
has been taught to read in our school: 
returning home to his heathen kraal he 
takes a St. Mark with him. By way of 
exhibiting his wisdom he begins reading 
to a company of his friends. Word by 
word, sentence by sentence, he spells out, 
greatly to the amazement of the assembly, 
the news of this strange book. “ What 
is this?” “This thing telling us all sorts 
of things in our own tongue ?” “ What 
can it mean? Sorcery! Made by white 
men ! What prodigies these are!” 

So, often anticipating the missionary, 
this little book has found its way into 
many a distant village. It was a very 
imperfect first attempt, and yet who shall 
estimate its value ? 

St. Mark was followed by St. Matthew 
in 1902. This is a much better transla- 
tion; a thousand copies of it are now in 
circulation. In 1903, 2,000 copies of St. 
John were printed. Every year, as more 
and more children are taught in our 
schools, the number of readers increases. 
The whole New Testament is now in the 
hands of the printers. 


Wihosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 


“Every thought which is base, or vile, or selfish, 


is firstof al! untrue."' 
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F.J. A. Horr. 


With the Gospel 
in the Transvaal 


In Johannesburg Gaol 


ITHIN the last few weeks I have 
been privileged to take part 
in two important and most 

interesting services. Mr. A. W. Baker— 
a layman who holds regular services at 
thirteen or fourteen mines, and in five 
of the different gaols in the Transvaal— 
was unable recently to take his services 
for the Chinese in the Johannesburg 
Central Gaol, and asked me to officiate 
in his place. The Court Interpreter went 
with me and interpreted my message to 
the prisoners. We had separate services 
for the long-sentence prisoners and “ short- 
timers.” The former service was the more 
interesting, as the missionary ministrations 
have been more continuous. About thirty 
were present, and they listened intently 
to what was said. At the close of the 
service one man, who is sentenced to four 
years” imprisonment for housebreaking 
with violence, and who has been converted 
as a result of Mr. Baker's ministry, engaged 
in prayer. Mr. Baker's Mission has 
rendered most valuable services to the 
Chinese labourers. Some weeks ago a 
Chinaman, condemned to death for 
murder, was visited by a representative 
of the Mission, with the resulf that he 
was converted and made conscious of 
his acceptance with Christ. The mis- 
sionary accompanied him to the gallows 
on the day of execution, and in saying 
farewell the Chinaman shook his hand 
and said: “ I thank you for all you have 
done, and when I get up there I shall 
look for you, that when you come I can 
thank you again.” 


At a Leper Asylum 


My second service was at the Leper 
Asylum, about five miles from Pretoria. 
I had heard from Mr. Creux that the 
native lepers had collected £5 7s. for the 
funds of our Society. On Nov. zsth 
I went with him to the Asylum. Over a 
hundred native lepers were present at 
the service, and listened most intently 


By the Rev. George Lowe 
The Bible Society's Agent in Johannesburg 


to the account I gave of the Society's 
work. At the close of the address Mr. 
Creux handed me the £5 7s. previously 
collected. I thanked the lepers in the 
name of the Society, and when I sat down 
the deacon, a native leper, stood up to 
say that they had some more money for 
the Bible Society, as they all wished to 
contribute. He then handed Mr. Creux 
£1 14s. It was a pathetic scene; part 
of the money had been placed in a small 
purse carried in his pocket, and he 
extracted this with great difficulty, handing 
it to Mr. Creux between the withered 
stumps which remained of the fingers 
of his left hand, his right hand having 
been completely destroyed by leprosy. 

Another man came forward, with 
an additional 3s. Then another arose 
and said it was customary, when visitors 
came to see the natives of South Africa, 
for them to offer efficient hospitality. 
On this occasion they had been unable 
to offer food and a home to the repre- 
sentative of the Bible Society, but he— 
the leper—had been authorized to present 
7s. for the purpose of getting food for 
their visitor. I need hardly say that 
the offering was too sacred to spend 
in personal comforts for the Agent, and 
was placed in the collection, which now 
amounted to £7 IIS. 6d. I shall never 
forget the scene which the service pre- 
sented. There were several aged people 
present, but the most pathetic of all 
were the little children, ranging from 
two years upwards, who sat upon the 
front seat in the congregation. Already 
the dread disease had begun its work, 
and they are doomed to lives of perpetual 
suffering. In spite of all this, some of 
the faces were radiant with happiness, 
and the congregation sang most heartily 
the simple songs of Zion, which had been 
translated into their native language. 
It was gratifying to see that many of 
them had their Bibles or Testaments 
with them, though the difficulty of 
turning the pages, when searching for 
my text, seemed very great, 
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Here and There 


The Archbishop of the West Indies has 
written a special letter of thanks for the 
Society's gift of large-type Bibles for the 
use of inmates of the Poor-house at King- 


ston, Jamaica. 
9 SB 


The Anniversary of the Adelaide Auxi- 
liary on Nov. 2nd, held in the Town Hall, 
was attended by more than 1,000 persons. 
-The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel J. Way, Bart., 
President of the Auxiliary, gave a very 
interesting address, ffom the chair. The 
singing was led by a choir of 300, and the 
speakers included the Rev. J. Murcell, and 
the Rev. Henry Howard. This Auxiliary's 
Free Contribution remitted to London for 
the year ending Sept. 30th was £400. 


nd 

Under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Alliance, whose Diamond 
Jubilee falls to be cele- 
brated in 1907, the Eleventh 
International Conference of 
Christians of all countries 
will meet in London from 
July 3rd to July 8th. 


, Sm) SM) 

As we mentioned in our 
last issue, a memorial of 
Mary Jones has been erect- 
ed on the site of the cot- 
tage where she was born. 
We are now able to repro- 
duce a photograph of this 
monument, picture, post- 
cards of which can be ob- 
tained from Mr. R. Morgan, 
Walter Street, Abergyno- 
lwyn, Merionethshire. 


One of the sights of the 
New Zealand Exhibition 
which has been recently 
held at Auckland is a Maori 
pa, built as it would have 
been built a hundred years 
ago, before the Maoris used 
firearms, and reproducing 
all the features of trench, 
palisade, gate, and various 
kinds of huts. Maoris have 
visited the Exhibition from 
different parts of New Zea- 
land,andsomelIslandershave 
alsoarrived from Rarotonga, 
Aitutake, and  Mangaia 
Our agent, the Rev. F. H. 
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Spencer, writes: “ Being well known to 
many of the Maoris, I received a welcome 
from them, and was introduced to these 
Islanders, who are their guests.” They be- 
long to the same Maori race, and with some 
of them I was fairly able to converse in 
Maori. They had brought with them their 
Bibles, printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the Maoris gave them 
credit for carefully observing Christian 
customs. (One morning I went early to 
the Exhibition grounds, and gathered some 
of the Maoris together for a short service. 
Speaking briefly from Acts xvii. 26, He hath 
made of one blood all nations ofmen . . .,1I 
pointed out how the practical solidarity of 
the race is being effected by the circulation 
of that Word which reveals the One Father 
of mankind, and how by receiving His love 
we gain the love of our brethren.” 
8) a) Ê 

In response to a request 
from the Rev. Dr. W. G:. 
Lawes, of Sydney, the Com- 
mittee have made a fur- 
ther grant, on “ missionary 
terms,” of soo Motu New 
Testaments for the L.M.S. 
Mission in New Guinea. 

o SM 

Pastor Delord, of the 
Mission Protestante Fran- 
caise, has remitted from 
Maré, New Caledonia, the 
sum Of 520 francs, being 
the proceeds of his sale of 
the Scriptures supplied to 
him by our Society. 

e: Ed 

At the December meet- 
ing of the Helpers' Asso- 
ciation, a most instructive 
Lantern Lecture was given 
in the Bible House by the 
Rev. J. H. Ritson, who de- 
scribed his recent tour in 
Italy on behalf of the Bible 
Society. The interest was 
increased by the fact that 
Sir Andrew Wingate, who 
presided at the mecting, 
had himself accompanied 
Mr. Ritson on this Italian 
tour, and — to the audi- 
ence—one of the pleasing 
features of the evening 
was the personal tribute 
he paid to Mr. Ritson. 


Here and There 


The article on Cedmon by Dr R. Spence 
Watson is reprintcd from the admirable cur- 
rent report of tbe Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Auxiliary. | 

The Indian Christian Association in 
Bombay has decided to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Rev. Baba Padmanji 
by founding a Scholarship Fund for the 
benefit of Indian Christian students, to be 
named the Baba Padmanji Scholarship 
Fund. When a sufficient amount has been 
collected, the views of subscribers will be 
sought as to the best way of administering 
the fund. An account of Baba Padmanji's 
connection with the B.F.B.S. appcared in 
The Bible in the World for Dec., 1906. 


ce, Gr 

In November the Rev. A. W. Young, 
Secretary of the Calcutta Auxiliary, ad- 
dressed thoroughly successful and repre- 
sentative meetings on behalf of the Society 
at Dacca. The Commissioner of Dacca 
kindly invited the European residents to a 
meeting in his drawing-room, when he 
himself presided. The Chaplain of the Station 
and the Rev. E. Manley, of thc Oxford 
Mission, took part, and the Baptist mis- 
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sionaries were also present. The next 
evening the Baptist missivnaries arranged 
for Mr. Young to give a public lecture in 
their fine hall. Mr. Manley presided, and 
the Commissioner spoke in high appreciation 
of the Society's work. The collections and 
gifts amounted to about Rs.200, and the 
interest aroused was much in advance of 
anything previously displayed in Dacca. 


SO 


The Bible Society was recently anxious 
to obtain for exhibition purposes a copy of 
the original Ganda version of St. Matthew, 
translated and printed by Alexander 
Mackay. The Secretary of the Bible Com- 
mittce in Uganda put a paragraph to this 
effect in Uganda Notes, which is published in 
that country. This came to the notice of 
Miss Pilgrim, of the C.M.S. Uganda, who very 
generously torwarded to the Bible House a 
copy of the Gospel which she had in her pos- 
session. Such a valuable gift will prove 
exccedingly uscfui in showing the evolution 
of the Ganda Bible. Perhaps therc are other 
fricnds having interesting specimens of 
unique versions, who would be glad to pre- 
sent them to the Society. 





SELLING TAMIL GOSPELS OUTSIDE THE QUARRIES, PENANG. 
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Among the Tamils in Penang 


E publish some illustrations this 
month showing Gnanapragasam, 
our Tamil colporteur in Penang, 

selling Scriptures to his fellow-countrymen. 
The Rev. W. H. Williams, our Sub-agent, 
writes : 

“ Qn this particular occasion we visited 
the Tamils who live at the foot of the 
Penang Hills. The majority of them are 
engaged in the stone quarries, while others 
act as coolies to carry Europeans up the 
hill to the hotel and bungalows which are 
situated at the summit of the highest peak. 
In the background of the photo you can 
see a specimen of the chairs which they 
use for this purpose. There are generally 
six men to each chair and passenger. 
We found the men very pleasan fellows, 
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and quite prepared to listen to what we 
had to say. (snanapragasam read a por- 
tion of Scripture to them in their own 
language, after which they were most 
anxious to buy our books, but unfor- 
nately most of them had left their homes 
in the morning without any money. Not- 
withstanding this, however, we disposed 
of quite a number of portions. We could 
only remain a short time in the quarries 
themselves, the heat was so intense, but 
during our brief stay Gnanapragasam read 
a few verses from one of the Gospels, and 
several of the men purchased books. 

“ Gnanapragasam has just returned 
from a short trip to one of the Native 
States. Ina few days he sold nearly 300 
volumes.” 


Personalia 


During his stay in Melbourne, the Prefect 
Hwang Hon Cheng, Chinese Imperial Com- 
missioner, received an address from repre- 
sentatives of the Anglican Church, presented 
through Archbishop Clarke. On the same 
occasion the Commissioncr was also pre- 
sented by Mr. Fred G. Barley, the Bible 
Society's Organizing Secretary, with a 
casket in carved Chinese wood, containing 
the Books of the New Testament in Chinese. 
This casket is a facsimile of the original 
casket which was accepted from the Society 
by the Dowager Empress of China. 

o 

The Rev. T. S. Wynkoop, the devoted 
Secretary of the North India Auxiliary, and 
Mrs. Wynkoop will leave India in Apnil for 
a furlough, arriving in England early in May 
on their way to the United States. 


E 


Us 


We regret to learn that the China Agency 
is losing the services of Mr. Leonard Thomp- 
son, who has resigned his position at Shang- 
hai. Since 1901 he has done excellent work 
as Assistant-agent to the Rev. G. H. Bond- 
field. During the latter's absence on fur- 
lough in 1902-3 Mr. Thompson filled his 
place in most efficient fashion as the Society's 
Acting-agent at Shanghai. He leaves us 
with the best wishes of his colleagues and 
the Committee. 

o 

The Bible Society has sustained a great 
loss in the death of Mr. Watson Askew- 
Robertson, J.P., of Ladykirk, Norham-on- 
Tweed, who since 1889 has been Honorary 
County Secretary for the northern division 
of Northumberland. Taking the dcepest 
practical interest in the work of our Society, 
Mr. Askew-Robinson for many years regu- 
larly arranged the annual meetings of the 
scattered centres of population on the Eng- 
lish side of the Twecd, and saved the Society 
considerable sums in travelling expenses by 
kindly conveying the deputation from place 
to place. In a district where many of the 
villages lie far from the railway and often 
many miles apart, such service is very con- 
siderable. Besides his generous annual sub- 
scription to the Society, he usually gave fiO 
at such meetings as he was able to reach in 
his own neighbourhood, and he again and 
again eloquently advocated its cause from 
the platform. 





MR. MORGAN HARVEY, 
Member of the Bible Society's Committee. 


We record with regret the death of the 
Rev. Joseph Rhodes, who worked for five 
years in West Africa in connection with the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. After being 
invalided home for the second time, his 
health precludcd his returning to that field, 
and he devoted all his spare time to the 


translation of the Bible into Popo or 
Dahomey. | 
Sh 8) 


We cordially acknowledge the receipt of 
the sum of £5 as a subscription from “A. P.” 
for the circulation of the Scriptures in foreign 
lands. At his request an advertisement to 
this effect was inserted in The Christian 
World of October 11. 

Bo 

With much regret we learn from Perth, 
Western Australia, of the death of the Rev. 
W. F. Main, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, who for many years rendered the 
Society excellent service in South Australia, 
where his life's work was mainly accom- 
plished. 

Bo) 

At their mceting on Jan. 7th the Com- 
mittee took leave of the Rev. J. H. Ritson, 
who was earnestly commended to God in 
prayer. He travelled East by the overland 
route, leaving Marseilles by the S.S. Mar- 
mora on Jan. 1Ith. Mr. Ritson expects to 
reach Hong Kong, viá Colombo, on Feb. 7th, 
and is due in Canton on Feb. 12th, returning 
to Hong Kong the same week. After visiting 
Swatow, Amoy, and Fuchow he hopes to 
arrive at Shanghai about Feb. 26th. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria &t., London, E.C. Telegrams, '' Testaments, London.” 
Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 
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The Bible in the World 


His 


E are at oncearrested by the order in which these words occur. 
If the prophet had written, His work 1s with him, and his reward 
before him, the meaning would be simpler : we should think 


Reward of the future compensation for our present weariness, and remind 


is 
with 
him, 
and 
his 
Work 
before 
him 


But in a far profounder sense Christ's true 
disciples discover that their reward is with them. 
We cannotalways say that their success is with them: 
Often their Master claims them for service which 
is passive, rather than active ; often they are elected, 
not to achieve, but to endure. And always the 
cause and kingdom of God are so far-reaching 
that the issues of the Church's labour must needs 
lJie out ofsight. Nevertheless, our Lord's beatitudes 
are all spoken in the present tense, and to loyal 
hearts they are continually coming true. Those 


ourselves of the promise that if we sow in tears weshallreapin joy. The 
words as they stand, however, appear like a paradox. Yet paradox 
is no uncommon form of expressing the deep things of God. And 
without attempting to exhaust the import of such words, or to go behind 
their translation, we may take them as suggesting two forgotten aspects 
of Christian service—its ever-present recompense, and its ever-widening 
horizon and scope. 

Concerning all faithful servants, is it not a faithful saying that 
their reward is with them, in the daily wages of fidelity ? Eventhe 
children of this world inherit a share in the blessing which goes hand 
in hand with honest toil. For there is a zest in struggle, an ardour in 
exertion, a glow in achievement, common to all human activity. The 
scholar who scorns delights and lives laborious days, the explorer who 
adventures across uncharted de- ati 
serts, the craftsman who wrestles 
with rival competitors in trade, 
each discovers in a real sense that 
his reward iswith him. The man 
who—as Adam Bede said of the 
great Hebrew leader —“ carries a 
hard business well through "finds a 
joy in battling with the very hard- 
ships which he conquers, apart 
from any other prize. 





Christian*tvho have been called to serve as pioneers 
of faith are seldom, perhaps, permitted to reap 
golden harvests, or to gain any shining outward 
success. Yet, though they spend their lives at 
lonely mission stations, even there their reward 
is with them—that reward which Thomas Aquinas 
summed up when he prayed : Non aliam mercedem, 
Domine, nisi Te. Humble and unrecognized 
among men, they still have Christ, everywhere and 
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His Reward is with him, and his Work before him 





always—Christ their all-sufficient, ever- 
lasting portion, to make up to them even 
here and now for all they suffer and sur- 
render, all they lose and let go and leave 
behind for His Name's sake. 

Times come in the experience of every 
believer when he is tempted to ask himself, 
half bitterly, what remains for him amid 
life's disappointments and bereavements 
and failures, as his pulses slacken and his 
powers decay. Until a Voice makes 
answer : “ Behold, I am thy Youth, and 
thy Health, and thy Opportunity, and 
thy Success, and thy Consolation; I am 
thy Friend and thy Shield and thy ex- 
ceeding great Reward: all thy fresh 
springs are in Me.” 

Not less commanding is the alternate 
truth: “ His work is before him.” | Those 
who enter into the secret of Christian 
service realize that as God's work advances 
it must correspondingly expand. The 
old Rabbis declared that every fulfilment 
of duty is rewarded by a wider duty to 
perform. Our Lord cheered His captive 
apostle with this promise : “* As thou hast 
testified concerning Me at Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.” 
One chief recompense of well-doing consists 
in “ the wages of going on ” : you become 
more and more entangled in the sacred 
task, and more fascinated by its interests 
and more sensitive to its claims. To His 





veteran disciples Christ's service grows 
more absorbing and exacting year by 
year. Sodt is that the oldest missionaries 
often perceive most clearly how much the 
missionary enterprise demands. So it is 
that after a century of world-wide labour 
the friends of the Bible Society confess 
more earnestly than ever that its work Is 
before it still. 

And may not those who are fellow- 
labourers with God on earth humbly 
hope for some share in the endless activities 
of heaven ? The servant who is faithful 
over a few things shall be made ruler over 
many things at last, and so enter on a 
career of more joyful, because more 
strenuous service. Perhaps it is true that 
“ we need a widened and invigorated ideal 
of the spiritual universe through which 
we may one day wander.” Certainly to us 
Christians the life of the world to come 
appears not as a passive felicity, but rather 
“as the prolongation of all generous ener- 
gies, the unison of all high desires.” It 
doth not enter into our hearts to con- 
ceive what things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him, in that land where 
repose and toil are no longer severed — 
where His servants shall serve Him, in 
sinless, tireless, transfigured labour ; and 
they shall see His face, whose present 
vision is already the beginning of their 
eternal reward. “T.H.D. 
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Another Deficit ? 


The Society's financia! year closes on March 3Ist, and we should be glad if all Treasurers 
of Auxiliaries and all subscribers to the Society's funds would send in their contributions as early 
in Marchas possible. The greater part of the remittances usually reach us on the last three days 
of the month. - As Good Friday falls this year on March 29th, and the Bible House will be closed 
from Thursday evening to Tuesday morning, it will be a great convenience to have early remit- 
tances. The books will, however, be kept open so as to include sums received on April 2nd. 

We are making strenuous efforts this year to avert another deficit; but the work is expanding 
in all directions, and any retrenchment can only be of a temporary nature. We earnestly appeal to 
al! Auxiliaries and individual friends of the Society to send larger contributions than in previous 
years. For eight years in succession the accounts have closed with a balance on the wrong side. 
These have been years of exceptional difficulty and general financial depression. Thc Committee 
have faithfully endeavoured to maintain the work under these circumstances, but this has only been 
done by sacrificing the Reserve Fund. They sincerely trust that with better times and greater 
prosperity they may confidently look for a generous advance in the income placed at their disposal. 


Matters of Moment 


By  generous 
permission of the 
Court of Common 
Council of the City 
of London, the 
Society's Juvenile 
Birthday Meeting 
will be held at 
the Guildhall on 
Saturday, March 
2nd, at 3 pm, 
when the Rt. Hon. 
the Lord Mayor 
and the Sheriff 
have promised to 
attend in state. 
Juvenile collectors 
within the Metro- 
politan area are 
entitled to tickets 
of admission. 
Adult friends in 
charge of children 
will also be 
heartily welcome. 
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We have much 
pleasure in pre- 
senting our 
readers with a 
photograph of Dr. 
Alexander : Peck- 
over, of Wisbech, 
ex-Lord  Lieu- 











- Às the Bible 
is the Book of 
prayer, so the 
Bible House may 
be justly called a 
house of prayer. 
The ' Committec 
and the Sub-com- 
mittees open in- 
variably with a 
petition for God's 
help and guidance. 
For many vyears 
past it has been a 
regular custom for 
the whole staff to 
gather every 
Tuesday morning 
for special prayer 
together. Be- 
lieving thet there 
are friends of the 
Society in London 
who would gladly 
unite in thanks- 
giving and inter- 
cession on behalf 
of the work, the 
Committee have 
resolved to insti- 
tute a monthly 
prayer-meeting at 
the Bible House, 
at which all Chris- 
tians will be wel- 
come. This meet- 


tenant of Cambridgeshire, than whom ing will be held, as a rule, on the third 
the Bible Society possesses no friend more Wednesday in each month, the first being 
loyal or more munificient. a arranged for Wednesday, Feb. 2oth, the 
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second for Wednesday, March 2oth, and the 
third for April z4th—the time being from 3.30 
to 4.15 pm. The members of the Committee 
will preside in rotation, and one of the Secretaries, 
or any Foreign Agent who may be available, will 
give such recent information as may suggest 
praise or emphasize the need for prayer. May 
we remind our readers that requests tor prayer 
in relation to the Society's work are always 
valued. These may be addressed to the Editor 
of THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD. 

The Society has recently sent out to Adelaide 
40,000 copies of the English New Testament, 
which are being distributed among the children 
in the State schools of South Australia, as the 
generous gift of three gentlemen, Messrs. D. Murray, 
R. Barr Smith, and W. Charlick, who have now 
ordered 22,000 more Testaments for the same 
purpose. In South Australia the Bible is not 
taught or read in 
the State elementary 
schools. 

»m 

Among many ex- 
amples of splendid 
generosity in New 
Zcaland we may 
mention two. The 
Wanganui Auxiliary 
has remitted a Free 
Contribution of fIIO 
for last year, an 1n- 
crease of £37 on its 
total for 1905. The 
Waimate  Auxiliary 
sends a Free Con- 
tribution of f71, 
which is remarkable, 
inasmuch as Wai- 
mate town is not 
large and the neigh- 
bouring districts are 
inhabited by a scat- 
tered and purely 
agricultural people. | 1 
Nearly the whole of [o 
this uai has been 2, e di 
gathered by collec- [o 
tors, almost two- | E | Es 
thirds of it having [0 20 A 
been contributed in | 42 
amounts varying 
from Is. to 5s. each; 
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By permission from “ Savage Childhood.” 




























A FUTURE BOMVARA CHIEF, 
By permission from “ Savage Childhood.” 


the total number of donors 
was as many as 409. 
8) Sê) 


Among other contributions 
for 1906 received from our 
Auxilaries in New Zealand, 
the following all show an in- 
crease on the previous year: 
Wellington, £30; Wairarapa, 
£23 Ios.; Feilding, £40; 
Napier, £127; Taranaki, £85; 
Ashburton, (£149; and 
Marlborough, at  Blenheim, 
+30. 

' The deathof the venerable 
Dr. John G. Paton removes 
one whose apostolic labours 
mn the New Hebrides have been 
enshrined in the most vivid 
missionary autobiography of 
our time. Here we will make 
no attempt to commemorate 
his labours and triumphs, 
except so far as they con- 
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cern the Bible Society. He was among its 
most enthusiastic supporters, joining the 
ranks of the Vice-Presidents in IgoI. Not 
many months ago he collected informa- 
tion for us with regard to the translation 
of the Scriptures in the languages of the 
New Hebrides. For this polyglot archi- 
pelago our Society has published the whole 
Bible in the language of Aneityum, the 
complete New Testament in ÀAniwa 


ALL IN A ROW. 


(translated by Dr. Paton himself), and in 
Faté, while in nineteen other languages it 
has printed some portion of the Scriptures. 
Besides these, a version of the complete 
Faté Bible is in manuscript, and the 
Eromanga New Testament is in the press. 


" Portions in two fresh dialects have re- 


cently been published by the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, and in yet two 
more dialects portions have been issued 
without recourse to any Bible Society. 
The greater majority of these results have 
been accomplished during the last twenty- 
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five years, and we may safely say that they 
have been largely the outcome of Dr. 
Paton's example and influence. The de- 
sire of his heart was summed up in the 
concluding sentence of the pamphlet which 
he wrote for our Centenary in 1904: 
“ Oh that by the prayers, and gifts, and 
bequests of the Lord's people the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and its kindred 
institutions may be able to extend the 





By permission from 
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Bible, with all its blessings, to every land, 
and nation, and people of the world.” 
» 

The Times states that “the third 
general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in India (formed by union of 
Scottish, Canadian, and other Presby- 
terian Missions), recently held at Indore, 
considered a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a united Christian Church of 
Indians. A comprehensive resolution was 
adopted, recognising the advisability of 
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working towards the formation of a united 
indigenous Church, in place of maintaining 
sectarian churches' with Western charac- 
teristics and under the supervision of 
foreign missionaries. The assembly ex- 
pressed the view that the Indian Christian 
community should, as far as possible, be 
responsible for the development of the 
scheme. It was resolved to appoint a 
union committce, consisting of 20 Indian 
members of the various presbyteries, to 
enter into correspondence with other 
Churches and Missions, and to invite them 
to appoint committees of Indian Chris- 
tians to co-operate towards the endin view. 
This is a small beginning in a direction 
favoured by many observers of the mis- 
sionary situation in India.” 
“a a 

The Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem has 
promised to observe a '** Bible Sunday ” 
in the Collegiate Church of St. George 
and to devote the offertories to our 
Society. 

E: ES 

In the city of Alexandria we have a 
striking illustration of the cosmopolitan 
and catholic personnel of the Society's 
staff. There the Bible Society's Agent is a 
Scotsman, its Warehouseman is a German, 
its Superintendent of colportage is an 
Englishman, its Depôt-kecper is a Greek, 
its packer is an Abyssinian, while its 
colporteur engaged in the city is a Syrian 
who was born at Nazareth ! 
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“Orient and Occident” is the title 
of a weekly Arabic illustrated paper, 
edited at Cairo by two C.M.S. muission- 
One of its recent issues was a 


aries. 
special Bible Society number, which 
discussed for Moslems the question 


whether the Scriptures can be translated, 
and gave a brief review of the history 
of the translation of the Scriptures from 
the earliest times. The issue of a special 
Bible number of a vernacular paper is 
unique in Egypt, and gives gratifying 
cvidence both of the increased interest 
in the Holy Scriptures amóng intelligent 
native readers, and also of the way im 
which so many Christian missionaries in 
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the land of the Pharaohs are quietly but 
effectually aiding the work of the Bible 
Society. 


What becomes of the books which our 
Society publishes ? Here is one practical 
answer. Of the New Testament in the 
Union Nyanja Version, printed during 
1906, we learn that altogether 4,912 New 
Testaments and 3,440 copies of the Four 
Gospels have already been sent out to 
British Central Africa as follows: 2,520 
Testaments and 2,432 Four Gospels to the 
Dutch Reformed Church Mission at Mvera; 
1,200 Testaments and 200 Four Gospels 
to the Church of Scotland Mission at 
Blantyre, B.C.A.; 624 Testaments and 
504 Four Gospels to the United Free 
Church Mission at Livingstonia; 568 
Testaments and 304 Four Gospels to the 
Zambesi Industrial Mission, Mitsidi. The 
cost of printing and binding 10,000 New 
Testaments and 5,000 copies of the Four 
Gospels, amounting altogether to £630 
(exclusive of the charge: for packing and 
freight), has been shared between the 
National Bible Society of Scotland and 
our own Society. 


ESTA 


The Korca Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., at its recent annual 
meeting at Fusan, adopted a Minute in 
appreciation of the work of the Bible 
Societies in Korea, from which we extract 
the following significant paragraph : 

“ The Christianty that is being 
developed in this land is pre-eminently a 
Bible Christianity. It is the Scriptures 
that the evangelist takes in his hand when 
he goes forth to preach. It is the Word 
of God that 1s being believed, and by which 
men are being saved. Itis the Bible that 
15 the daily food of the Korean Christian— 
his spiritual meat and drink. In a way 
that 1s difficult for one to understand 
who hives mn a land of daily newspapers, 
magazines, and books coming from the 
press m a constantly increasing stream, 
the Bible holds the chief place in the 
mental and spiritual nourishment of a 
multitude of people im this land. This 
being the case, the work of the Bible 
Societies is invaluable; they are the 
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right hand of the mission bodies, our 
invaluable allies in the warfare against 
Satan and his kingdom. We assure you 
of our sympathy in your problems and 
difficulties, our appreciation of your efforts 
on behalf of this people, and an interest 
in our prayers.” 


es o 
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A striking leader on the work of the 
Bible Society appeared recently in the 
Straits Times, Singapore, from which we 
extract the following: “As a triumph 
of enterprise and a miracle of organization, 
I suppose that this uncommercial Society 
cannot be surpassed by any commercial 
undertaking that the world has ever 
produced. As an enterprise, no land is too 
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remote, too barbarous for the Society”s 
emissaries. The Society's place in the 
march of the world is ahead of civilization. 
The Bible Society knows neither sect nor 
schism. Rather it should be said that 
it knows them but only to nullify them, 
for the rule is that a strict balance of 
sects shall be preservedin itsadministration. 
There can be no dominant party. Its 
money affairs are directed not by divines, 
but by hard-headed Christian men of 
business, who are probably not to be 
beaten the world over. The Bible 
Society's finances are never in a muddle. 
On the other hand, the executive are 
mostly divines. They have the enthusi- 
asm, and they take the work in which en- 
thusiasm can work miracles.” 





In the New Hebrides 


By the Rev. T. W. Leggatt 


who is translating the Gospels into Kuliviu 


- Last year's Editorial Report announced the publication of St. Mark's Gospel, which had 
beca translated into Kuliviu (the language of an island to the south of Malekula) by the Rev. 
T.W. Leggatt, of the New Hebrides Mission. This was printed by the Bible Society's Auxiliary 
in Melbourne, and a consignment of the books sent out to Aulua, Malekula. Mr. Leggatt has 
since written the following account of the people on the islands of Malekula and Kuliviu. So 
great is the diversity of languages in the New Hebrides that the Bible Society has already printed 
some portion of the Scriplures an twenty-four difjerent languages, while for Malekula alone 
three distinct versions have been found necessary, in order that each of the various tribes may 
have God's Word in a tongue they can understand. 


S Kuliviu is only a part of my mission district on Malekula, perhaps it will 
clear the way if I first tell you a little of the history of the Mission on this 
island.  Malekula is the second largest island in the New Hebrides : it is 

about seventy miles long, and twenty-five wide at the southern end, though much 
narrower at the north; in fact it is not unlike a bag with a string tied round the 
neck. When mission work was started here in 1886 we reckonced that there were 
about 20,000 inhabitants, but they have considerably decreased since then. 

“Man Malekula” had a very bad name, and on that account but few 
traders ventured to settle on that island. I have 
not found them, however, much worse than other 
natives. 

[t would take too much time to describe their 
appearance and customs, which differ very much 
from the islands in the south of the group. 
| From some of the photographs which I send, 
vou will see that they erect large images in the 
sacred grounds belonging to the villages. We 
generally say that these represent their deijfied 
ancestors, and that is as near the truth 
as we are likely to get. On the island 
of Kuliviu, for which the translation 
has been made, it would seem that 
these images represent the presiding 
spirit of the rank to which the man who 
has setit up belongs. There are at least 
ten ranks, and the initiation into each 
is calleda “ Mangki.” A certain number of 
pigs are kled—which must all have long tusks— 
and teasting and dancing form part of the 
celebration. 

When the man rises to a higher rank, instead 
of carving a new Image, he purchases it from one 
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who has risen higher still, and sells his old one 
to one who succeeds him. 

lhe Malekulans were, and in the inland parts 
still are, cannibals, and they used the bones of 
their victims to tip their arrows, which were also 
porsoned, A man had as many wives as he could 


aftord to buy, and these usually cost ten tusked 
pigs each: The one thing which distinguished 
THE arROwWROOT PLANT Thiserwestoa them from other islanders in the south of the 
IN BLOOM, MALEKULA, height of 4 feet. New Hebrides was their elaborate system of 
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caste. Not only 
was there a great 
separation made 
“between men 

and women—a 
man would be 
considered de- 
filed if even his 
mother, wife, 
sister or daughter 
were to touch 
his head, or to 
eat a part of his 
food — but even 
among the men 
themselves, a 
man dare not 
cat food which 
had been cooked 
on the fire of a 
man of lower 
rank. He could 
not even take a 
hght from it, but 
had to make 
fresh fire by fric- 
tion, rubbing a 
sharp pointed 
stick on a log, until the powdered wood 
ignited. 

For many years Christian work among 
these people was beset with discourage- 
ments, in fact the Mission was nearly 
broken up during the first year, through 
the murder of a native teacher. 

It was full five years before any natives 
were found bold enough to come regularly 
to school and church. Before that, they 
were only to be reached by seeking them 
out in the villages. 

Like all the New Hebrideans they have 
great faith in sorcery, firmly believing 
that certan men have power to cause 
sickness and death by burning scraps of 
food, clippings of hair, etc. In this con- 
nection, a somewhat amusing incident 
occurred with one of our first converts. 
After long discussions one small village 
had agreed to “ take the book,” the others 
were to wait a little and see whether any 
evil befell them. Shortly after this, our 
great friend Barabunkabunk came to the 
mission house in much distress: he had 
been told that some one was making bake 
on him (or bewitching him), and he had 
become so terrified that he had not been 
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Photo by the Rev. T. W. Leggatt. 


able to eat or sleep for a day or two. I 
reassured him as best I could, but as these 
people always like to “ take something,” 
I mixed up a good strong cup of beef tea, 
putting plenty of sugar and pepper in 
it (they prefer things with a nip in them, 
and have a rooted objection to anything 
bitter). He asked a blessing on it, and 
drank it down while munching a hard 
ship's biscuit. He felt quite strong after 
it, and went home to make a big pudding 
of yams, which quite established the cure. 
It seems humourous, and so it is, but 
under it all we see the loving care of our 
Heavenly Father, for if that man had died 
then, as many do through sheer fright, 
it is hard to say what effect it would have 
had on the Mission. 

Of course our first duty was to learn 
the language. As Malekula was a per- 
fectly new field, neither missionary nor 
teacher having been there before us, wc 
were utterly unacquainted with the 
language. Quitc a number of the people 
had been in Queensland, however, and 
spoke “ pidgin English” fluently. This is 
a barbarous jargon, but apart from its 
ludicrous murdering of English words it 
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is not without its value. In many cases 
it is really English spoken with a native 
idiom. In English we would say “ bring ” 
a person or thing, “ pidegin English ” says 
“take 'im come,” which is the literal 
translation of the Malekulan words “ levia 
bene.” Itis not a style of speech that one 
would willingly use longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary, for a sermon or a prayer 
in it sounds very irreverent indeed. 

We had also the help of teachers from 
the Christian islands, who were able to 
give us many words much more quickly 
than we could have got them from the 
Malekulans. 

We tried all sorts of plans, paying for 
words, and asking for them; but when we 
had become a little proficient we found 
that the best plan was just to sit quietly 
down and listen to their gossip. 

Our first translations were very crude ; 
partly politeness and partly ignorance of 
what we were driving at, kept the natives 
from correcting us. I found a word which 
I took to mean “ sacred ” or “ holy,” as 
it was applied to a piece of ground that 
no one would trcad on. I was proceeding 
joyfully to translate the hymn “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” when I discovered that the 
word in question meant a grave-yard. 

At another time I told some boys to 
“ burn down ” a house when I meant them 
to thatch it: when I said silé instead 
of sale. As that was within the limits 








IDOLS IN THE VILLAGE SQUARE, KULIVIU. 


of their comprehension, they explained 
my mistake to me. They did not, how- 
ever, see anything wrong in our first hymn, 
but sang for weeks, “ Come thou, O Jesus,” 
which I meant for “ Come to Jesus.” Of 
course every word used in the translation 
of the Scriptures 15 carefully tested and 
submitted to one native after another 
before being adopted. 

Before we ventured to ask the Bible 
Society to print the Gospel of St. Matthew 
for us at Melbourne in 1894, hymns and 
Scripture sentences were first written out 
with a pen, and then printed on a small 
press which came to us from friends in 
Rutherglen, Scotland. 

Although I have been twenty years on 
the island, there are many words that I 
do not know yet. We have debated for 
years as to the proper word for “ a sign,” 
and are not satisfied yet. Then for “love” 
we have had to use a word which means 
“ to compassionate,” as It seems to convey 
the meaning better than the words for 
“desire” or “like.” For “ almsgiving ” 
we had for long to use a word which really 
means “to fatten a pig by frequent 
feeding.” It is casy to get the words 
when the things are there, but in Malekula, 
as in most heathen countries, the ideas of 
“love,” forgiveness,” “ self-denial,” etc., 
are practically unknown. 

It is difficult for us in the early days 
of our work to look at things from the 
native's stand- 
point. Ask a 
man, for in- 
stance, the words 
for “ Ieat yam,” 
pointing to your- 
self, and most 
lkely he will 
give you the 
second person, 
“thou eatest.” 
In the same way 
1f you ask him, 
“ Didn't you do 
this?” he will 
reply (I suppose 
quite correctly), 
“ Yes,” meaning 
“IT did not do 
it.” 

Learning a 
language like this 


Photo by the Rev. T. W. Leggatt. 
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MALEKULA WOMEN PEELING ARROWROOT 








Photo by the Rev. T. W. Leggan. 


WHICH WILL BE SOLD TO PAY FOR THEIR SCRIPTURES. 


takes us to the rootsof things. A man is 
placated when his heart is “ made smooth,” 
“to kiss” is “to lick,” and to believe is 
“to swallow”-—a sense not unknown in 
colloquial English. We speak of “ feeling 
a pain,” but the Malekulans “ hear ” 
both odours and pains. 

The great difficulty in our work on 
Malekula is the diversity of language, 
which changes every few miles along the 
coast, the bush tribes of one valkey hardly 
understanding those in another. That 
has no doubt been caused by the isolation 
of enmity, and has also tended to keep 
the tribes at war with each other. As 
was the case in the ancient Latin, the 


Malekulan word for “enemy” and 
“stranger ” is the same. 
Turning to the Kuliviu version, 


Kulviu is one of the Maskelyne islets 
situated at the south-eastern corner of 
Malekula, about six miles from Port 
Sandwich, where the great discoverer, 
Captain Cook, anchored. There are nine 
islets in the group, but only four of them 
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are inhabited. The population is a little 
over three hundred people. The language 
or its dialects are understood as far as 
Port Sandwich, and for some distance along 
the south coast. My district extends for 
over twelve miles along the south coast 
to a little island called Hambi. The Hambi 
dialect differs ffom the Kuliviuan, but not 
so much as the Kuliviuan differs from the 
Auluan, which is our principal language. 

We began Mission work in the Mas- 
kelynes about eight years ago. At first 
the whole island turned out to school, but 
gradually a separation took place, and 
those who had not counted the cost drew 
back. At the beginning we had but one 
school on a piece of land we purchased, 
and round it a Christian village grew up. 
Just since Christmas the other two largest 
villages have “ come 1n,” and teachers are 
settled in them. The majority of the 
people now attend church. 

The Kuliviu boys whose photographs 
I am sending you are all Christian lads ; 
by staying often at our head station in 
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Aulua for training and by contact with 
the teachers, who are all Aulua men, they 
have become well versed in that language, 
and assisted me to make the translation 
into Kiliviu. One or two of them read 
English fairly well, but the translation 
was mostly made through Auluan. I had 
the boys with me for several months, and 
as chapter after chapter was translated 1t 
was type-written and sent down to be 
read and criticised in the schools. 1 
usually spend a 
week with them 
every two 
months, and on 
these occasions 
we are trans- 
lating and re- 
vising nearly all 
day. 

It was an in- 
teresting day for 
us when the 
Gospels arrived. 
We started off 
from Aulua in a 
little seven-ton 
ketch on a 
Friday morning, 
and beat down 
towards the 
Maskelynes 


sea and high 


wind. It took 
us the whole 
day. When we 
got to anchor I found that the 


teachers were all over at another island. 
I took the boxes of Gospels ashore, and 
slept for the night under the verandah of 
one of the native houses. Early next 
morning we set out for Hambi, where I 
spent Sunday with my people, and during 
the next three days visited several villages. 

Thus it was not till the Thursday that 
I started for Kuliviu. The first part of 
the way was by boat, and then after 
walking two miles across a point of land 
I found the Kuliviu people waiting for 
me with a large canoe. This canoe is 
named “ Paum,” because, as I was told, 
it was purchased for three pounds! It was 
a good bargain, as the canoe holds over a 
dozen people. With the help of eight 
padéles, we soon covered the four miles 
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through the islands to Kuliviu, which we 
reached just as the sun went down. Here 
I found the teachers full of cagerness to 
see the Gospels. They had a long talk 
on the question of paying for the books, 
and finally decided that the money should 
be raised by collection. It was considered 


to be more brotherly to have a common 
fund; but if any one treated his book 
carelessly, he would be required himself 
to pay for a fresh copy. Next Sunday we 


Photo ày the Rev. 
T. W. Leggatt. 
had our services as usual in the morning, 
and the Communion Service in the after- 
noon. À splendid congregation listened 
very attentively to the reading and preach- 
ing, and afterwards gave a collection of 
£I 125. Id. towards the cost of the Gospels. 
The Kuliviu people have plenty of 
arrowroot growing on their island, but 
cannot prepare it on account of the 
scarcity of fresh water. Nevertheless, 
they will not fail to pay for their Gospels, 
as the coral reefs around have abundance 
of pearl shell, not pearls, of which a few 
inferior ones are found at times, but the 
large spiral shells called “ turbos,” which 
are used for making knife handles and the 
like. These they will dive for and sell 
to traders, and so make money to pay for 
the Word of God in their own tongue. 


The Bishop of Truro 


“HE annual meeting of the Penzance 
T Auxiliary, which was held on Jan. 
IÓth, was a record gathering for 
Penzance. The chair was taken by Mr. T. B. 
Bolitho, the Bishop of Truro being the 
chief speaker. St. John's Hall, in which 
the meeting was held, is supposed to seat 
900, but the audience far exceeded this 
number, hundreds of people standing 
throughout the meeting in the aisles and 
stairs and lobbies, some entirely out of 
sight of the platform and speakers. 

In the course of his impressive address, 
the Bishop said that he knew it was not 
possible that they should all think alike 
in religious matters, any more than in 
any other matters. Uniformity was im- 
possible in this world—nay, he thought 
it would be a rather monotonous and 
miserable world 1f uniformity was possi- 
ble—but unity of spirit was the Chris- 
tian doctrine. He could promise them 
that he would use hospitality—it was 
a special function of Bishops—to 
every man who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, and would work 
with him for the spirit, the edu- 
cation, and moral and social 
welfare of all classes of people. 
Tí he had any ambition as Bishop 
of that diocese, he thought at 
would be that the See of Truro | 
should be in reality a cathedra 
umitatis, a chair of Christian 
unity. On those grounds 
especially he was glad to | 
find himself on that plat- | 
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form, because the Bible Society welcomed 
to its platform, to its counsels, and to its 
administration, Christian men of all de- 
nominations who loved and believed in 
the mission and the power of the Bible 
as God's most precious gift to man. He 
believed the Bible to be the greatest of all 
books, the most precious library they had, 
because it was a record of the facts and 
truths uttered by the most inspired men 
that God had ever given to the world; 
and, above all, because it contained the 
record of the revelation of God Himself 
through His Blessed Son, Jesus Christ. 
How could they treat such a book as 
that like any other book ? Why, what 
an absurdity it was to teach the Bible 
as an ethical text-book, or a literary 
text-book ! “ My friends,” continued the 
Bishop, “it is not the literarv power of 
the Bible, great as that is, noble as 15 
the literature of the Bible; it is not 
merely the ethical teaching of the 

3ible, grand as that ethic is compared 

with any other ethics m the world ; 
it is not that which has traimed the 
character of the English people 
ever since the day when King 
Alfred translated the Psalms and 
some portions of the Gospels 
down to to-day. No; 1f the Bible 
were not saturated through and 
through with the Living Christ, 
why, such work as you are trying 
to do by this Society would be a 
ghastly and a miserable farce. 
How can you teach such a Book, 
with such a record, as an ordinary 
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book ? God grant that the day may never 
come to England when in the common 
schools of our country it is impossible to 
teach the Bible as the ground of their re- 
ligion,as the onething which gives grittothe 
English character. Godgrant that that day 
may never come.” | But why should he say 
such things to them, who by their presence 
there showed their faith in the Bible and 
lts mission and work. He entreated them 
to give of their sympathy to the work of 
the Society which was the handmaid, the 
friend of all Churches, and the handmaid 
of all Churches in their mission work. 


8) 


dra, 
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All their missionary societies, whatever 
they might be, would be almost helpless 
without that Society to give them the 
tools for their work. Let them give their 
sympathy, their prayers, their means, to 
help the society and do something thereby 
to the spreading of Christ's kingdom cn 
earth. They daily prayed the Lord's 
Prayer: “Thy Kingdom come” Let 
them not only pray for it, but work for it. 
Let their praver be that of Sir Thomas 
More of old—* O God, as thou hast given 
me grace to pray, so givc me grace to 
work.” 


Nai 


A Model Latin New Testament 


HERE is no need in the pages of this 
magazine to emphasize the high im- 
portance of the Latin Vulgate in 

the study of textual criticism and of 
Biblical interpretation. What students 
have hitherto lacked is a cheap and handy 
critical edition of Jerome's recension of 
the Latin text. The want has now been 
supplied by the Wiirttemberg Bible So- 
ciety, to which we alrcady owe the 
Stuttgart text of the Greck New Testa- 
ment, adopted by our own Society for its 
Centenary Edition. This most progres- 
sive German Institution has just issued 
a Latin New Testament, with a critical 
apparatus, prepared by Dr. Eberhard 
“Nestle, the eminent professor of Maul- 
bronn, whose name is a sufficient guar- 
antee for scholarly and accurate produc- 
tion. Dr. Nestle has naturally adopted 
for his text the Clementine Vulgate of 
1592. His critical apparatus gives the 
variants of the carlier Sixtine edition of 
1590, and of the later Vatican issues of 
1593 and 1598. By the generosity of the 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press, 
he 1s able also to present various readings 
extracted from the famous Wordsworth- 
White recension of the Latin Vulgate now 
im preparation. Unfortunately only the 
Gospels (1889-98) and the Acts (1905) of 
this Oxford edition have as yet appeared. 
In the remainder of the New Testament, 
therefore, Dr. Nestle gives variants drawn 
from other critical recensions, viz. those of 
Lachmann (1850) and Tischendorf (1854), 
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and from editions of Codex Amiatinus and 
Codex Fuldensis. The ordinary student 
of the Latin text has thus, in a convenient 
form, all the critical helps which he is 
hkely to need. It remains to state that 
the format of the volume is wholly admir- 
able. “The book 15 uniform in size and 
price with the Stuttgart Greek and Gcer- 
man editions of the New Testament, and 
may be obtained either interpaged with 
one of those editions, or separately. 

The only Latin editions published by 
our own Society are Beza's version of the 
New Testament, and Junius and Tre- 
mellus” translation of the Psalms. These 
Latin texts, though possessing value and 
interest, have no real authority and afford 
no critical help to the student. Many, we 
believe, would welcome the publication by 
our own Society of a manual edition of the 
Vulgate text of the New Testament, simi- 
lar to that published by the Wirttemberg 
Society. It is interesting to recall that 
in 1827 Professor L. van Ess, who was 
intimately connected with the carly cfforts 
of the Bible Society in (Germany, pre- 
pared a student's edition of the New 
Testament in Greek and Latin, the Greek 
being based on the Complutensian text 
and Erasmus, and the Latin following 
the Clementine Vulgate. Of this handy 
edition the London Committee in I830 
authorised the purchase of 500 copies, 
which were distributed among Roman 
Catholic students in Germany. 


H. F. M. 


The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S., Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


III. The Book of History 


HE second 
in order of 
the Confu- 

cian Classics is 
the Book of 
History, Some 
would place it 
first, as it un- 
doubtedly con- 
tains some of 
the earliest frag- 
ments of Chinese 
literature which 
have come down 
to us. Itis not 
a history, how- 
ever, but a collection of historical and 
semi-historical documents, extending, 
with many gaps, over a period of about 
one thousand seven hundred years. It 
begins with an account of the semi- 
legendary emperor Yao about the year 
2357 B.c., and ends (chronologically) with 
a speech by Duke Mu of Ch'in in 624 B.c. 

The current tradition is that the 
collection was made by Confucius from a 
much larger number of documents which 
existed in his time, and that he wrote a 
preface to it. But the tradition is not 
supported by evidence, and probably 
grew out of the desire to give the classic 
the authority of the great sage. In the 
Discourses or Analects Confucius Is recorded 
as mentioning the classic by name and 
quoting from it as if already a well- 
known work. It was not till nearly 400 
years after his death that the collection 
and preface were first attributed to him. 

The classic is said to have consisted 
originally of eighty-one documents in one 
hundred sections or chapters, of which 
forty-two chapters were irretrievably lost 
im the fires of Ch'm the Book-Burner, 
213 B.C., leaving us only forty-nine docu- 
ments, divided into fifty-eight chapters, 
and the preface. 

It is not known who wrote most of these 


* One great scholar 
the reckoning to 2357 B.c. 
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documents, or when they were written, as 
they are without name and date. What 
we know with some degree of certainty 
is that in the time of Confucius, five 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
a collection of documents existed called 
the Shu or Book, and that portions of 
it have come down to our time under 
the name of the Shu-Ching or Book- 
Classic, The later portions of the work 
may be considered historical, but the 
carlier portions can only be regarded 
as a body of tradition based on ancient 
records. 

The fabulous history of China reaches 
backward some two or three million years 
before the Christian era, and is well filled 
with heroes and demi-gods. Even the 
soberest of Chinese scholars believe that 
the authentic history of their country 
can be traced back to about 3000 B.c., 
and the names of the great sage-sovereigns 
who are supposed to have ruled China 
in those early times are in every one's 
mouth. But the Book of History passes 
over these fabulous and legendary periods 
and begins its story about the year 2357 
B.c. We say about, for the classic itself 
gives no dates, and the earliest date in 
Chinese history which has been fixed 
with any degree of certainty is *84I B.c. 


(Shao K'ang-Chieh, 1011-1077 A.D.) helieved he had carried back 
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The earliest which can be fixed by astrono- 
mical data is 776 B.C. 

The first five chapters of this classic 
contain a record of the sayings and doings 
of the first two paragon rulers Yao and 
Shun, and of Yii the Great, founder of 
the first dynasty. These three reigns are 
the Golden Age of China, and these three 
sovercigns, especially the first two, are 
her ideal rulers. We read little of Yao 
and Shun in subsequent chapters, nor 
are they mentioned in the Book of 
Odes; but eightcen centuries after their 
time, first Confucius and then Mencius 
idealised them, invested them with every 
virtue and held them up as models to all 
mankind. Since then their names have 
been synonyms of virtue, wisdom, and 
statesmanship. The unknown author of 
these chapters, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has given to his record of them 
a highly imperialistic colouring out of 
keeping with the simple things which he 
narrates. These rulers could only have 
been tribal chiefs, but he dignifies them 
with the title of emperor, and dowers 
them with a vast domain embracing ten 
thousand states—a territory larger than 
China is now or ever has been. 

Of the remaining fifty-three chapters 
four relate to the Hsia or first dynasty 
(2005-1707 B.c.), seventeen to the 
Shang or second 
dynasty (1706- 
1123 B.C.), and 
thirty-two to the 
first half of the 





Chow or third 
dynasty (1122- 
255 B.C.) Each 


of these dynas- 
ties was founded 
by a man chosen 
by Heaven for 
his virtue, wis- 
dom, and state- 
craft. The suc- 
cessors of each 
gradually de- 
generated, and 
losing their 
virtue, lost the 
affection of the 
people, the de- 
cree of Heaven, 
and the imperial) 





throne. The last sovereign of Hsia was 
a cruel and vicious tyrant, and the last 
sovereign of Shang a monster of wicked- 
ness: “ He does not reverence Heaven 
above, and inflicts calamities on the people 
below. He has abandoned himself to 
drunkenness and debauchery. He has 
cruelly oppressed the people, and in 
pursuit of his pleasures has built him- 
self palaces, towers, pavilions, and ponds.” 

Then Heaven withdrew its decree 
and gave it to the House of Chow, 
which in its turn became wicked or 
worthless. The history of these three 
dynasties is a '*monotonous record of 
heroic beginnings, gradual decay, and 
ignoble endings.” 

Generally there 1s little or no con- 
nection between the documents composing 
this work, and there are many gaps, some 
extending over two and three hundred 
years. The aim of the collator was not 
to give a history of China, but to bring 
together a number of state papers illus- 
trating and inculcating good government. 
All the great men of the past are put into 
the pulpit and made to preach political 
and ethical sermons. Their text is some 
living person or passing event, their 
pulpit the battlc-ficld or the imperial 
throne. Some were addressed to the 
army on the eve of battle, some to the 
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feudal princes, and a few to the sovereign. 
Taken together, they form and were 
probably intended to form, The States- 
man's Pocket-Companion. The virtues 
specially inculcated are watchfulness and 
humility, reverence towards God and 
regard for the people. 

The polity of China during these first 
three dynasties was a feudalism which 
became more marked with each dynasty. 
The empire was divided among the great 
nobles, who were 
directly respon- 
sible to the em- 
peror as suzerain 
for the good 
government of 
their fiefs. But 
when a weak 
hand held the 
reins, the feudal 
chiefs did as 
they liked, made 
war on one 
another, and dic- 
tated to the 





sovereign  him- 
self. 
The sovereign, 


though he ruled 
by Heaven's ap- 
pointment and 
bore such high 
titles as “ divine 
ruler,” “son of 
Heaven” and 
“ Heaven's first- 
born,” was not 
an irresponsible despot. Heaven held 
him to a strict account, and destroyed 
him if he neglected his sovereign duties 
or oppressed the common people. The 
classic says: “ Kings, princes, dukes, 
and great officers were not appointed for 
the pleasure of one but for the good of 
all.” “Heaven sees as the people see 
and hears as the people hear.” 

In the very first chapter of this book 
we find polygamy already existing. Yao, 
the first sovereign mentioned, gave his 
two daughters in marriage to Shun in 
order to test his fitness for the throne; 
and favourite concubines played a baneful 
part in the downfall of the first two 
dynasties and in the decay of the third. 

Divination was practised from the 
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earliest times in regard to all important 
state affairs. The allusions to it through- 
out the classic are numerous, and in the 
chapter called the Great Plan rules are laid 
down for the determination of lucky and 
unlucky events. The state had its official 
diviners. The instruments used were the 
shell of a tortoise and the stems of a 
grass called shih, forty-nine of which were 
manipulated after the manner of Fu-hsi's 
diagrams, described in last month's article. 





As already stated, this classic contains 
very little history and a great deal of 
preaching; the facts are few and the 
sermons many. Kings, princes, and 
ministers chide, exhort, and counsel one 
another from the first page to the last ; and 
for the most part they do these exceed- 
ingly well. “ Be reverent,” “be watch- 
ful,” “be humble,” “be upright,” “ be 
pure,” “be diligent,” are ever-recurring 
exhortations. The politico-ethical element 
Is everywhere present. 

But while the ethical element is clear 
and integral, the religious is vague and 
incidental. God is worshipped under 
the names Heaven and Supreme Ruler. 
These names are used interchangeably, and 
often in the same sentence. Sometimes 
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there may be a slight distinction * in 
their meaning, but generally they are 
synonymous. The two terms are also 
combined, and God is called Imperial 
Heaven Supreme Ruler. At the begin- 
ning of the third dynasty (1122 B.C.), 
the term Heaven-and-Earth is also once 
used for the Supreme Being. Godappoints 
the sovereign and gives him wise ministers. 
But His decrees are not fixed, for He has 
no partial affections and is inexorably 
just. He helps only the good. He com- 
passionates the people, and has conferred 
upon them a moral sense which if followed 
would keep them from error, and has 
appointed sovereigns and sages to assist 
Him in teaching and protecting them. 

From the earliest times the capital 
of the empire always had an altar to 
Heaven in the southern suburb, on which 
at cach winter solstice, and on other 
special occasions, the sovereign, as high- 
priest of the nation, offered a bullock 
without blemish in sacrifice. The bullock, 
then as now, was burned in a furnace 
beside the great altar. The leading idea of 
the whole ceremony is praise and thanks- 
giving, though the idea of propitiation is 
not wholly absent, as confession of un- 
worthiness and error forms part of the 
liturgy. The due and reverential per- 
formance of this great act of worship was 
considered essential to the well-being of 
the dynasty and of the nation. The 
neglect of it was the sure sign of national 
decay and dynastic ruin. 

But besides and along with God the 
spirits of heaven and earth, the mountains 
and rivers and many other objects were 
worshipped. In the second chapter it 
is recorded that the emperor Shun “ sacri- 
ficed to the Supreme Ruler, to the Six 
Honoured Ones, to the hills and rivers 
and to the host of spirits”; and this 
mixed worship has continued down through 
all the intervening centuries to the present 
day. 





* [he famous commentator Chu-hsi (A.D. 
overshadowing 
lordship were the Icading thought. 


and nourishing were the promincnt idea; 


Only the sovereign could worship the 
Supreme Being. The feudal princes wor- 
shipped the hills and rivers, and the 
inferior spirits. What the people wor- 
shipped is not stated or suggested in this 
classic. There were no state priests; 
the sovereign and his officials performed 
all state worship. 

Ancestral worship is frequently men- 
tioned throughout the classic. Yet, 
strange to say, nothing is said about the 
state of the dead, or about the future 
life. In the incidents recorded, however, 
lt is assumed that the spirits of deceased 
kings and their ministers are in heaven, 
and that they have knowledge of the 
condition of their descendants on earth, 
and some control over it. One of the 
sovereigns of the second dynasty threat- 
ened his nobles and ministers with the 
wrath of his ancestors and theirs for their 
factious opposition to his schemes. When 
the founder -of the third dynasty fell 
1], and his death seemed imminent, his 
brother, the great Duke of Chow, erected 
three altars in the ancestral temple to 
his father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father, and besought their interference 
on behalf of their sick descendant and 


their infant dynasty, offering himself as 


a substitute, if a victim were needed. 

No mention is made of the souls of 
ordinary men and women. Nor is the 
hope of heaven or the fear of hell ever 
urged as an incentive to virtue or as a 
deterrent from vice. Hell is not so 
much as mentioned. What becomes of the 
bad after death is neither stated nor hinted. 
Rewards and punishments come to men 
now, and to their descendants after them, 
with the certainty of fate. The rewards 
of a good life are the “ five beatitudes " 
—*“ long life, happiness, health, a virtue- 
loving mind, and a good death.” The 
punishments of an evil life are the “six 
lls”—'' a violent end, sickness, sorrow, 
poverty, wickedness, and weakness.” 


1130-1200) said that Heaven is used when 
Supreme Ruler when rule and 
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“HE 
fol- 
lowing is 
anextract 
from a 
letter re- 
cently re- 
ceived 
from the 
Rev. A. 
Jehtle. 
Readers 
of our 
magazine 
will re- 
member 
that a 
short 
while ago 
Mr. Jehle 








for ward- 
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pipes, which had been given him, as 
a thankoffering for the Society, by a 
native Christian for whom he had ob- 


taned an Otshi (Ashanti) Bible. Mr. 
Jehle carried through the press the 


revised edition of the Otshi New Testa- 
ment, published by the Bible Society. 

“ As to the Bible and its work here, 
let me just tell some of my experiences. 
When I landed on the Gold Coast for the 
first time (May 1900), the fearful rising of 
the Ashantis had just begun. Troops 
were ordered from all parts of West Africa, 
and the native chiefs were called upon 
to recruit carriers for ammunition, food, 
etc., for the soldiers. The first recruits 
to go were members of our small Christian 
communities. A presbyter from ÀÁAkro- 
pong accompanied the Christian con- 
tingent to the Coast. When he called at 
the Mission house to take leave, the 
senior missionary presented him with a 
pocket edition of our Otshi Testament 
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on the Gold Coast 


By the Rev. A. Jehle 


of the Basel Mission, Abetifi 


which had just reached us from the Bible 
Society. '“ Well) exclaimed the man, 
*Government has refused to supply us 
with arms; I have got my weapon now, 
sword and shield in one. 

“Two months later 1 was transferred 
to our inland station Begoro. A week 
after my arrival the people there were 
armed and marched off as an auxiliary 
force against the Ashantis. One of our 
missionaries and two catechists accom- 
panied the Christians, who had mustered 
to the strength of 200 amongst 3,000 
heathens. Every night when the heathen 
were indulging in drink and debauchery, 
the camp of the Christians was quite 
quiet. The men sat round their fires, 
their Bibles on their laps, scanning the 
sacred pages —many of them elderly men, 
who had to use spectacles. At any hour 
of the night our missionary might find 
somebody on his knees in silent prayer. 
And the Word manifested its power. 
When the first Ashanti captives were 
brought into the British camp, the 
native heathen chiefs simply refused to 
feed them, though the commanding officer 
offered a reward 1f this were done. The 
native Christians, however, collected twelve 
loads of food from their own scanty supply, 
and refused to accept payment. When 
later on the ill-fated battle of Bohanka 
took place, the most important position 
was assigned to these Christian soldiers, 
and they quietly stuck to their post till 
all was lost, and then covered the retreat 
of the panic-stricken heathen. Our Cate- 
chist, Bible in hand, encouraged them in 
the din of battle with appropriate passages. 
In the haste of the panic the young 
heathen who carried this man's box 
threw it away, and the Catechist actually 
saved nothing but—the Bible in his 
hand. - 

“ On one of our stations in Ashanti 
the chief forbade all his people to attend 
the Christian services, or even to listen 
to the open-air preaching. The Catechist 
then suggested to the young men that 
they should learn to read and search 
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the Scriptures for themselves at home. 
The young men were very enthusiastic 
about this, and the Catechist had a good 
Sunday School when I saw him last. 
His first candidate for baptism, a married 
man, learnt to read well and committed 
to memory large portions of Scripture. 
The wily chief once called him and said 
to him: 

“*T hear that you have openly re- 
nounced submission to me.” 

“*No, replied the man, *I know my 
hands are yours; any work you give me 
I shall do to the best of my ability. My 
head lies on the edge of your sword. But 
my soul is not yours; therefore I have 
given it to God. 

“When I first visited this chief's town, 
he did everything in his power to keep 
me from speaking to his people, and at 
last I found myself practically confined to 
my quarters. I noticed two boys who 
were inspecting me from a distance. 1 
asked them whether they had learnt to 


read. Yes, said one of them, the teacher 
who had left the town during the last 
revolt had begun to teach them; but 
that was long ago. 

“* Well, let us see what you know, T 
replied, taking out my New Testament. 
The lad began to read—no small matter 
to one who had not seen his Primer for 
two years and a half. But he stuck 
bravely to his task. Bceads of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead, but slowly 
and surely there came out some of the 
most precious words of our Saviour. 
The more the boy exerted himself, the 
more he raised his voice, till at last he 
was reading to a steadily increasing crowd 
of curious listeners. That was exactly 
what I had expected. I was careful 
enough to avoid speaking to the people, 
but I questioned the boy about the 
passage he had rcad. 

“In this way, a boy was able to 
proclaim the Good Tiding again in that 
dark stronghold of the heathen.” 


Besides Otshi, the other great language spoken on the Gold Coast is Accra (or Ga). 
The revision of the Accra Bible was completed last year, by misstonaries and catechists of 


the Basel Mission. 
was borne by the Bible Society. 


publishing the revision, when complete. 
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Among the Japanese 


ERHAPS the most interesting part 
of the East at the present time is 
Manchuria, Japan's newly acquired 

sphere of influence in China. The 
Japanese government is developing the 
country's splendid resources ; strong com- 
panies with millions of capital are preparing 
to open up the province by means of rail- 
ways, mines, etc. During the last two 
years, a stream of immigration from Japan 
has steadily increased until over 50,000 
people have crossed the sea and have 
settled in the principal towns of Manchuria. 
Some have established businesses and 
appear to be doing well, while the majority 
mn the humbler walks of life are strivng 
to hold their own in their newly adopted 
land. There are also a large number of 
Japanese government officials and railway 
employés. Troops are garrisoned in 
most of the principal centres. 

Last year, one of our colporteurs was 
sent from Kobe to sell Scriptures among 
the people beginning to settle in the 
country. His sales were so encouraging 
that during September and October of 
last year another tour was arranged and 
successfully carried out. We embarked 
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in Manchuria 


By Alexander Lawrence 
The Bible Society's Sub-agent in Japan 


in a new steamer of the Osaka Shipping 
Company, which has established a tri- 
weekly passenger service to Dalny, the 
chief port. After a pleasant voyage of 
three and a half days, Dalny was 
reached. 

With a good supply of Scriptures, we 
began a house-to-house canvass in one 
of the principal streets. We had some 
misgivings as to our probable success. 
Would the people be too absorbed in 
business to give us any attention? 
Happily, we found everybody most cordial 
and glad to see us. Frequently we were 
invited into the houses, offered a seat and 
served with a friendly cup of tea. Being 
so well received, we had no difficulty in 
offering our Books for sale. People were 
willing to listen to all we had to say and 
in most instances to make purchases. 
Possibly it may have been that any one 
arriving from their native land would be 
more or less welcome. At any rate, we 
sold a good number of Scriptures:; and 
unlike most towns in Japan, where Gospels 
are chiefly in demand, almost all our sales 
in Dalny were Bibles or Testaments. 

There is a flourishing church in the city 
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under the charge of the Rev. T. €C. Winn, 
who has lately removed from Osaka to 
take oversight of the work in and around 
Dalny. Christians of several denomina- 
tions attend this church and are quite 
happy in worshipping together. The 
building is crowded at every service and Is 
too small to accommodate the members. 
Plans for a larger building have been 
prepared. 

Dalny is in many respects an inter- 
esting city. The streets are laid out at 
right angles and are very wide. In the 
main streets, footpaths are double the 
width of roadways. The Japanese out- 
number the Chinese by 5,000—the former 
being 20,000, while the latter are but 
15,000. The chief feature of Dalny 1s Its 
splendid docks, which are the finest in the 
Far East, and offer sufficient docking 
accommodation for the requirements of 
a great European city. 

Associated with this town isa Japanese 
officer, Colonel Hibiki, who is a fearless 
and earnest Christian. His name is held 
in the highest esteem by all classes of 
people. During his stay in the city, he 
took an active interest in the local church 
and at times assisted in the preaching 
services. On one occasion, he marched 
a squad of soldiers from the barracks 
to a meeting in the church building. 
A short time ago, he was instrumental in 
obtaining from the government a free site 
for a new church and also a residence for 
Mr. Winn. We had 
the pleasure of 
meeting the colonel, 
and obtained his 
sanction for a dis- 
tribution of Scrip- 
tures to the troops | 
of the local garrison. |) 
Nearly 2,000 Testa- | 
ments were  pre- 
sented to the men 
and some better- 
bound books to the 
officers. The Scrip- 
tures were gladly 
received by Captain 
Sano, who warmly 
thanked the Society 
for the gift. 

During the late 
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then Major Hibiki, was in charge of the 
commissariat department for the whole 
Manchurian army. 

He tells a story in connection with the 
1894 war between China and Japan which 
Is worth repeating. He was at that time 
responsible for the food supply of several 
regiments of soldiers. On one occasion 
the men's rations were almost exhausted. 
Chinese merchants in many towns through 
which the troops marched had refused to 
sell rice to the enemy, and no provisions 
could be obtained. The colonel was at 
his wits' end. While the small army was 
camped near a town, he started off im 
search of food. Passing a house, he saw 
through the open door an old Chinaman, 
with a Bible before him, engagedin prayer. 
Hibiki knew at once that the man was a 
Christian. He entered the house. By 
means of writing in Chinese characters, 
although unable to speak a word of the 
language, he was able to explain to the old 
man that he was also a Christian and was 
in sore need of provisions for his troops. 
The Chinaman was so impressed with the 
ofhicer's earnestness that he promiscd to 
conduct him to a merchant from whom 
rice could be obtained. Thus im a short 
time sufficient food was purchased to 
last the men until fresh supplies arrived 
from headquarters. 
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From Dalny we travelled to Port 
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Arthur, where we stayed for four days. 
When one stands on the very ground 
where so many brave men fell, and sees 
the frightful havoc and destruction on 
all sides, the horrors of war become more 
real and terrible. Hillsides are scored 
by large shells which plunged into the 
earth. Strewn on the ground are splinters 
of exploded shells and bullets, and here 
and there fragments of some poor soldier's 
uniform. The saddest sight is the burying- 
places, where hundreds of men have been 
buried, seventy, eighty, or ninetyebollies 
being interred in one grave. Over each 
mound of earth crosses are placed and 
small tablets stating the number of men 
who lie beneath the soil. 

During our stay, we made a systematic 
canvass of the town and found the people 
most agreeable and willing to purchase. 
In one street we sold books at every 
house. (One man, while buying a Testa- 
ment, said: “These books are wonder- 
fully cheap. 1 will take one, and if you 
go to my friend's house, I am sure he will 
buy one also. Here is his address.” 

Another said to an employé: ““' Here 
is a man who has come all the way from 
London to sell us Bibles.” 

“T will buy from you because you are 
a foreigner,” said a good-humoured man, 
and he purchased a cheap Testament. 
À number of better editions were disposed 
of to Christians, and the pastor of the 
local church purchased an expensively 
bound Testament. We visited the only 
book-store in the town and sold a few 
Testaments to the proprietor. In offices 
and large stores Bibles were sold, and in 
the poor locality of the town a number of 
Gospels were purchased by the people. 
Thus all classes were willing to buy. 

An incident well illustrating the power 
of the Bible occurred at Port Arthur— 
just previous to our visit. One evening, 
after attending a prayer meeting at the 
church, a Mr. and Mrs. Ando returned to 
their home. Mrs. Ando placed her Bible, 
which was carefully wrapped up in a silk 
cloth, on a table in her room. Mr. Ando 
had occasion to leave the house, and 
during his absence Mrs. Ando went to 
see a neighbour. While she was away, 
a thief entered the house. Supposing the 
silk cloth contamed money or some 
valuables, he picked it up and decamped. 


the front door of the house. 


When Mrs. Ando returned, she found her 
Bible missing. The next night, Mr. Ando 
was awakened by some one knocking at 
He was 
astonished to find a man with a small 
parcel in his hand. The man said that 
he was the person who had entered thc 
house the previous night. When he 
reached his own house, he opened the 
parcel and saw that it contained only a . 
Bible. He felt impelled to open the Book 
and read. He happened to turn to a 
chapter in which punishment was pro- 
nounced against sinners. As he read on, 
his guilt became apparent to him. His 
conscience troubled him so much that he 
resolved to go to Mr. Ando's house, con- 
fess his theft, and return the Bible. 
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We spent four days at Newchwang, 
which is a treaty port and the outlet for 
the bulk of the great resources of the 
interior. Consulates are established, and 
there is a small foreign population made 
up chiefly of merchants and customs 
officials. The city is full of hfe and 
bustle, the streets narrow and winding, 
and many of the shops and business houses 
covered with attractive sign-boards and 
decorations. Chinese costermongers with 
curious barrows sell fruit, sweets, or hot 
tea, and command a good custom. Others 
squat on the ground behind a small stock 
of clothes or shoes. Policemen armed 
with rifles stand on duty at street corners. 
Scarcely any women are to be seen. 

We arrived in Newchwang at a very 
opportune time. Numbers of the Chris- 
tians were in need of Bibles. They were 
glad of the opportunity of obtaining them. 
At the Sunday services, addresses on the 
Bible and the work of the Bible Society 
were given by the. Japanese pastor, Mr. 
Ishiwara, and Mr. Katsumata, our colpor- 


' teur. One young woman was so impressed 
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with what was said that on the following 
day she purchased a Bible, intending to 
make a careful study of it Out-work 
among the non-Christians was most suc- 
cessful. We visited them in their houses, 
shops, banks, offices, and also at the 
Japanese Consulate. In every instance 
we were kindly received, and we had no 
difhculty in effecting sales. Indeed, our 
stock of superior editions became ex- 
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hausted, and so eager were many for the 
Books that they were quite willing to 
give us orders for Bibles or Testaments. 
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We made a brief stay at Liao Yang, 
and put up at the only Japanese hotel. 
The building had formerly been a Buddhist 
temple and priest's residence. Conse- 
quently it was not at all adapted for the 
requirements of an hotel. 

A Bible meeting was arranged in the 
Y.M.C.A. building, and Mr. Katsumata 


was advertiscd to speak. Many people 
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attended, and at the close of the meeting 
a number of Scriptures were sold. 

From Liao Yang we travelled to 
Mukden, where we had no difficulty in 
obtaining good sales. The demand every- 
where was for Bibles only ; no onc desired 
the cheap Gospels. 

Mr. Turley and I had the pleasure of 
meeting the Japanese Consul-General for 
Manchuria. We spent a pleasant half- 
hour and learned a great deal about 
the progress of public works in Mukden. 
Mr. Hagiwara has spent several years in 
Consular service at Berlin, London, and 
Seoul. He has a thorough command of 
the English language. I had an oppor- 
tunity of describing something of our work 
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among the Japanese in Manchuria, and 
he was so interested in what was being 
done that he voluntarily offered to supply 
me with a free railway pass for my return 
trip to Dalny. 

cg Nm) 

The tour proved a successful and a 
useful one. We have found that there is 
a good demand for God's Word among 
the Japanese in Manchuria. There is 
also a respect for the Bible and Chris- 
tianity, and apparently a desire among 
many to “search the Scriptures” and 
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to find out for themselves what is taught 
in the Book of the Christians. The people 
seem to be losing faith in their own religion, 
and to be quite indifferent about the pre- 
sence of houschold shrines and idols in 
their houses. These familiar objects of 
worship, so general in Japan, are not in 
evidence in a large number of houses in 
Manchuria. Perhaps the people are be- 
ginning to realize that the gods in which 
they trusted lack life and power, and 
cannot bestow blessing or afford protection 
from evil. If this be so, it is a golden 
opportunity for giving the Word of Life, 
that these people may learn of the true 
and living God, and of Jesus Christ Who 
alone can save them. 


Lord Selborne on the Bible ad 


at Johannesburg 


N interesting function took place 
on Wednesday, Dec. Izth, at 
Johannesburg, when His Excel- 

lency the Earl of Selborne, High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, who is Presi- 
dent of the Johannesburg  Auxiliary, 
opened the new Depôt which has been 
erected at the corner of Bree and Hoek 
Streets. There was a large attendance 
and the various Churches were well repre- 
sented. His Excellency was accompanied 
by Lord Windsor, A.D.C., and the Mayor 
of Johannesburg, Mr. W. K. Tucker, 
C.M.G., presided. On His Excellency's 
arrival, the Mayor called upon Dr. Ross, 
the Chairman of the local Committee, to 
present the key, which was a beautiful 
specimen of local manufacture, and suit- 
ably inscribed. 

Dr. Ross, in the course of a brief 
address, stated that “' the key might well 
be taken as an indica- 
tion of the character 
of those Scriptures 
which the Depôt had 
been established to dis- 
seminate. The Bible 
was the key to that 
higher knowledge which 
the Churches existed to 
spread, and from the 
new Depôt the truth 
would proceed to enrich 
and beautify this land.” 

His Excellency then 
formally opened the 
door, and was followed 
by the ladies and 
gentlemen present to 


the main warehouse, 
where the remaining 
part of the ceremony 
took place. 


In his opening ad- 
dress the Mayor of Jo- 
hannesburg stated that 
they were met together 
on one of the most 
important occasions in 
the social and religious 
life of Johannesburg. 





THE EARL OF SELBORNE, 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


Phoilo by Russell. 
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The work which was being carried on by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
amongst the most remarkable the world 
had ever known. In the adjoining room 
was to be seen a collection of the Holy 
Scriptures in no less than 120 different 
languages, but this only represented a 
part of the marvellous accomplishment 
of the Society. He had been told that 
the Scriptures were being circulated in 
over sixty different languages in Johannes- 
burg alone. “The building they had that 
day opened would not only benefit Jo- 
hannesburg, but the whole of South 
Africa, and far into the interior of the 
Continent. 

After the Rev. George Lowe, the 
Bible Society's Agent for Central South 
Africa, had given a brief outline of the 
needs and claims of the work, the Mayor 
then asked Lord Selborne to declare 
the building open. His 
Excellency said : 

“ Mr. Mayor, ladies 
and gentlemen, my com- 
pliance with the Mayor's 
injunction will be 
prompt but brief. | 
have no argument to 
address to you on the 
subject of the work of 
the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, because 
it seems to me that 1t 
is the one subject about 
which there can be no 
argument among Chris- 
tians. Other causes re- 
quire argument ; some 
of them require much 
argument in order to 
secure commendation ; 
but this work of distri- 
buting the Word cof 
God in every possible 
language among all 
races and in all climes 
surely is a work or 
which there can be no 
argument among Chris- 
tians. In the course of 
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ages we Christians have unfortunately 
developed a great faculty for differing in 
opinion. We ciffer in respect to the 
interpretation of Scripture; we differ 
as to the particular forms of Church 
government; and these differences of 
opinion have crystallised into what we 
call the different churches. But on this 
one point—the dissemination of the Holy 
Scriptures—we are absolutely united, 
because there can be no possibility of 
doubt as to our duty. We have no room 
for doubt : therefore, no room for argu- 
ment, no room for differentiation of 
interpretation, no necessity for a different 
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organization. I do, indeed, congratulate 
Mr. Lowe and the local Committee on this 
result of their work, because, although 
Mr. Lowe has justly borne testimony to 
the generosity of the Parent Society, the 
Parent Society, I am sure, is much too 
wisely conducted to endow the Jo- 
hannesburg Auxiliary with such equip- 
ment as this, unless it had complete 
confidence in the Committee and officers 
charged with this work in Johannesburg. 
I declare this building open. I thank 
the Committee for the invitation to take 
part in this most interesting occasion, 
and miy God bless the work.” 
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Problems of our Finance 


N medieval times it was the dream 
of the alchemist to discover the 
philosopher's stone, which could 

transmute baser metals into pure gold. 
According to the true estimate of riches, 
the Bible Society is one means whereby 
material wealth may be converted into 
the treasure of the Gospel message. 

Betwcen the actual gifts of those who 
have already been blessed and the con- 
ferring of like blessings upon the others 
there intervenes the whole machinery 
of the Bible Society. Translator, printer, 
binder, distributor, all have their parts 
to play, and each has to be carefully and 
wisely organized that there may be no 
waste of the gifts entrusted to the Society 
for its work. 

Readers of these pages will not refuse 
to consider some of the financial problems 
which a great Society has to face. 

In the first place, its expenditure is 
pretty evenly distributed over the whole 
year. Week by week, and month by 
month, payments have to be made to 
printers and binders at home and to 
Foreign Agents abroad. Every month, 


the Finance Sub-committee meets, and 
makes provision for the payment of 
all the Society's debts up to date. No 


bill is carried forward; no creditor is 
asked to wait for his money. The actual 
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By the Rev. A. Taylor, M.A. 


Secretary of the Bible Society 


sum that is paid out annually from the 
Society's treasury in Queen Victoria 
Street is about £190,000. This has to be 
met by the gifts of the Society's friends, 
and by that portion of the returns from 
saies which 15 paid into the Bible House 
m London. 

Yet, while the Socicty's expenditure 
is distributed evenly over the whole 
twelve-month, its income varies from 
£0,000 in one month to £53,000 in March, 
the last month of the financial year. Of 
the contributions from the Auxiliaries by 
far the largest share 15 paid in during the 
last three days of that last month. Thus, 
to take as an instance the year ending 
March g3Ist, I900, the Soclety's receipts 
and payments in the four quarters were 
respectively : 

Receipts Payments 


Ist quarter £24,395 -. £45,035 
2nd quarter .. £33,731 .. £46,008 
3rd quarter .. £41,898 .. £40,077 
4th quarter £83,313 .. £53,028 


From these figures it is clear that in the 
first quarter of the year the Committee 
had to provide £20,640 morc than they 
received; in the second quarter, an 
additional £12,277; and in the third 
quarter, £4,779; so that, during those 
nine months ending on Dec. 3Ist, I905, 
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the Society had spent £37,696 more than 
it had received. The heavy remittances 
in March reduced that difference by 
£29,685, still leaving, however, a deficit 
of £8,011 on the whole year's working. 

It is never possible to predict just 
how the Society will close its financial 
year; because the last few days of that 
year will make all the difference. For 
the current year the corresponding figures 
are following almost the same course as 
in 1905-606; on Dec. 3Ist, 1909, the Com- 
mittce again found themselves £34,000 
behind, and at the time of writing this 
article this deficiency has increased by a 
further £3,000. 

This is one reason why a Society 
like ours needs a Reserve Fund. At the 
beginning of each year we ought to have 
in hand as much as will carry us over 
those first nine months, during which 
the remittance: always fall short of the 
expenditure. Last year at one period 
we needed £38,000; this year we have 
needed £37,000; a few years ago the 
sum reached a total of £60,000—a figure 
which ought to be covered by the avail- 
able reserve. As a matter of practice, 
however, no Society would hold so much 
on current account : it is more economical 
to hold such a sum invested, and to borrow 
from the Bank as funds are needed. 

Some vears ago the Committee went 
into this question, and after taking into 
account all possible contingencies they 
calculated that the Bible Society ought 
to have a Fund of not less than £80,000 
in hand, at the beginning of each financial 
year. In 1898 we had much more than 
“this sum at our disposal. There had been 
previous vyears of marked prosperity, 
during which the Society's expenditure 
had not exhausted its income. In this 
period the surplus had been wisely put 
on one side. This explains how it has 
been possible for the Society to face a 
succession of deficits during the last eight 
years, amounting altogether to over 
£119,000. The income has not been 
adequate for the needs; but it would 
have been unjustifiable on the part of 
the Committee if they had not drawn on 
their accumulated surplus in order to 
maintain the Society's work unchecked so 
long as the accumulated surplus permitted. 
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The Present Crisis 

Year by year, however, they have 
reported the condition of affairs, and 
pointed out that such relief could only be 
temporary and that the time must come 
when no further calis upon the Reserve 
Fund could be made. To-day, that time 
has come. Instead of standing at over 
£100,000 our Reserve Fund has now 
dwindled to less than £40,000. That 
sum is insufficient for wise and safe 
finance. It does not provide enough 
margin to cover the early months of each 
financial year: still less does it ensure 
what recent experience has proved to be 
necessary, a provision against a possible 
deficiency in the next account. Until 
this is corrected the Society's expenditure 
must be rigidly restricted by its income. 
The Committee will not go into debt, 
and retrenchment must inevitably follow, 
unless the income is largely increased. 

At this moment the Bible Society 1s 
£37,000 behind. If its income and its 
expenditure for January, February, and 
March, 1907, prove to be the same as for 
those months in 1906, we shall only be able 
to wipe off about £30,000 of this, leaving on 
March 31st another deficit of over £7,000. 
The Committee most urgently appeal for 
an increase to this extent at least in the 
contributions, before the end of March. 

As we receive about £70,000 a year 
through our Auxiliaries, this means an 
increase of over ten per cent. all round. 
To many Auxiliaries, the contributions 
from which are unduly small, such an 
increase would be no real measure of 
what might be expected of them. But 
from every Auxiliary the Committee plead 
for an advance of at least ten per cent. 
The Society needs a large-hearted re- 
sponse to its appeal for more liberal 
support. . 

Even this would not provide for 
any enlargement of our work. On the 
contrary, it is based on the mere 
maintenance of the work already under- 
taken. Already rigid economies have 
been effected, smaller editions have been 
printed, the stocks of Scripture in the 
various depôts throughout the 
have been reduced, and every effort has 
been made to limit expenditure to the 
Society's actual immediate needs, 
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Why, then, it may be asked, 1s the ex- 
penditure increasing ? Largely because of 
the increased cost of living in many foreign 
lands. The mysteries of “ exchange ” are 
difficult to explain ; but it may suffice to 
say that in China, for instance, everything 
has become one-quarter dearer than it 
was two or three ycars ago. The in- 
creased cost of living applies not only to 
our European agents, but also to the native 
colporteurs and Biblewomen, and im- 
mediately affects rates of wages and 
cost of production. Merely to maintain 
our work an China is costing us now 
£3.,000 a year more than it did in Igos. 
Moreover, this advance in prices is not 
confined to China; it has taken place 
in Malaysia and many other parts of the 
East, and also to an exceptional degree 
in South America. 


The Centenary Fund 


At the same time, the demands upon 
us are steadily increasing, and many of 
the claims on us for new work cannot be 
altogether refused. Nor, with the Cen- 
tenary Fund in hand, have we a right to 
refuse them. The bulk of that Fund, 
indeed, was distinctly allocated to special 
objects, which could not have been 
achieved except through such a fund. 
By its aid the Society is at last in a 
position to secure for itself depôts in 
many of the great centres abroad from 
which its work is carried on, and also, in 
certain cases, to provide homes for Its 
agents. This step is a costly but urgent 
necessity. To rent premises in these 
large and rapidly developing cities has 
become an intolerable burden. In many 
cases our landlords have been considerate, 
but the value of property is increasing 
so rapidly that the rent could not remain 
unchanged. In other cases, we have 
suffered heavy loss. Moreover, from 
changes of ownership we are often liable 
to be turned out at short notice to seek 
fresh quarters. In one foreign city the 
rent of our depôt kas been advanced 
four times within twelve months. In 
another our rent has been more than 
doubled during the last six months. 
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will be seen that the provision of a home 
for the Society in many of its Agencies 
has become a necessity. This has in- 
volved large capital outlay from the 
Centenary Fund; but it has relcased 
the rents previously paid, so that they 
are available for the ordinary work. 

The Centenary Fund is also forming 
the nucleus of a pension or benevolent 
scheme for the Society's employés, 
again removing a charge hitherto borne 
by the ordinary income. The cost of 
preparing new plates for printing, where 
a version runs into many editions, has 
also been charged to the Centenary Fund. 
In addition to these, during our present 
temporary “ distress” the expense of 
new work—to the extent of several 
thousands of pounds per annum—has 
been placed upon the Centenary Fund, 
with a view to its gradual transference 
to the Society's ordinary fund. 

Few of these facts and considerations 
are realized by the Christian public, who 
wisely entrust the affairs of the Society 
to its Committee. This plain recital will 
throw some light upon the Society's 
financial affairs. The Bible Society Is 
fortunate in having a Committee com- 
posed of laymen—wise men of counsel 
and shrewd men of business—whose 
experience is invaluable in the conduct 
of its affairs. But they desire to take 
the Society's subscribers into their con- 
fidence, and to assure them that this 
financial side of the work is receiving the 
same careful and prayerful thought which 
is devoted to every other department. 

In the preceding paragraphs the 
Committee's needs are set forth. They 
need a considerable increase in the Soclety's 
regular income, the strengthening of the 
now somewhat depleted Reserve Fund, 
and the provision of money to enable 
them to embrace the present exceptional 
opportunities for enlarging the Society's 
work and extending it in all lands. Above 
all else, they ask that, in the responsible 
work which has becn entrusted to them, 
they may have the prayers as well as the 
support and confidence of those whom 
they represent. 


A War-correspondent 


and our Work in Manchuria 


N the February number of The Sunday 
Strand there appears an important 
and weighty article entitled '' Home 

Truths about Missionaries” which we 
commend to the notice of our readers. 
Itis written by Mr. F. A. McKenzie, a war- 
correspondent who has evidently seen 
far more than the flying journalist usually 
sees of the miracles Christianity is working 
in heathen lands. Mr. McKenzie's obser- 
vations on the type of man needed for 
the field, the undesirability of mission- 
aries meddling in politics, and kindred 
subjects, are characterized by sound 
common sense, while his description of 
what he himself has actually seen is most 
convincing. We have only space to 
quote one extract, but the whole article 
is well worth consideration. After em- 
phasizing his own belief in Foreign 
Missions, Mr. MacKenzie goes on to say :— 


“ My mind inevitably goes back to 
some of the main incidents that it has 
been my good fortune to witness in 
missionary life. A few weeks ago I stood 
outside the compound of Mr. Turley, the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Manchuria, and looked at a 
“ pleasant-faced, elderly Chinese Bible- 
woman talking with and selling books 
to a crowd of natives around her. The 
woman's story was an exciting onc. 

“* Six years ago, when the Boxer move- 
ment arose in Northern China, the Boxers 
at Mukden determined to make an end 
of Christianity there. They stormed the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral and butchered 
the priests and nuns and their converts 
in horrible fashion. They broke up the 
Protestant missions, with accompaniments 
of torture and shame which I dare not 
dwell on. They specially resolved to lay 
hold of this Bible-woman, for she had 
been so active and successful that all 
knew of her. At last they caught her, 
with two nieces, in a suburb of the 
city. 

The three women were thrown on a 
springless Chinese cart and, surrounded 
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by a howling mob, were led towards the 
centre of Mukden, where they were to be 
tortured, outraged, and killed. The two 
nieces were crying bitterly, and the old 
woman turned to them and spoke very 
carnestly. Why should they cry? Let 
them pray! God would help them! 
She herself started praying, and soon her 
nieces joined her, and their tears ceased. 

“Tt was a long and weary ride. The 
roadway was blocked with carts, and the 
death tumbrel could only move along 
at snail's pace. The fears of the younger 
women were now over. There was not a 
tremble or a tear from them. Soon an 
uneasy sense of awe came over the Boxers. 
Why were not these women afraid ? 
One man suggested that some spirit was 
guarding them, and another spoke fear- 
fully of the dangers that would fall on 
those who should offend the spirits, while 
others continued to shout loudly for 
vengeance. Still the cart moved on, 
nearer to the execution ground. 

“ As it passed under the shadow of 
the city walls a Chinese gentleman, well 
known in the locality, rode by in state. 
He cast his eye over the women. “ What 
fools you Boxers are, he said, “to kill 
these women, when they might be sold 
for good silver. I will buy them off you.' 
The Boxers, already uneasy, saw a way 
out of their difficulty, and seized the, 
opportunity. The women, bound as they: 
were, were tossed into the back of the 
gentleman's cart and driven out towards 
the country. 

“ When the cart got away from the 
crowds into a quiet part the owner stopped 
it. The women's bonds were cut, and 
they were taken out. The Chinaman 
looked at them with a smile. “ Some 
day,' he said, * when you are well-off again, 
you can pay me back what I have given for 
you to-day. Now you can go where you 
please.” Is it any wonder that that old 
Bible-woman believes in Christianity and 
mn prayer? When treaty-port critics 
talk tome of “ rice Christians,' I remember 
the Bible-woman of Mukden.” 


Here and There 


We hcar from Adelaide that 
the anniversary of the South 
Australian Auxiliary last Novem- 
ber was the most successful held 
for many years. The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Samuel J. Way, Bart., pre- 
sidel over a gathering of 1,000 
persons, and the singing was led 
by a choir of 300 young men and 
women. 


Ee] ivo. 
0885 SER) 
At  Hobart,  Tasmania, Mr. 


Justice McIntyre presided on Nov. 
2gth at the anniversary of the 
Southern Tasmania Auxiliary. The 
report announced collections and 
subscriptions amounting to 453 125. 
Captain E. C. Hore gave a vivid 
description of Bible-work in the 
South Sea Islands, illustratcd by 
limeclight views. 
SB 


At the anniversary of the Quebec Bible 
Society on Jan. 16th, the chair was taken 
by the President, Mr. Robert R. Stanley, 
and the spcakers at this successful meeting 
included the Rev. J. M. Thompson, Rev. 
Lewis S. Chafer, Rev. Wylic Clark, Rev. 
R. E. Welsh, Mr. W. D. Scwell and Mr. R. 
B. Lindsay. 
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BIBLEWOMAN SOPHIA 
READING THE SCRIPTURES IN 
à POOR QUARTER OF ATHENS 


ONE OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY'S 
COLPORTEURS SELLING SCRIPTURES 
NEAR THE ARCH OF HADRIAN, ATHENS. 
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In responsc to a request from the Forcign 
Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland, 
our Committce have granted the Blantyre 
Mission 900 copies of the New Testament 
in Yao, on “ missionary terms,” in addition 
to the gift of a dozen specially bound copies 
for the personal use of missionaries going 
out to Blantyre. 

o 

Writing from Barmen the Rev. P. G. 
Haussleiter expresses the hearty thanks of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society for the 
copies in Braille type of St. Luke's Gospel 
in Batta, which the Bible Society has re- 
cently sent out for the blind in Sumatra. 

8) E 

The Rev. G. M. Clark, the new Organizing 
Secretary of the Queensland Union of 
Auxiliaries, is receiving a hearty welcome 
in his new work. At Rockhampton, a 
united social meeting, which was most 
successfully arrangcd, gave him a very 
cordial reception. At the anniversary of 
the Gympie Auxiliary, when Mr. J. A. 
Mcl.cod presided, Mr. Clark was once of the 
spcakers. 

o 

At the anniversary of the Berbice Aux- 
iliary, the Mayor of New Amsterdam 
presided, and the report submitted by the 
Rev. R. J. Mittelholzer showed an increased 
ciculation. This Auxiliary has obtained 
fifty subscribers to the BiBLE IN THE 
WorLD. The colporteur, towards whose 


Here and There 


support the "Parent Society. 
makes an annual grant of /35, 
last ycar extended his travels 
130 miles into the interior, 
among aboriginal Indians of 
the Arawak tribe, and not a 
few of these forest-dwellers 
purchased the Scriptures in 
their own tongue. The total 
colportage sales amounted to 
nearly Ze Eds 

The ' ES mnilttcs of the 
Madras Auxiliary have sent 
their sinccre and hearty con- 
gratulations to the London 
Missionary Society on the 
Centenary of its highly suc- 
cessful work in Travancore. 
We hope to publish next 
month some account of this 
celebration from the pen of 
the Rev. S. W. Organe, our 
Secretary at Madras. 

Bm o 

The Indian Industrial 
Exhibition at Calcutta, which 
was opened by the Viceroy 
on Dec. 2ziIst, has attractcd 
great attention, and will do MM 
much to popularize and en- ITEMS OF AN 
courage various Indian Arts 
and Industries. The Bible 
Society's exhibit occupies a good position, 
and shows an attractive selection of printed 
versions of the Scriptures in various 
languages, giving special prominence to the 
vernaculars and dialects of India. 

o) Sis; 

An old lady in Australia has just for- 

wardcd to the Victoria Auxiliary a cheque for 
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Common Prayer 





A) 


“o 


ten shillings as a thankoffer- 
ing that she has been per- 
mitted to sce another anni- 


versary (the ogist) of her 
birthday. 
o 
“Is this the Bible So- 


cicty?” a stranger inquired, 
on cntering the depot in Mel- 
bournc. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“I am a commission 
agent,” the stranger con- 
tinued, “and a client of mine 
has told me to call here and 
give you ten shillings as from 
him, which I am to deduct 
from the procecds of a small 
consignment of producc he 
sent up for sale. My client 
evidently believes in giving 
the tenth part.” 

mo 

The Exhibition in Johan- 
nesburg is now closed. It has 
been in every way a success, 
and the stall of the Bible 
Society created considerable 


interest. We had versions on 
view in 122 languages. 


OFFERTORY IN JAMAICA. Pia 


Rd So) 

At the anniversary of the Bath Aux- 
iliary on Jan. 28th, the. Rector, Preben- 
dary S. A. Boyd, presiding, a beautifully 
bound Bible, suitably inscribed, was pre- 
sented to the Rev. J. Turner-Smith, in 
acknowledgment of his services as one of 
the Secretaries of the Auxiliary for ncarly 
fiftcen years. 


e 


“If your love cannot cross the ocean, it has a 
broken wing.” 


The following topics are suggested for March. 
1. For Bible work and all missionary enterprise in China, and especially in Ee 


provinces stricken with famine. 


2. For our work in Valparaiso, Jamaica, Sumatra, and all places recently isca 


by calamities. 


3. For increased liberty for the Scriptures in Persia under its new ruler. 
4. For generous gifts whcreby the Society may close the financial year at the end 
of March without a deficit, and may begin the new year with means to go forward 


wherever opportunity permits. 
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Personalia 


The late Dr. J. S. Burdon, formerly 
Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong, took a 
prominent part as a translator in translating 
the Peking Mandarin New Testament, 
published by our Society in 1872, and the 
Easy Weênli New Testament, published by 
the American Bible Society in 1889. The 
Bishop also served on the Easy Wênli Union 
Revision Committce, until failing health 
obliged him to resign his See in 1895. 

Sb 8) 

At a committee meeting of thc Norfolk 
and Norwich Auxiliary, a very hearty vote 
of congratulation was given to the Rev. 
Henry Starmer, who has completed twenty- 
onc years in the service of the Society. He 
is called Assistant District Scretary, but 
his time is spent in travelling through the 
Eastern Counties, and creating and up- 
holding interest in the cause. Mr. Starmer, 
mn his report on the work of the ycar, said : 


“Tn all the twenty-one years, I have never 


missed cither mecting or service. And of 
allthe ycars, no one has been quite so crowded 
with work as the twenty-first. I have ful- 
filled nearly 200 public engagements, but 
this represents only a portion of the work 
done. The change in the district secretary- 
ship involved considerable addition to my 
labours, and the closing of the Norwich 
depot left the burden of the monthly maga- 
zines and the annual reports on my hands. 
Of the condition of the work in the county 
as a whole I can speak with great satisfaction. 
Therc is hardly an association that has done 
less than last ycar, while several have done 


» , 


We can speak from personal knowledge 
of the very warm appreciation of the Rev. H. 
Starmei's great service to the Society which 
is shown by our most influential friends 


in Norfolk. 
O 


The Rev. F. J. Paton,—who is a son of 
the late Dr. John G. Paton—of the Presby- 
tcrian Mission, Pankumu, Malckula, New 
Hebrides, has remitted towards the cost of 
pninting St. John's Gospel another £10 from 
his converts in that island, who have already 
repaid in full the cost of printing the Acts 





THE REV. H. STARMER, 
Assistant District Secretary in Norfolk. 


of the Apostles. This latter was undertaken 
by the Victoria Auxiliaries' Union. 
» 

A newly erected monument in Devizes 
cemetery to the memory of the late Mr. 
W. E. Keeling records that he was “ For 
twenty-fivc years the Honorary Secretary 
of the Devizes Auxiliary of the British aná 
Forcign Bible Society.” 

With keen regret wc record the sudden 
death, through injuries received in a 
motor accident, of Mr. J. E. Veale, J.P., 
a greatly respected resident of St. Austell, 
in the prime of life. Mr. Veale, who was 
connected with the Society of Friends, 
took a deep interest in the Bible Society, 
and rendered very valuable service as 
Treasurer and Secretary of the local 
Auxiliary. Special sympathy is extended 
to his widowed mother in this tragic bereave- 


ment. 
» 


An Auxiliary of the Society has bcen 
re-formed at Turks Island-—President the 
Rev. H. E. Sampson, and Hon. Sec. the 
Rev. W. H. Sloley, who has thrown him- 
self most energetically into this movement. 
At a public meeting held in the autumn, 
under the chairmanship of His Honour the 
Commissioner, addresses were given by re- 
presentatives of all the Christian Churches 
in the Colony. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Telegrams, '' Testaments, London,” 
"Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, B.€. 
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The Bible in the World 


Th e HEN God sent His Son into the world, He planted in the broad 
furrows of humanity the Seed of a spiritual harvest which no 
man can measure. Already in heaven there is an innumerable 

Seed multitude gathered out of all nations and kindreds and peoples and 

tongues, who stand before the throne, praising the Great Sower, as well 
as the Seed. While in the Church militant on earth multitudes are 


18 nourished by the Bread of Life, and testify that their spiritual hunger 
has been satisfied bv Him who came to be their Saviour and their Strength. 

th Quickened by this Life which is life indeed, they find power for daily 
€ duty; they can press onwards and upwards, being renewed with all 


might by the Spirit in the inner man. 

Word | Moreover, those who refuse to admit this Divine Seed into their 
lives, confess its marvellous vitality and fruitfulness. Many who even 
go so far as to reject Christ as the Son of God, bear witness that “ Never 

of man spake like this man.” In this connection we may quote the striking 
testimony given by Mr. W. H. Lecky in his History of European Morals. 

G “ Tt was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal char- 

od acter which has filled the hearts of men with an impassioned love, and 

has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, temperaments 
and conditions ; and has not only been the highest 
pattern of virtue, but the highest incentive to its 
practice, and has exerted so deep an influence that 
it may be freely said that the simple record of 
three short years of active life has done more to 
regenerate and soften mankind than all the dis- 
quisitions of philosophers and than all the ex- 
hortations of moralists.” 

It is not difficult to discover the reason for 
the fruitfulness of this Divine Seed, which is the 
Word of God. It has obeyed the great law im- 
pressed upon all seeds : “ Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone: but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” This 
spake He, concerning Passion-tide and Easter, when 
the Son of Man should be glorified. When He had 
overcome the sharpness of death, He opened the 
Kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

The vitality of the Seed receives further 
illustration from the creative force which is 
inherent in the words of Jesus Christ. Humility, 
for example, was held to be a despicable thing, until 
He put new meaning into this grace of disposition, 
when He laid aside His garment, and girded 
Himself with a towel, and washed His disciples' 
feet, saying as He did so: “If then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet; ye also ought 
to wash one another's feet. For I have given vou L a 
an example, that ye should do as I have done to Photo by Graystone Bird. 
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The Seed is the Word of God 





you.” In like manner the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan has called into living 
activity countless new ministries on behalf 
of the suffering, the outcast and the poor, 
such as would never have existed but for 
the new thought born of our Lord's 
answer to the question, “ Who is my 
neighbour ?” In a transcendent sense 
the Seed is the Word of God. 

Again, there are intimate and enduring 
relations between the Word manifest in 
the flesh and the Word written in Holy 
Scripture. Concerning the Book which 
God has given us, we may also say, “ The 
Seed is the Word of God.” It is truve, 
indeed, that this Book can be studied and 
dissected and analyzed with reference to 
its human composition and authorship, 
and to the circumstances of human history 
which it records. In a similar fashion, 
men might have studied and dissected 
the human body of our Lord's humiliation. 
But there is another aspect of the Bible 
which corresponds to the Divine per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ. The problem of 
Inspiration is really part and parcel of 
the mystery of the Incarnation. The 
planting of the Bible and its truths in the 
mind and consciousness of our race is 
the planting of a heavenly Seed, from 
which spring up new thoughts about God, 
and about self, and about the life to come. 
From the sowing of this Seed, which is the 
Word of God, there arises an abundant 
harvest, manifest in regenerated lives 
and characters the whole world over. 
“Of His own will begat He us with the 





Word of truth, that we should be a kind 
of first-fruits of His creatures.” If the 
spiritual biographies of texts were uni- 
versally available, it might be seen that 
there is scarcely a verse of Holy Scrip- 
ture which has not proved itself the Word 
of Truth in begetting such firstfruits. 
Month by month the pages of THE BIBLE 
IN THE WoRLD illustrate the endless story 
and prove the fruitful, regenerating influ- 
ence of the Word of God. 

The sowing of the Divine Seed, which 
began with the Birth at Bethlehem, is 
carried on to-day by the missionary and 
the colporteur. Having filled their bas- 
kets with the written Word, they go forth 
into the broad fields of the earth, sowing 
the Sced as thev go, looking for the 
gracious dew of God's Spirit to soften the 
hard soil; waiting for the warmth of 
God's love to evoke the hidden vitality, 
and trusting the Lord of the Harvest to 
grant them an abundant ingathering as 
the reward of their toil. An old saying 
of Swift pronounces that man the true 
benefactor of his country who causes two 
blades of grass to grow where there had 
been but one before; even so that man 
is the true Christian who strives that 
there shall be two souls in God's kingdom 
where before there had been but one. 
“ In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand : for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether thev shall both 
be alike good.” 

H. A. R. 








THE OLD PALACE AT TANJORE, 


Matters of Moment 


By kind permission of the Dean and 
Chapter, the annual service on behalf of 
the Society will be held in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Tuesday, April 30th, at 
4 p.m., when a sermon will be preached 
by the Bishop of Durham. 

On Wednesday, May Ist, at our Annual 
Meeting in Exeter Hall, the Marquis of 
Northampton, "President of the Society, 
will take the chair at II o'clock. The 
speakers will include the Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur, representing Missionary work in 
India, and the Rev. Geo. Owen, formerly 
of Peking, representing Missionary work 
in China. 

8) 

A letter, posted at Rangoon, has 
reached the Bible House from the Rev. 
Dr. Fox, one of the Secretaries of the 
American Bible Society, who is on his 
way to China, where he will attend the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference in April. 
Dr. Fox writes: “ My Indian trip of 4,000 
miles in less than three weeks, had a 
cinematograph effect, hard to analyze. 1 
want, however, to report to you that I 
have finished with a deep appreciation of 
the splendid work of your Society in 
India.” 


o) 
3) 


a 
Dr. Fox continues: “ While I was at 
Tanjore I visited the Library of the Old 
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The next monthly Prayer Meeting 
will be held at the Bible House 
on Wednesday, April 24th, from 
5.50 to 4.15. 


Palace, where the Brahman librarian 
showed me an old copy of * Gill's Exposi- 
tion, which he took to be a Bible. 
promised him that I would try and secure 
for this Library copies of the Scriptures 
both in English and in Tamil, and I ven- 
ture to suggest that it might be good to 
put them there.” Our Committee have 
sent two presentation Bibles, one in 
English, and another in Tamil, to the 
famous Library of this Old Palace, where 
reside the Ranees, or widows of the late 
Rajah of Tanjore. 
» o» 

From the American Mission School 
for the Blind at Bombay, Miss Millard 
sends a letter of gratitude for the cases 
containing St. Mark's Gospel in Marathi, 
in Braille type for the blind, which were 
sent out to her from the Bible House at 
the end of last year. “ We are all most 
thankful to you for the trouble you are 
willing to take on behalf of these blind 
children. . . . My dearest and brightest 
child, Lily, has died ; and to-day, another 
little one has been called to the 
Father's home. Much as I miss them, 
as they are taken from me one by one, 
I can but rejoice in the .privilege of 
training them for the Kingdom of 


Heaven.” 
o BM 


Writing from Shanghai on Jan. IIth, 
the Rev. G. H. Bondfield reports that 
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from many parts of China he has heard 
of increasing difficulty in selling the 
Scriptures, and of the growth of an anti- 
foreign, or rather a Chinese exclusive 
spirit. 
E 

We learn with misgiving that fresh 
hindrances are being thrown in the way 
of colportage in Austria. The licence of 
once of our colporteurs in Moravia has been 
cancelled on the ground that this province 
is already sufficiently supplied with itin- 
erating booksellers. A not less ominous 
sign appears in the terms of the new 
licence which has just been received by 
one of our colporteurs in Styria: it con- 
fines him to selling “ books for Protes- 
tants.” 


& 


In the remote provinces of the South 
American Republics it becomes a difficult 
and costly matter to circulate the Scrip- 
tures. The distances are so great, and the 
population is so scattered, that many 
places can only be reached by a colporteur 
riding for days or weeks on horscback. 
We will take only one example. 


During 1906 Sefior Munoz effected the 





ONE OF OUR BIBLEWOMEN AT 
MUKDEN READING TO A 
GROUP OUTSIDE THE DEPÓT. 
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following colportage sales in Bolivia :— 
207 Bibles, 270 New Testaments, and 
1,061 Portions. His receipts from sales 
amounted to £27; his expenses, includ- 
ing salary, commission, and travelling, 
amounted altogether to (104. 

» 

During the recent sessions of the 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Cape Town, a Deputation was 
received from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, consisting of the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Murray, the Rev. G. W. Rogers, 
Mr. E. J. Earp, and the Rev. G. P. 
Van der Merwe, our Secretary in Cape 
Colony. The last-named addressed the 
Synod in Dutch, describing the Society's 
work, especially in South Africa, and the 
Rev. G. W. Rogers followed, in English. 
The Assessor of the Synod, the Rev. 
D. S. Botha, thanked the members of the 
Deputation heartily for their presence 
and speeches, and spoke in most cordial 
terms of the Bible Society's great and 
indispensable services. He promised that 
the Dutch Reformed Church would con- 
tinue their sympathy and co-operation 
with the Society's work. 


& o B. 
From Ekaterinburg Mr. W. 
Davidson reports that in 


Siberia last year's work has 
been exceedingly good, taking 
the state of the country into 
consideration. Our sales 
reached the record total of 
72,820, nearly 1,000 more than 
in 1905. The amount received 
for Scriptures sold has also 
risen in far greater proportion 
—from f2,591 in 905, to 
£3,205 in 1906. “* The cause 
of this increase,” says Mr. 
Davidson, “is not ditiicult 
to trace. Russian troops re- 
turning from the seat of war in 
the Far East bought many 
copies of the popular ronble 
edition of the Russ New Testa- 
ment from our colporteurs, 
who were well posted along 
the railway line at stations 
where the trains make long 
halts.” 
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From St. Petersburg Dr. Kean re- 
ports that last year's circulation in his 
Agency amounted to 511,283 copies, an 
increase of 10,000 on the figures for the 
previous year. Thus, throughout the 
Russian Empire the Society distributed 
584,103 copies of the Scriptures in 1906. 
This total is somewhat above the average 
of the last twelve years, and must be 
considered a decidedly encouraging result 
— achieved, as it has been, during a period 
of much wrong-doing and much suffering 
among the Russian people. 


The Society's South Malaysia Agency 
reports a circulation of 68,312 volumes 
last year, of which 14,000 volumes were 
sold to missionaries. This is 3,000 copies 
above the total for 1905, though it is over 
20,000 short of the circulation for 1904. 
In the latter year, however, the Society 
had nine European Sub-agents in South 
Malaysia, against four last year, and 
employed 24 native colporteurs, against 


17 last year. 
a 


Nearly 800 boys and girls entered our 
“* Gleanings * Search Texts * Competition ” 
last year, omitting competitors who reside 
outside the British Isles. Over 200 Bibles 


Iol 


Where the Children's Birthday 
Mecting is held annually in March. 


and Testaments have been awarded to 
those whose answers were free from all 
mistakes during the whole twelve months. 
The language of the prize Bible or Testa- 
ment is selected in each case by the 
prize-winner. The versions selected were 
English, French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Swahili, Bengali, Chinese, Dutch, Ganda, 
Gujarati, Japanese, Marathi, Spanish, 
Tamil, Hindi, and Zulu. | 
Bo» 

In the Egyptian Agency the Society's 
circulation last year was 48,559 copies, 
more than 5,000 below the total for 1905. . 
This falling off, however, is entirely due 
to the fact that fewer books were pur- 
chased by Missions. The results of col- 
portage show a slight increase, notwith- 
standing that for some months last year 
we had two men fewer enployed at Port 
Said. Colportage in the Delta keeps up 
wonderfully, and even advanccs. 

» 

With the utmost regret we learn that 
the Rev. A. A. Cooper, the Society's Agent 
at Alexandria, is again suffering from a 
severe physical breakdown, and according 
to our latest news he could not be moved 
from Luxor, where he is lying ill. At the 
request of the Committee, the Rev. H. A. 
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Raynes, the Home Superintendent, has 
proceeded to Egypt, to take charge of the 
affairs of the Agency, and to arrange for 
Mr. Cooper's return to England as soon as 
possible. Mr. Raynes himself hopes to be 
back in London soon after Easter. 
ad 
All the Missions in Madagascar are now 
experiencing great anxiety, owing to the 
Education laws recently promulgated by 
the new French Governor. These laws 
prohibit any school being held henceforth 
under the roof of a church or chapel, and 
impose other conditions which will be 
hard for the Missions to fulfil. It is 
estimated that as a consequence upwards 
of 2,500 schools will be closed, and thou- 
sands of children will be deprived hereafter 
of the benefits of education. In February 
remittances amounting to f£200 were 
received from Madagascar, as proceeds 
of the sale of Malagasi Scriptures in the 
island during the past year. 


“ag a 
Following the custom of former years, 


o 
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the Society's Juvenile Birthday Meeting 
was held at the Guildhall on March 2nd, 
by kind permission of the Court of Com- 
mon Council of the City of London. 
There was an excellent attendance of 
young people and their friends. The 
Lord Mayor, who presided, arrived in 
state, accompanied by Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Crosby and Miss Crosby, and by 
Mr. Sheriff Dunn. Prominent members 
of our Committee and other friends of the 
Society occupied seats on the dais. The 
huge Birthday Cake, presented by some 
members of the Committee, and weighing 
103 lb., was gracefully cut by little 
Miss Madeleine Robertson. The address 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. George. 
Hanson, Minister of Marylebone Presby- 
terian Church and President this year of 
the Metropolitan Free Church Council. 
The Lord Mayor proved a most genial 
chairman, and delighted the children by 
giving an imaginary dialogue between the 
Guildhall giants, Gog and Magog. A 
descriptive report appears in the April 
number of The Bible Socrety Gleanings. 
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With the Bible Beyond the Great Wall 


By the Rev. John Headley, F.R.G.sS. 


Of the English Methodist Mission; Yung P'ing Fu, 


HE BIBLE IN THE WORLD, in its issue 
for July, 1905, contained a short 
account of a trip taken by Mr. 

R. J. Gould and the present writer on a 
Bible-selling expedition beyond the Great 
Wall of China. On that journey we 
visited some of the principal cities of Outer 
Chihli—or, as it is called on some maps, 
Inner Mongolia—and were enabled to 
preach and sell in many places where the 
colporteur arrives all too seldom. An- 
other trip was recently taken by the writer 
accompanied only by natives; and as we 
travelled over fresh ground and visited, 
for the most part, new centres, it may be 
of interest to the readers of this magazine 
to have a simple account of the latter 
journey. 

In 1904 our route lay almost entirely 
along the main roads, and we went over 
ground that in past years was frequently 
trodden by James Gilmour and his helpers, 
meeting at several places with testimonies 
to his work and worth, and in one town, 
Ta Ch'eng Tzu, holding service with two 
of his old Christians. 

On the trip now to be described, I de- 
termined to keep as far as possible from 
the main roads, and endeavoured to touch 
some places that lie in the by-paths among 
the hills, where there is a much larger 
agricultural population than is generally 
thought to exist. And when I state that 
mn twenty days we travelled 280 miles, 
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PASSING THROUGH THE GREAT WALL, 
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visited ten markets (and might have 
visited as many more had not our supply 
of books been exhausted), and sold over 
2,400 copies of the Scriptures, besides 450 
calendars, it will be realised that our time 
was not wasted, nor our labour in vain. 

In many respects the trip was different 
from that of the previous 
year. Then we travelled 
more than 550 miles, and 
had to employ two carts 
to carry our books; this 
time we only covered 280 
miles and used for trans- 
port four small donkeys. 
Then our men travelled in 
what China regards as 
luxury, seated on the carts, 
4, the bumping and the 
knocking, which no for- 
eigner could endure for 
half a day, being taken 
as a matter of course by 
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the stolid na- 
tive; this time 
the four men 
who accompa- 
nied me, two 
colporteurs and 
two village 
Christians, 
tramped every 
step of the way. 
— The men 
who accompa- 
nied me made 
an interesting 
quartette, and 
a few words 
concerning 
them may not 
be out of place. 
First and fore- 
most was Ch'ên 
Ho Ts'ai, the strong and stalwart “ Nor- 
wich ” colporteur, and the representative of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in the 
regions on either side of the Great Wall 
touched by our English Methodist Mission. 
Was there ever such a man as Ch'ên in col- 
portage work ? almost fear to write of 
him lest my pen runs away with me, and 
you good folks at home set me down as a 
“romantic ” missionary. Let, then,a few 
shadows be put into the picture first, that 
good old Ch'ên may not be regarded as 
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immaculate. His great fault is a quick 
tongue, and it sometimes leads him into 
scrapes. Evil is not in all his thoughts, 
nor anger ever in his heart ; but, ah me! 
I sometimes wish he would learn from the 
Psalter to pray every hour of the day and 
some part of the night—" Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth ; Reep the door of my 
lips.” It would make his path in hfe so 
much smoother, and lighten the burden 
that a certain poor missionary has to carry. 
For Ch'ên is of the temperament of Simon 
Peter. Hespeaks 
first, and thinks 
afterwards. And 
what that means, 
every now and 
again, need not 
be enlarged en 
here. 

Now for the 
lights in the pic- 
ture. That irre- 
pressible gift of 
speech which he 
possesses 1s an 
excellent asset for 
his daily work as 
colporteur. I 
have never known 
a more untiring 
talker—that means 
something as a 
testimony, since 
more than halí 
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'my life has been spent among preachers, 
Occidental and Oriental. Day after day, 
and all day long, Ch'ên will stand on the 
market or streets, exhorting the people to 
buy—and to believe. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult for some of us to get a word in edge- 
wise (and I, for one, am not a Quietist), 
when once old Ch'ên gets started off, “ full 
steam ahead”; and often enough I have 
had to appeal to him to give me a chance 
while he hada rest. When evening comes, 
at the inns his voice is always to be heard, 
as he sits cross-legged on the R'ang (2.e., 
brick-bed) preaching “ Christ and Him 
crucified ” to the astonished and some- 
times mystified guests. 

One night during this journey I heard 
him going on for nearly two hours after 
supper, the listeners seated like himself 
with their pipes lit and their teacups 
handy; there was no sound except his 
voice, save an occasional grunt of assent 
from some of his audience. At the end of 
his harangue, he came into my room to 
see if he could do anything for me, and 
when I said I had heard him improving 
the occasion, he replied, “ SAth, wo chiu, 
shth kei tamen shuo lang chii hua.” (“ Yes, 
I was just addressing to them a couple of 
words.”) 

On this trip he was very much im- 
pressed with my aneroid, and never failed 
to enlighten the darkness of the natives, 
sometimes turning to me in the middle of 
a sentence to ask, “' Mu-shih, chê Ro ing yu 
loa Rãao 7?” (* Pastor, how high 1s this pass 
here ?”) Yes, he is a capital man for a 
rough journey; willing and earnest; he 
never grumbles at the length or the weari- 
ness of the road, and is always ready for 
a testimony or a sale; I could wish for no 
better helper on a trip than the “ Norwich ” 
colporteur, Ch'ên Ho Ts'ai (t.e., Ch'en voa 
the Harmonious Talents). 

The second colporteur who accom- 
panied me, Wang Pao (4.e., The Precious 
Prince), is employed by the N.B.S.S., and 
is an older and better educated man than 
Ch'ên. Although he is not gifted with the 
ready tongue or the exuberant spirits of 
his friend, yet he is a very earnest and 
hard-working colporteur. He can give 
a clear and succinct reason for the hope 
that is in him, and as he knows the Chinese 
Classics fairly well, he is able to add to his 
exhortation a scholarly flavour which is 





really very acceptable to the people —even 
to those who, although they do not dis- 
tinguish one character from another, yet 
are tolerably well familiar with the com- 
mon apothegms of their revered sages. 
The other two men were absolutely 
uneducated village Christians, who went 
with us principally to look after the ani- 
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THE STEWARD TO A MONGOLIAN 
PRINCE, WITH THE ROYAL CHARIOT. 


mals, but who never hesitated to lend a 
hand at selling books or saying a few 
simple words for the Master. They re- 
minded me of an old pitman of whom 1 
once heard: making an essay to preach, 
and finding it was not quite so easy as he 
had thought, he shut up the Bible sud- 
denly and said, “ Friends, I canna preach 
the text, but I can tell me experience and 
shame the divil.” The elder of the two, 
Yang Jung (t.e., Yang the glorious one ; 
we call him familiarly “ Old Glory ”) is 
quite a character in his way, with his own 
quaint fashion of looking at things, and 
his own puzzling questions to ask con- 
cerning many passages in the Scriptures, 
which his son, one of our Mission scholars, 
reads to him at home. He is-great on The 
Pilgrim's Progress, and for a man who can- 
not recognize twenty Chinese characters 
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he has an amazing knowledge of John 
Bunyan's immortal hero. The younger 
man, Chao Chiu Ch'ing (2.e., Chao of the 
Nine Brightnesses), is a son-in-law of Wang 
Pao. He is big, physically, standing 
over six feet high, strong as a horse, 
willing as a dog, and humble as a little 
child. We were a happy band of pil- 
grims, and had a good time together those 
twenty days. 

Keeping as we did to the bye-paths, 
and only occasionally touching any of the 
main roads, we visited no town of import- 
ance sufficient to be found on any map 
that will be accessible to friends in Eng- 
land. Butin turn we visited the markets 
of San Ch'a Kou (Three-forked Valley) ; 
Wu Lan (Misty Vapour); Mu T'ou Teng 
(Wooden Bench); Yao Lu Kou (Wanting- 
road Valley); Kan Kou (Dry Valley); 
Mang Niu Ying Tzu (Bull Camp); Kung 
Yéh Ying Tzu (Ducal Camp); Erh Tao 
Ying Tzu (Two-roads Camp); T'ang Shen 
Miao T'ang (God Temple); San T'ai 
(Three Altars); Ssu Kuo Ying Tzu (Four 
Distilleries Camp) ; Shan Tsui Tzu (Moun- 
tain Lips); and T'ang Tao Ho (Fording 
Road River). This string of names will 
convey but little impression to my readers, 
though the English explanations may be 
interesting, as showing that places are 
usually named from the most distinguish- 
ing feature in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. For instance, it would be difficult 





to find a better 
name for Yao 
ão sa vs| Lu Kou than 

o “ Wanting - road 
Valley.” Lyingin 
the heart of the 
hills, we had to 
reach it by cross- 
ing a pass—one 
of the most try- 
ing I have met 
“| with here, 2,380 
feethigh—travel- 
ling first through 
| a valley of the 
most  desolate 
description, and 
finding when we 
got over the pass, 
that the sight of 
a cart is of un- 
usual occurrence. 
So also T'ang Tao Ho (Fording Road 
River) is well-named; this busy town, at 
the foot of a mountain 8,000 feet high, 
is hemmed in on all sides, and can only 
be entered by fording a small river which 
describes three parts of a circle round the 
town. 

It may be well imagined that our 
entrance into a market occasioned con- 
siderable excitement. How many of the 
people saw a foreigner for the first time 
it is impossible to say. But not a few 
told us that they had never seen a creature 
of my kind before, and they were by no 
means shy in the manifestation of their 
curiosity. We heard of enterprising drug- 
vendors who visit these markets, and who, 
like the quacks at home, adopt odd and 
original methods to attract the crowds 
round their medicine-stalls. One man 
has got hold of an old foreign hat of the 
“Trilby” pattern, which he ostentatiously 
wears, as he tells forth the merits of his 
drugs; while two others, striking out 
quite a fresh vein, carry round with 
them a fine turkey-cock, and by teasing 
him, induce him to give voice to his 
grievances, and change the colour of his 
crop, much to the delight of the un- 
sophisticated natives, who go home with 
wonderful tales of the wat Ruo ta chi (1.€., 
foreign large fowl) which they have seen 
at the market. But all these methods 
are poor compared with a real live was 
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kuo jen (2.e., foreign man), who may not 
be able to gobble like a turkey, nor 
change colour at will, but who can, to 
quote the natives, shuo hua ho women y1 
yang, (1.e., speak just we we do), and who 
boasts a moustache, not red, but tending 
to that good standing colour, and heavy 
enough to make some of them think he 
must be nearly eighty years of age. By- 
the-way, this same moustache of mine 
serves as a good introduction to an 
occasional address in the streets. It is 
generally known that the brigands beyond 
the Great Wall are called Hung-Hu- 
Tzus, which means “ Red-beards.”  An- 
other name given to them in the district 
I am writing about is Ma-Ta-Tzus (2.e., 
Mounted Robbers). I could always place 
myself on good terms with an audience 
at the outset by reminding them that 
though I might be a Hung-Hu-Tzu, I 
was certainly not a Ma-Ta-Tzu—a joke 
that never once failed to elicit a great 
guffaw of delight from these simple children 
of the soil. 

Our usual plan was to spend our time 
im the streets from ten in the morning 
until three or four in the afternoon. 
(We had but two meals a day.) 
Sometimes we had one stand; at 
other times, when the streets were 
longer, we had two; and then I 
used to go from one to the other 
to lend my help, while the col- 
porteurs kept steadily each at his 
own stand. In this way we got 
into touch with numbers of people 
who had never seen our books 
before and who were amazed at 
their cheapness. To my mind it 
Is a sad fact that in all those two 
hundred and eighty miles there is 
not a single Protestant place of 
worship of any kind—and that 
accounts for our presence there. 

Why the districts beyond the Wall — 
apart from Manchuria itself—should have 
been left so much alone by the various 
Protestant Missions I cannot explain. 
But the fact remains: save for the work 
begun by James Gilmour and now carried 
on by the Irish Presbyterian Mission, — 
until ten years ago, when a Plymouth 
Brother settled at Pakou, —practically no 


attempt has been made to bring the 
Gospel under the notice of the teeming 
masses of people to be found in these 
shan-Rou-tzu (hills and valleys). Where 
we travelled, at any rate, there is not one 
chapel, though at more than one place 
we were asked if we intended to open a 
preaching-hall. At Yao Lu Kou a man 
came pushing his way through the crowd 
towards us, and announced himself as 
a Christian, baptized by Mr. Crawford 
at Kirin in Manchuria, and only recently 
returned home. Two days later he joined 
us again in the streets at Kan Kou, and 
did not hesitate to speak up before the 
outsiders and avow himself a believer in 
Jesus Christ. He seemed a very earnest 
fellow and parted from us with great re- 
luctance, urging upon us, as eloquently 
as he knew how, the need for beginning 
work in his district. 

At some of the markets the crushing 
round our stands was such as I had 
never before witnessed, and my one re- 
gret was that we had not brought double 
the number of books. At Ssu Kuo Ying 
Tzu especially we had sold out all our stock 





A WAYSIDE SHRINE, 


except fifteen copies in little more than an 
hour. During that time we sold about four 
hundred books, and I think we could 
have sold as many more. 

I must mention that among the pur- 
chasers of our books, the Mongolians formed 
a large proportion, not a few of them being 
Lamas, who live in the numerous temples 
with which the district is studded. 
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III. The New Testament scrutinized 


TRANSLATOR is constantly weigh- 
ing words. Yes, you say, of course 
he must weigh the words of the language 
into which he is translating, in order to 
determine their real value. But that is 
not all. He has to weigh the words of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and the 
words of his own mother-tongue. They 
are like coins, and their original image 
and superscription are rubbed off through 
human usage. Take a few examples from 
the English New Testament :—' My yoke 
is easy” (Matt. xi. 30). But is it an easy 
thing to be a Christian ? Our Lord says 
it is hard for a rich man to enter m 
the Kingdom. St. Peter tells us 
that the righteous are saved with 
difficulty (A.V. and R.V. “ scarce- 
ly”). What, then, did our Lord 
mean by calling His yoke easy ? 
One of his hearers illuminates the 
sense when he says, “ His com- 
mandments are not grievous ”; 
they do not gall. This makes us 
look at the word ““ easy ” again. 
We find that the Greek word 
means “kindly,” and that re- 
minds us of other passages where 
ease is opposcd, not to difhiculty, 
but to that which is galling. 
Again, “ Mortify the deeds of 
the body ” (Rom. vii. 13). “ How 
mortifying,” we say, when we Just 
lose the train. Yes; but what 
does the word “mortify ” mean ? 
It is to deaden ; and surgeons still 
use it to mark the departure of 
vital force from a limb. The R.V. 








margin interprets the passage 
thus: “ Ye make your doings to 
die.” This is not very helpful. 


The New Testament uses very 
strong language in its dealing 
with sin. St. Paul used the lan- 
guage of a pugilist and said, “I hit 
my body under the eye and drag 
it about like a slave” (1 Cor. 1x. 
27). Christianity is a matter of 
life and death, and we must do 
our utmost to exhibit the strength 
of its inspired language. No 
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translator is likely to be led astray by such 
expressions as “they wanted (t.e. ran 
short of) wine”; “ Jesus prevented him ” 
(or, as we should say, “ anticipated 
him); or “be careful for nothing.” 
But poor dilatory human nature has 
sadly toned down the force of the 
English word “* presently” (e.g. Matt. 
XXvi. 53); dt is still more sad to 
note the element of uncertainty which 
has crept into the word “ hope,” and 
to associate the picture of the collecting- 
bag with the word “charity.” It is 
surprising that the English Revisers have 
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retained the word “ meat ” in 1 Cor. iii. 2 
and other passages; but we have now 
got rid of the sadly suggestive “ strong 
meat ” of Heb. v. 13, I4. 

Many slight variations in sense are 
observable when we narrowly scrutinize 
the sacred text, and we ought to give 
readers the benefit of these wherever it is 
possible. We have to observe, for in- 
stance, that “ we cannot tell” (Matt. xx1. 
27) means “ we do not know”: that the 
“ manger ” and the “inn” in connection 
with our Lord's nativity were a “stall” 
and a “ guest-chamber ” ; that the far- 
reaching expression “since the world 
began ” (Luke i. 70) simply means “ from 
old time”: that the “answer” of a 
good conscience (1 Pet. iii. 21), is literally 
the “ question ” of a good conscience, 1.€. 
a conscientious inquiry after God and 
after Truth; that when our Lord and 
His Apostles “ sang ” after the last supper 
it was not necessarily “a hymn” that 
they sang, but probably the well-known 
Paschal Psalms ; that St. Luke does not 
cal) Lazarus “ a beggar,” but simply “a 
poor man "in contrast with “arich man”; 
that the question “ why seek ye the living 
among the dead ?” ought to be “ why 
seek ye the Living One” (Luke xxiv. 5, 
compare Rev. i. 17); that to be “ filled ” 
(Matt. xv. 37, etc.) means to be “satisfied,” 
and does not mark repletion ; that “ basket- 
fuls ” is not so accurate as “ baskets full ” 
(Matt. xiv. 20, Mark vi. 43, etc.); that 
“I wot not” (Phil. 1. 22) ought to be 
“T tell not”: and that “cut him in 
sunder ” (Luke xii. 46) does not mean 
“chop him in two,” but “cut him off.” 

I now turn to the cases where the 
same English word has to do duty for 
at least two Greek words which are 
occasionally very different in meaning. 
First there is the important word “ life.” 
How difficult it is to render the three 
Greek words which stand for it, con- 
sistently and intelligently! We have 
three current English words springing 
from them, viz. Biology, Zoology, and 
Psychology, but only the third of these 
is used in the New Testament sense. 
Then comes the word “ natural,” standing 
for two Greek words. Here again we 
have the two scientific terms, Physical 
and Psychical, which fairly agree with 
- Greek usage. Afterwards come the words 
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for prayer, request, and inquiry; also, 
for repentance, regret, and remorse. 
How should we translate 1 John v. 16? 
The R.V. has the rather cumbrous 
rendering, “ not concerning this do I say 
that he should make request.” Probably 
St. John here speaks of questioning, 
rather than of requesting. It seems 
strange that the Revisers do not use 
the word “ regret ” in Matt. xxi. 29, and 
two other passages, especially as they have 
rightly introduced it in 2 Cor. vii. Io. 
In Rom. xi. 29 we read in both the A.V. 
and the R.V. that “ the gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance.” This 
sounds rather strange in English, but the 
Greek compound adjective translated 
“ without repentance” means “'irre- 
grettable” —if there is such a word. 
God will never regret the gifts He 
has bestowed or the call which He has 
uttered. 

The two Greek words translated 
“love” have to be carefully distinguished, 
especially in John xxi. 15, 17. The thing 
which grieved Peter was not that the 
Lord asked him the same question three 
times, but that the third time He varied 
his question, and took Peter's word out of 
his mouth. The four Greek words which 
mark “ death ” need watchfulness, as do 
the three which point to resurrection. It 
Is strange to find St. Peter using a word 
which we have translated “dead” (1 
Pet. 11. 24) which no other Greek Testa- 
ment writer adopts, whilst also recurring 
to the word “ decease ” (exodys), which 
we only find elsewhere in Luke ix. 31, 
of our Lord's “ decease” concerning 
which Moses and Elijah were speaking in 
Peter's hearing. We have to distinguish 
between the washing of the body and 
of the feetin John xii., and the letting tears 
fall hke rain upon the feet in Luke vii. ; 
betwcen building-stones and pebbles (see 
Rev. 11. 17), and rocks and pieces of rock ; 
between a grown-up man and an aged man 
such as Nicodemus (John iii. 4) ; between 
fear and fright (see especially Luke xii. 
4, 5) ; between patient waiting and patient 
endurance (James v. 7); between sun- 
light and fire-light and lamp-light; be- 
tween partial knowledge and full know- 
ledge (e.g. 1 Cor. xiii. 12). 

Stop, you will say, enough, enough ! 
How can a poor translator deal with 
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these minuta? Idonot know; I only 
ask him to observe them and do his best 
with them. We are sometimes in too 
great a hurry to bring out a version. À 
little more patience would throw light 
on many fine distinctions in languages 
which are foreign to us and which contain 
hidden treasures. 

As for grammar, we English are badly 
off. So-called barbarous languages are 
usually almost mechanically correct. 
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Greek is admirably adapted for the needs 
of the Christian faith. How excellent are 
the distinctions between being and be- 
coming, between the ordinary future and 
the future of destiny (e.g. 2 Tim. iv. 1), 
between the various senses of the aorist, 
the perfect, the imperfect, the present, 
the imperatives active and passive, the 
prepositions, the articles, the order of 
words, etc. But Iforbear. Ora etlabora. 
Laborare est orare. 
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The Pope restricts the St. Jerome Society 
For the Diffusion of the Gospels 


From Rome the Rev. R. O. Walker, our Agent for Italy, sends us this translation of 
a letter which the Pope has addressed to Cardinal Cassetta, the Honorary President 


of the St. Jerome Society. 


PIUS PP.X. 


To our VENERABLE BROTHER, FRANCESCO 
DI PAaOLA CARDINAL CASSETTA, ETC., 
HEALTH AND ÁPOSTOLIC BLESSING. 


E, who, ever since we were Patriarch 

of Venice, blessed the pious Society 

of St. Jerome, and wished it prosperity, now 
that a few years have gone by and that we 
look upon it from the Supreme Seat of the 
Church, find much satisfaction in seeing how 
in so short a space of time it has made such 
progress and done so much 
good. For, not only has 
the Society of St. Jerome 
spread its edition of the 
Gospels over Italy, and 
established inthe Peninsula 
three centres of action to 
attain more completely its 
aim : but it has also pene- 
trated into America, seek- 
ing to send its volumes 
wherever the Italian lang- 
uage is heard, and to be of 
special help to such as have 
emigrated. In truth it 
must be admitted that the 
fact of having published 
and circulated amongst the 
people, under an opportune 
discernment and direction, 
well-nigh 500,000 copies of 
the Gospels, constitutes a 
splendid proof of the great 
zeal displayed by its mem- 
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It is taken from the Osservatore Romano of Jan. 3o0th. 


bers and of the wide sphere of action which 
the Society embraces. 

A fact this—all the more astonishing in 
view of the Society's limited mcans; onc also 
of consolation and good omen in view of its 
object, which is, to extend to all the oppor- 
tunity and the means of reading and medi- 
tating on the Gospel, more particularly in 
those times in which we live, in which there 
is a hunger for literature, not always of an 
innoxious kind ; a fact also most useful, not 
only in itself, as leading us back to narra- 
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tives of an all-divine power—that is to say, 
to the account of the life of Jesus Christ, than 
which nothing more efficacious for instruct- 
ing us in holiness can be imagined ; but also 
and principally because it renders most 
valuable service to the magistero of the 
Church, by preparing minds to listen with 
care to the public reading of the Divine 
Word, and by fixing and maturing in such 
minds the expositions of the Gospel which 
they have heard from priests. We wish to 
add that, in view of the times in which we 
live, one great advantage of such publica- 
tions is that, by means of their diffusion and 
subsequent perusal, the echo of the voice of 
God reaches at last even those unfortunates 
who either through despair, hatred, or pre- 
judice shun all contact with the priesthood : 
and this is, in our regard, a most precious and 
desirable result, inasmuch as it procures for 
us a means of saving souls, if not through 
the living voice, at Jeast by means of books ; 
and of healing by means of teachings drawn 
from the life of Christ the ills of society and 
of individuals. 

We know well with what zeal the Society 
of St. Jerome discharges its task, and therc- 
fore consider it superfluous to address to its 
members recommendations and stimuli to 
spur them on in their enterprise. How- 
ever, that the Society may progress more and 
more day by day, let this maxim be kept in 
mind, namely, that, of all enterprises, that 
is most useful which best adjusts itself to the 
spirit of the times ; and that when, in a brief 
space of years, a work of such a beneficent 
kind has been so notably consolidated, efforts 
to redouble it and strengthen it should be 
made. Wherefore, now that the Society has 
begotten in the people such fondness 
Avaghezza) for the reading of the Gospels it 
must seek to feed that desire and stimulate 


it, by increasing ever more and more the 
number of copies of the Gospels, well assured 
that such increase of copies can only pro- 
duce in the end beneficial results: not to 
speak of the fact that this will also help to 
repel with scorn the well-known prejudice, 
namely, that the Church does not wish to 
permit, or hinders, the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in the language of the people. 
And as it is of the highest interest, not only 
to aim at accomplishing the aforesaid design 
in preference to any other thing the Society 
can do, but also to bend all its united energies 
on the point, it will also be advisable that 
the Society of St. Jerome hold as a sufficient 
field of labour for itself its effort to publish 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

To you, therefore, Venerable Brother, it 
belongs to promote, with the prestige of your 
authority and the wisdom of your counsel, 
the furtherance of a work which we have so 
much at heart; and to the members, in the 
second place, to continue to devote them- 
selves to the well-being of the Society as they 
have hitherto done ; that is, with the highest 
diligence and the noblest enthusiasm. Our 
very aim being to renew all things in Christ. 
Jesus, we could not desire anything better 
than that there be introduced among the 
faithful the custom of the frequent and 
daily reading of the Holy Gospels, as it is 
just this reading which shows and clearly 
points out the way whereby such a desired 
renewal can and ought to be attained. 

Presage of celestial grace, and pledge of 
our good wishes, we bestow in the Lord with 
all our heart the Apostolical Benediction on 
you; on the members : and on all who in 
any way help forward the Society. 

Given at Rome, on the 2zist of January, 
1907, in the fourth year of Our Pontificate. 

Pius PP.X. 


This document must be read carefully to discover its one significant sentence, 


which stands in such unhappy and incongruous contrast to all the rest. 
purport of the Pope's injunction is perfectly clear. 


But the 
He forbids the Society of St. Jerome 


to proceed further with translating and publishing the rest of the New Testament in 
Italian—which the leaders of the Society were hoping and preparing to do as speedily as 
possible. We deplore this prohibition, and we marvel at the amazing logic by which 
it is supported. Because the Society of St. Jerome has worked with such zeal and 
success, because its object is so noble and praiseworthy, because the reading of the 
Gospels 1s so necessary for men's souls, therefore . . . the Society of St. Jerome is 
forbidden to extend its enterprise beyond the Four Gospels and the Acts. The Pope 
will not allow it to issue the rest of the New Testament in common Italian speech. 
Plainly our own Bible Society has not yet ended its mission in Italy. 
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The China 
Conference 


HE  Missionary 
Conference | 
which is to be 

held in Shanghai this 
month will be of ex- 
ceptional interest and | 
importance... First and 
foremost it will be the | 
Centenary Conference, 
commemorating both 
the arrival of Robert | 
Morrison in 1807, and 
the close of the first 
hundred vears of | 
Protestant Missionary | 
work in China. Next, | 
the Conference will 
meet at the beginning 
of a momentous period 
in the history of the 
Chinese empire. The 
sleep of four thousand | 
years is being shaken 
off and this mighty 
people 1s entering upon 
a new life. By what 
ideals and forces is 
this new life to be shaped ? The future 
success of Missionary enterprise in China 
will ":rgely depend on our appreciation 
of the changed conditions, and our 
ability to redirect our forces and re- 
adjust our methods. The collective 
wisdom of our best men is therefore nceded 
to shape the right policy and plan for a 
fresh advance. Then weighty problems 
have arisen out of the magnitude and 
success of the work itself. Sixteen years 
have passed since the last general Con- 


ference and the Missionary force is now 


three times as large as it was then. In 
1890 there were about 1,300 missionaries 
on the field; in 1907 there are no less 
than 3,830. The Chinese Church has 
had its baptism of blood and has stood 
the test; but what is perhaps even a 
greater test confronts it—it must justify 
itself by becoming self-supporting, self- 
governing, and self-propagating, and its 
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Centenary Missionary 


By the Rev. G. H. Bondfield 


the Bible Society's Agent in China 
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influence must bc deep and strong in 
this period of national change and re- 
construction. 

Preparations for the Conference havé 
been made on an extensive scale. A 
strong Committee has been at work for 
the past eighteen months, and only one 
serious difficulty —that of accommodation 
for Delegates—remains to be solved. The 
subjects that are to be discussed are 
summarized under the following head- 
ings: The Chinese Church; the Chinese 
Ministry; Evangelistic, Medical and Wo- 
man's work: Christian Literature; An- 
cestral Worship; the Holy Scriptures ; 
Comity and Federation; the Missionary 
and public questions. There is no novelty 
in this programme, and the subjects are 
stated in general terms; but under 
each heading the points to be dealt with 
are those which touch the very heart of 
the subject. Thus the first subject, the 
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Chinese Church, 
opens up the 


whole field of 
missionary 
effort: but the 


attention of the 
Conference is to 
be concentrated 
on a few living 
issues. Thesub- 
jJect of Educa- 
tion, again, 
might well oc- 
cupy several 
days; but only 
four phases of 
the question are 
put forward, and 
these are: 

(1) The great 
opportunity for 
Christian Mis- 
sions | afforded 
by the new 
Educational movements. 

(2) The value of Christian Education 
in providing capable and trustworthy 
leaders in State and Church. 

(3) The scope and limitations of Chris- 
tian colleges. 

(4) The effect which a system of 
education established by the Government 
will have upon Mission schools and 
colleges, and the best Mission policy in 
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SHOPS IN THE NANKING ROAD, 


view of this State education. The adop- 
tion of resolutions urging thorough-going 
Educational reforms and effective co- 
operation will, it is hoped, be the out- 
come of this discussion. 

The subject that is likely to excite 
the keenest debate is that of “ Comity 
and Federation.” In the Far East the 
current of opinion is running strongly 
towards Union. Missionaries and native 

Christians are at 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NANKING ROAD, 
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one in desiring 
tostop the waste 
of competition 
and in depre- 
cating the per- 
petuation of the 
doctrinal dis- 
tinctions and de- 
nominational 
differences 


that separate 
Churches in the 
West. Japan 


and Korea have 
federated 
Churches. In 
China some de- 
cisive steps have 
also been taken, 
but the leaders 
of this Union 


The China Missionary Conference 


movement are looking hopefully to the 
Conference to start a wave of enthusiasm 
that will sweep away all hesitation and 
unite the many Mission Churches into 
one Chinese Church. 

At the 1890 Conference the trans- 
lations of the Scriptures was one of the 
burning questions. A great scheme was 
then launched whereby a three-fold ver- 
sion of the Old and New Testaments 
was to be secured. Three Committees 
of Revisers have been at work ever since, 
and to the present Conference the result 
of their labours will be reported. Only 
part of the work contemplated has been 
accomplished, and fresh plans will pro- 
bably be brought forward so that the 
remaining part may be carried through 
more expeditiously. 

The three Bible Societies in financing 
this undertaking have spent in the past 
sixteen vears $25,572 (about £2,600). 
The B.F.B.s. has not only paid its share— 
$10,229—of this sum, but has provided 
for an extra expenditure of about 89,000. 
Naturally the Bible Society will follow 
the procecdings of the Conference in its 
discussion on “ The Holy Scriptures ” with 
deep interest. The Society's late Edi- 
torial Superintendent, Dr. William Wright, 
visited China in 1890 and the resolutions 
that were then passed were largely due 
to his initiative. Insending the Rev. J. H. 
Ritson as its representative to the present 
Conference, the Committee have made 
a wise decision. The Society's place in 
the mission field grows in importance and 


Holy Scriptures 


its obligations and responsibilities are 
constantly increasing, and however well 
the Society may be served by its agents 
and its local committees, it will be of 
inestimable benefit to the Parent Com- 
mittee to come in close touch, through 
one of its Secretaries, with Delegates who 
will represent the whole Missionary body 
in China. 

Although the programme presents no 
particularly new features, the method 
in which the subjects are to be brought 
before the Conference makes a fresh 
departure. A series of programme com- 
mittees have been selected. That is to 
say, a committee is responsible for each 
of the subjects on the programme, so 
that whatever conclusions are reached 
or recommendations made will be the 
conclusions and recommendations, not of 
one person, but of a representative com- 
mittee. Papers are to be prepared with a 
httle more elaboration than is often the 
case, but these are not to be read at the 
Conference. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to afford time for ample discussion. 

While the Conference will be mainly - 
occupied with the discussion of topics from 
the purely missionary point of view, 
arrangements are also made for a series 
of evening meetings for the general public 
in our largest Hall. In these meetings 
some of our distinguished visitors from 
Europe and America are expected to take 
part. Devotional services and special 
sermons are of course an essential part 
of the programme. 


By Henry Vaughan 


Welcome, dear book, soul's Joy and food! The feast 
Of Spirits; Heav'n extracted lyes in thee. 

Thou art life's Charter, The Dove's spotless nest 
Where souls are hatched unto Eternitie. 


In thee the hidden stone, the Manna lies; 
Thou art the great Elixir rare and Choice; 
The Key that opens to all Mysteries, 
The Word in Characters, God in the Voice. 


O that I had deep Cut in my hard heart 
Each line in thee ! Then would I plead in groans 
Of my Lord's penning, and by sweetest Art 
Return upon himself the Lat, and Stones. 


Read here, my faults are thine. 


This Book, and 1 


Will tell thee so; Stveet Saviovr thou didst dye! 
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The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S., Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


IV. The Book of Odes 


HE Book of Odes is a collection of 
311 odes or lyrics, six of which have 
been lost all but their titles. They 
are mostly very short, consisting of only 
four or five verses, though a few have 
eight or nine verses, and one has sixteen. 
The verses themselves vary in length 
from two to seventeen lines, though four- 
lined verses are by far the most common. 
The lines usually consist of four syllables, 
which in Chinese mean four words; but 
three-, five-, six-, and seven-syllabled lines 
also occur. 
Very many of the Odes begin with an 
allusion to animals or plants, mostly 
the latter, like Burns' 


Green grow the rashes, O! 
Green grow the rashes, O! 


and repeat the allusion in each verse like 
a refrain.  Imi- 
“tation of natural [EH 
sounds is also [Ea7 
common and | 
gives naturalness 
and life to many 
of the songs. 

The Odes are 
arranged under 
three main 
heads, as Odes 
of the States, 
Odes of the King- 
dom, and Odes 
of the Temple, 
or more briefly, 
Provincial, Im- 
perial, and Sacri- 
ficial. The 
Provincial Odes 
number 160, and 
are divided into 
fifteen groups, 
each group bear- 
ing the name of 
the State from 
which it was de- a 
rived. The Im- MS 
perial Odes ,are 
supposed to 
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A MARKET IN THE COURTYARD 


smack of courts and kings, and to be 
more refined and exemplary than their 
country cousins. The forty Sacrificial 
Odes are praise-songs used in the worship 
of certain kings of Chow, dukes of Lu, and 
sovereigns of Shang. The five praise- 
songs of Shang, though last in the book, 
are much the oldest; one of them, the 
fourth, may be as old as 1720 B.c. 
Except these five, all were probably 
written between the vyears 1185 and 
585 B.c. and relate to the times of the 
Chow dynasty and its founders. The 
collection, therefore, covers a period of 
about eleven hundred years. 

It is not known by whom the collection 
was made. Orthodox tradition ascribes 
it to Confucius, who is recorded in the 
Discourses or Analects as saying: “I 
returned from Wei to Lu (483 B.C.), 








Our e ipa make 
good s on these occastons. 
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and then the 
musicwasreformed 
and the Imperial 
and Praise Songs 
found their proper 
places.” The 
historian Sz-Ma 
Ch'ien  (103-85 
B.c.) In his life of 
Confucius states 
that from a great 
mass of over 3,000 
ancient poems 
Confucius selected 
305 on account of 
their superior 
moral merit. But 
the collection ap- 
pears to have ex- 
isted before the 
time of Confucius, 
and he is himself 
twice recorded in 
the Discourses as 
referring to it as 
a well-known col- 
lection of 300 odes. 
Probably all he 
did was to re- 
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the pieces and 
to fix the appropriate music. 

These Odes were a favourite study 
of the great Sage, and he loved to play 
them on his lute. He frequently dis- 
coursed upon them and urged his disciples 
to study them, as being a great mental 
stimulant. “ Why,” he asked, “ do you 
not study the Odes ? It is by the Odes 
that the mind is roused. . . . The man 
who has not stuclied the Odes is like one 
standing with his face to a blank wall.” 
He told his son that if he did not study 
the Odes he “ would not be worth talking 
with.” He took exception, however, to 
the Odes of Cheng—the VII group in 
the Provincial Odes—saying, “* Banish 
them, they are licentious,” a saying which 
would seem to show that he was not the 
compiler of the Odes, or he would not 
have admitted such objectionable pieces. 

The Book of Odes was banned and 
burned, along with the other Confucian 

assics, by the first emperor of the 
Ch'in dynasty, 213 B.c. But when the 
ban was removed in I9I B.C., and search 





Our Colporteurs sell many Books 
in these public restaurants. 


was made for those precious relics of 
the past, three different copies of the 
Odes came to light, and afterwards a 
fourth copy appeared, called after its 
collator '' the Odes of Mao,” which soon 
displaced the other three and became the 
standard text. 

The Odes cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, touch life at many points, and are of 
intense human interest. A few are hunt- 
ing songs. We hear the neighing of the 
“four black-maned horses,” the rush 
of the “ red chariots,” the baving of the 
hounds, the whiz of the arrow, and the 
cry of the wounded boar or smitten deer. 
Eighteen are war songs, or relate to war. 
For the most part, however, they are the 
lamentations of weary, home-sick soldiers, 
and of lonely, anxious wives : 


My heart is wounded and sad. 
O that my soldier would return. 


But several have the true martial ring : 


Grandly waved the falcon banner, 
And awe-inspiring was Nan Chung, 
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as he marched against the Huns. 





Firm as a mountain, 
Rolling on like a river, 
Inscrutable, invincible, 


was the army of King Hsiian, as it ad- 
vanced to attack the rebellious tribes 
of the Hwai. | 

Love songs are numerous, and they 
are mostly by women. All occur among 
the Provincial Odes. A girl calls for 
some one to woo and wed her before the 
flower of her age be past. A lady longs 
for her lover: “ A day without him is as 
three years.” One love-lorn lass sings: 


Living, walls may divide us, 
Dead, we will lie in one grave. 


One very touching song in circumstance, 
sentiment, and language pathetically re- 
sembles 


Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon. 


There are several harem songs and also 
nuptial songs. One of the latter tells how 
young Prince Ch'ang, afterwards the famous 
King Wen, wooed the virtuous T'ai Sz: 


By day, by night our prince with constant 
mind 

Sought for her long, but all his search was 
vain. 

Awake, asleep he ever felt the pain 

Of longing thought, as when on restless bed, 

Tossing about, one turns his fevered head.* 


À bridegroom, poor in purse but rich in 
love, tells how madly he drove with heart 
on fire to fetch his fair young bride on 
their wedding morn, and how he whispered 
to her at the fcast, 


I love thee and will leave thee never. 


Marital songs are many, and all but, 


two or three are by the wife. Their 
burden is the absence, the coldness, the 
neglect or desertion of the husband. 
Nearly all breathe the love, the longing, 
the devotion, or the admiration of the 
wife. She calls him lord or chief, “my 
cherished one,” “the man of my heart.” 
She climbs the hill to watch for his home- 
coming, and sings : 

While I see not my lord 

My throbbing heart is sad. 


There is one charming little piece in 
which a fond husband declares his pye- 


ference for his simpie wife in her “ thin 
white gown ” over all the gaily dressed 
maids of the town: “She is the joy of 
my heart; my happiness she.” Another 
dehghtful little piece called “* Cock Crow ” 
has been aptly rendered into Scotch by 
a nephew of Dr. Legge: 


Says oor gudewife, “ The cock is crawin.” 
Quoth cor gudeman, '' The day is dawin.” 
“ Get up, gudeman, an' tak a spy, 

See gin the mornin' star be high, 

Syne tak a saunter roon' aboot ; 

There's rowth o' duiks and geese to shoot. 


“ Let flee and bring them hame to me, 

An' sic a dish as ye sall pree. 

In comin' times as ower the strings 

Your noddin' heed in rapture hings, 
Supreme ower care, nor fashed wi' fears, 
We'll baith grow auld in worth and years.” 


There are seventeen drinking and 
festive songs ; some for the cottage, more 
for the court. The viands are rich and 
plentiful, host and guests handy coim- 
pliments, and the wine flows freely : 


Happily and long into the night we drink, 
And none go home till all are drunk, 


which would seem to be the Chinese 
original of 


We won't go home till morning. 


Sometimes the songs go in pairs; in the 
first the king lauds his guests, and in the 
second the guests laud the king. One of 
this class, called “ Heaven Protect,” 
suggests “ God save the King.” There 
are six stanzas, the first of which is 
translated by Dr. Legge as follows: 

Heaven shields and sets thee fast, 

And round thee fair has cast 

Thy virtue pure. 
Thus richest joy is thine;— 
Increase of corn and wine, 


And every gift divine, 
Abundant, sure. 


The forty Sacrificial Odes were all 
used exclusively in ancestral worship, 
and there are several others among the 
Imperial Odes. 

First we offered pure spirits, 

Then sacrificed a red bull. 

Imperial are our forebears, 


And will reward us with great blessings, 
Even long life without end. 


Scattered through the collection there 
is quite a number of political odes. 
Princes are charged with vice and 


* Dr. Legge's metrical version of the Odes. 
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incapacity, ministers with greed and ex- 
tortion. There are bitter lamentations 
over the decay of the State and the 
miseries of the people: “The looms 
are empty; men are wasted; death and 
disorder multiply.” These calamities are 
traced to the oppression of rulers, the 
rapacity of ministers, the intrigues of 
women, and to “unpitying Heaven.” 
Woman is man's evil genius, useless for 
good, potent only for mischief, a snare 
and a marplot : 

A wise man builds the city walls, 

A wise woman overthrows them. 

Admirable is the wise woman ! 

Yet an evil bird, an owl is she. 

A woman's long tongue 

Is a ladder of woe. 

Woe comes not down from heaven, 

It is all of woman born. 

From a woman and a eunuch 

No good lesson was ever learned. 


Among the hero-songs there is one 
delightful little piece called the ** Sweet 
Pear-tree,” under which the good Duke 
Shao was wont to dispense justice. In 
sentiment and language it exactly re- 
sembles “* Woodman, spare that tree.” 
There are three verses, the second of 
which literally rendered runs: 


This leafy sweet pear-tree, 
Clip it not, break not a twig, 
Under it rested Chief Shao. 


Religion is not the direct theme of 
any of these Odes; nor do they treat of 
gods and goddesses like so much of the 
ancient poetry of the West. They are 
emphatically songs of man and of his 
earthly life. Yet, incidentally, many 
of them give us vivid glimpses of the 
religious beliefs and customs of those 
ancient times.  AÂncestors were wor- 
shipped with sacrifice and song. Prayers 
were made to them and blessings flowed 
from them to their descendants. The 
spirits of departed sovereigns are in 
heaven and appear before God: 

King Wen is on high, 
O bright is he in heaven. 


He ascends and descends, 
On the left and right of God. 


From casual references in the Odes we 
learn that the hunter prayed to the Ruler 
of horses before beginning the chase; 
that the farmer invoked the Father 
of husbandry ; that the traveller made 
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offerings to the Spirit of the road; and 
that the soldier sacrificed to the God of 
war. King Wu soothed the “ hundred 
Spirits,” and King Hsiian made offerings 
to the “ Powers above and below.” 

References, however, to these inferior 
objects of worship are very few, while 
references to God under the names 
Heaven and Supreme Ruler are many, 
chiefly in the Imperial Odes : 


Great is God ! 

Beholding this lower world in majesty, 
“He surveyed the four quarters, 
Seeking a ruler for the people. 


“God is with us” was the battle-cry of 
King Wu on the plains of Mu, as he 
attacked the hosts of the tyrant Chow 
and scattered them to the winds. He is 
the “ great and sovereign God,” ruler of 
this lower world, maker of kingdoms and 
maker oÍ kings. 

To us foreigners, many of these Odes 
seem uncouth and meaningless; even 
the best of them seem to lack poetic fire 
and literary charm. We do not feel 
them, nor do they make our hearts throb. 
Their pathos and power are largely lost 
upon us. But with a Chinese it is 
different. These voices of the old singers 
of his race thrill his soul. He enters 
sympathetically into the joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears of the singers. It is the 
fathers speaking to the children, the past 
calling to the present, and blood answers 
to blood. We who are of an alien race 
and strangers from the poetry of the 
yeilow man must leave him to appraise 
these ancient Odes. 

But it is not as poetry chiefly that 
these ancient Odes are valuable to us, 
but as pictures of China and the Chinese 
in centuries long ago. They are photo- 
graphs “of the soldier, the peasant, 
the lover, the wife, the husband, the 
officer, in labour at home and service 
abroad, in petty troubles and great duties, 
in idyllic joys and great woes.” No other 
primitive people has left us such a 
record of common life in literary form. 
And best of all, the pictures for the most 
part are pure. We may adopt regarding 
them the verdict of Confucius: “* The 
Odes are three hundred, but the design 
of them all may be put into one word — 
thought, without depravity.” 


The West Indian Earthquake 


HE latest news received from our 
Agent in the West Indies, the Rev. 

G. O. Heath, adds one more chapter 

to the long story of ruin and desolation 
which has plunged so many Jamaica 
families in trouble. It was providential 
that Mr. Heath was at Spurtree and not 
in Kingston at the time of the disaster, 
though he had a very narrow escape. 
Mr. Heath writes: “ Fortunately for me 
I cancelled an arrangement to go to 
Morant Bay, which would have brought 
me into Kingston about 3 p.m.; the 
earthquake was at 3.30. Ioughttobea 
thankful man. At the time of the St. 
Pierre eruption I was to have been there 
on the very day, May Sth, but was 
prevented. And 
years before I just 
missed a hurricane 
in the same place.” 


Mr. Heath con- 
tinues: “This 
awful event will 


paralyze the island 
for a long time. I 
fear that the whole 
of the lower part 
of Kingston is de- 
stroyed, and mer- 
chants and clerks 
in the store at the 
time were buried at 
once by the falling 
houses, besides 
which many others 
perished by fire. 
Fortunately the 
school-children were 
almost all away on 
their holidays. 

“ Everybody is living out of doors. 
The fire-engines are destroyed, but the 
fire is out—either the rain ended it or it 
burnt itself out. The Colonial Bank is not 
to be recognized, though some bits of wall 
remain. The clerks remained at their post 
of duty till all had been secured, and then 
made a rush for safety. They found that, 
had they made the rush at the first, not 
one of them would have been alive to tell 
the tale, for the passage was one mass of 
brick and rubbish all along their egress. 
The only place of safety was where they 
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With Notes about 
our work in the Islands 


WHERE THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY ONCE HAD 
A DEPÕT. 


were remaining for 
the time. The 
bank-clerks are now 
at work, sitting 
under the shadow of 
their ruined walls, 
with their books 
open, and the people 
cashing cheques. 

“ Qur Scriptures 
are at present all 


intact. They have 
been removed to 
a private dwelling, 
a and though the 
Photos by the Rev. =) IG 
int tola house is not fit 


for habitation, the 

books appear to be 

as safe there as any- 

where. The building in which they were 

previously stocked was not actually ruined 

by the earthquake, but fire burst out 

immediately in the premises, and all is 
now a hopeless ruin. 

“ As to the future supply of Scriptures, 

I shall probably have to keep a stock for 

Jamaica, as all the Kingston booksellers 

are dead or ruined, and this means that 

the greater number of country dealers are 

ruined also, at least for the time being, as 

they were dependent on Kingston to a 

large extent. All the business part of the 


The West Indian Earthquake 


city 1s absolutely devastated, and in the 
remainder of the town hardly a house is 
habitable; not a church-building can be 
used. I am now seeing what the Bible 
Soclety can do to supply Scriptures for 
those people who have lost everything.” 

The Bible Society's work in the West 
Indies dates back to its earliest years, 
when copies of the Scriptures in many 
languages were sent out for the use of 
Christian negroes, who stole time from 
their rest to learn to read the Gospel. 

9 8 BB 

In 1812 an “ Auxiliary Bible Society 
of the People of Colour ” was founded in 
Jamaica, which sent as its first contribu- 
tion to the funds of the Society a gift of 
£55, à further sum of £I140 being remitted 
the year aíter. 

The movement thus happily begun 
spread rapidly through the islands, and 
very shortly there were established Auxili- 
aries in almost every part, which continue 
their work to-day. 

One special effort should be mentioned, 
if only to emphasize the need of consider- 
ing the weaknesses of others. The Moravian 
missionaries of Surinani prepared, in 1828, 
a New Testament in Negro English—a 
version which many condemned as a 
degradation of the Holy Scriptures, but 
which has continued in use as a help to 
the illiterate until the present time. 
After all, the object of a message is to 
make itself understood; and where the 
more dignified languages failed to convey 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST STORES IN 
HARBOUR STREET, KINGSTON, 
AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


G. O. Heath. 





Photos by the Rev. 


a meaning, the simple, familiar words 
and phrases of every-day life brought 
home to the negro the story of redeeming 
love. 

The great event of the century was 
the abolition of slavery on Aug. Ist, 
1834. At the annual meeting of the 
Bible Society in May, the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell proposed that a separate fund 
should be raised in order to put a copy 
of the Word of God into the hand of every 
emancipated slave, as no other boon 
could so well compensate him for the 
wrongs he had sustained. 

The response was a special contribution 
of £15,000, which enabled the Committee 
to send out in thirty shipments, over 
eighty thousand New Testaments and 
Psalms. The distribution could not be 
effected on the great day the dawn of 





ONE OF THE CHURCHES IN 
KINGSTON, AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


which so many of the negroes awaited in 
the churches, but on the following Christ- 
mas Day every freed slave who could read, 
or who, though not able to read, was the 
head of a family in which there were 
readers or children learning to read, re- 
ceived the book which teaches how to 
walk in the liberty of the Gospel. 

The record of the years that followed 
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The West Indian Earthquake 





is one of steady work by the Society's 
many Auxiliaries, in which missionaries 
and resident ministers of all Churches 
co-operated in the distribution of the 
Scriptures. 

As elsewhere, there has been an influx 
of peoples of many nationalities, and 
provision has to be made for Indian 
coolies and Chinamen, in addition to the 
English, French, Spanish, Danish, and 
Dutch colonists. 

The Society's circulation has steadily 





A TYPICAL THOROUGHFARE. 


Common Prayer 


grown, until it now reaches an annual 
total for the West Indies of about fifty 
thousand copies. 

Since Mr. Heath wrote the letter 
quoted at the beginning of this article, 
he has distributed gratis among the 
poorest of the sufferers all the books 
then stored in a house. The Bible 
Society's Committee have also given in- 
structions that Scriptures shall be sup- 
plied at half price to all places of worship 
that lost their books in the recent disaster. 


Photo by the Rev. W. Bauls:, 


“Rise heart: thy Lord hath risen." 
': G. Herbert. 


The following special topics are suggested for April : 


That Christ's servants may be clothed with the power of His Resurrection. 

That in the Society's new year, which begins on April Ist, our Auxiliaries may be 
delivered from hindrances and filled with new zeal. 

For the Rev. F. Uttley, and the work in Brazil to which he is returning this month. 
For the Rev. A. A. Cooper, in the illness which compels him to leave Egypt. 
For the Rev. J. H. Ritson, on his journey in the Far East. 

For God's abundant blessing on the China Centenary Conference of Missions, which 


opens at Shanghai on April z5th. 


For the Society's Anniversary in Exeter Hall on Wednesday, May Ist. 


“ Tt may be your prayer is like a ship which, when it goes on a very long voyage, does not come 


home laden so soon; but when it does come home it has a richer freight. 


Mere coasters will 


bring you coals or such-like ordinary things, but they that go far to Tarshish return with gold and 
ivory. Coasting prayers, such as we pray every day, bring us many necessaries, but there are great 
prayers which, like the old Spanish galleons, cross the main ocean and are longer out of sight, to 


come home deep laden with a golden freight.” 
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G. H. Spurgeon. 


A MISSIONARY PARTY ON TOUR, 
NATAL, 


Pictures from Natal 


NE great difficulty in this Colony con- 
sists in the diversity of languages. 


We have not only Dutch and 


English current, with a sprinkling of all 


European tongues, 
but our Indian im- 
migrant population 
speak several dis- 
tinct dialects of 
their own. The 
bulk of our native 
Africans, however, 
understand either 
Zulu or Xosa, and 
Scriptures in these 
languages are ac- 
cordingly provided 
by the Bible 
Society. 

We have much 
to encourage us 
in this work. For 
instance, an  An- 
glican clergyman 
writes from his 
lonely Mission sta- 
tion, about eighty 
miles distant from 
Durban :— 

“Accept my 
sincere thanks for 
the generous grant 





PIETERMARITZBURG. 
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By the Rev. J. Baptist Rose 
The Bible Society's Agent in Natal 


of your noble Society to this Mission, 
and accept our Mission's 'mite, viz. 
one Sunday's offering (gs. 6d. enclosed). 
My people being poor, the amount is 
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not large, but we 
want to show our 
gratitude to the 
Society for its un- 
tiring efforts to 
place within reach 
ot all the Holy 
Scriptures at a 
nominal charge.” 


Do 8 


One of our il- 
lustrations depicts 
a string of native 
women, in the 
neighbourhood of 
this Mission, carry- 
ng their home- 
brewed drinks, in 
hollow | gourds, 
balanced upon the 
head. Another pic- 
ture is from a pho- 
tograph of the Mis- 
sion party leaving 
the station, and 
“treking” by ox- 
waggon, to hold 


Pictures from Natal 


gospel services and sell the Scriptures 
at distant Kraals. 
o BB» 

In the heart of Pietermaritzburg, the 
capital of the Colony, the Cathedral 
bells have been hung for many years 
upon a blue gum | 
tree at the back 
of the Cathedral, 
and are regularly 
rung to an- 
nounce the many 
services. It is 
in this Cathedral 
that the late 
Bishop Colenso 
lhes buried, the 
marble slab 
covering his 
grave bearing 
only one word 
— his Zulu 
name, by which 
he was known 
among the na- 
tives of Natal. 

O 
It is a pleasure to report that the 
work of reorganization on behalf of the 
Bible Society is proceeding in the various 
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Good Friday 


O SAVIOUR, Thy love avails: 
Though weak was my faith at first, 
Yet I feel the print of Thy nails, 
Thy fever of thirst. 


[ am not worthy Thy love, 
No gift can I give Thee back ; 
My heart is a fluttering dove 
That doth all things lack. 


NATIVE WOMEN IN NATAL 
CARRYING BEER TO A WEDDING. 


centres of population in that Colony. At 
Durban a very efficient ladies' committee 
is successfully canvassing the town, and 
arrangements are on foot to form a similar 
Committee at Pietermaritzburg. Meetings 
or services on behalf of the Society have 





also been held at Verulum, Newcastle, 
and Dundee, and [am very hopeful of the 
prospects of revived interest in the Colony. 


fo, poi 


By William CG. Braithwaite 


My heart from the raging wind 

And the storms of earth would hide ; 
A shelter, dear Lord, I find 

In Thy riven side. 


Thy love is my living bread, 
Thy voice is my balm in strife, 
My solace Thy thorn-crowned head, 
And Thy tree of life. 


To Thy wounded feet I cling; 
Thine eyes are the world I sce; 

"Tis the cross of Thy languishing 
That sufficeth me. 


From Red-Letter Days. 


4 Verse Calendar. 
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The Power of the 


A Korean 
Testament. 

The Bible So- 
clety's Agent .in 
Korea, Mr. Hugh 
Miller, sends a strik- 
ing story, wrltten 
by a Korean Chris- 
tian named Yee, 
who tells how his 
New Testament 
saved his life. Some 
time last summer 
there arose im cer- 
tan parts of Korea 
an organization 
which called itself 
the “Righteous 
Army”; the name, 
however, certainly 
should be spelled 
with the prefix 
“un” before the 
word righteous, 1f 
the title is intended 
to describe the cha- 
-racter of the men 
-composing the 
army. This army 
decided to rid the 
country of all the 
members of another 
society called the 
“Tm Chin Hoi” 
which was at that 
time flourishing like 
a green bay tree in 
the land, —the 
members dis- 





modern rifle. He 
pleaded for his life, 
but they refused to 
listen to him, feel- 
ing sure that he 
was one of the de- 
spised order whose 
members they were 
trying to dispatch. 
The man with the 
rifie took aim and 
pulled the trigger, 
only to find that 
the gun did not fire. 
He at once took out 
the cartridge and 
examined it; seeing 
nothing wrong, he 
replaced it and tried 
again—with only a 
snap as before. He 
then removed the 
cartridge and was 
replacing it with a 
new one, when a 
captain of the 
“army” arrived 
and recognized 
Mr. Yce as a man 


who had some 
months before read 
the New  Testa- 


ment to him and 
tried to get him to 
believe the doc- 
trine. He was at 
once released and 
allowed to go his 
way rejoicing. 


tinguishing them vo cuiNFSECHRISLIANS Photo by he Re. Mr. Yee, after 
selves by cutting Off ourTsIDE THEIR HUT, C. J. T. Martin. finishing his story, 
their ““topknots ” | avoca, VICTORIA. said: “ It was only 
as soon as they by the grace 
joined. Our young friend Mr. Yee had of God that my life was saved.” 

cut his hair some time before, and was ça e 


therefore likely to be taken for a member 
of the “Tl Chin Hoi.” 

It happened one day that he fell into 
the hands of a band of the “ Righteous 
Army” and they soon decided to put 
him out of the way with short shrift. 
Accordingly he was placed as a target for 
one of the army to practise on with his 


Among the Chinese sa Australian 
Goldfields. 


The Rev. €. J. T. Martin, Vicar of 
Avoca, Victoria, writes: 

“In the early days of the diggings in 
Australia thousands of Chinese swarmed 
over the richlead of Avoca, but now only 
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The Power of the Book 


a few remain, and these are mostly old and 
infrm. A few years ago some Chinese 
Gospels were kindly supplied to the Avoca 
Ladies" Benevolent Society by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and these were 
distributed amongst the men, with the 
result that several of them learned to 
love the Word of God. I visited some 
of them in their huts, and asked one 


what he got in the Book. He kneeled down | 


on the floor and raised his hands above 
his bowed head in prayer. After a few 
moments he said, pointing up, * Him good. 

“A Catechist, Mr. Lee Wah, has been 
working among the old men, and last 
month presented eight of them for 
Baptism. At the Baptismal Service the 
' men showed far greater reverence than 
the average European would. It was a 
most pathetic service, and we could not 
but realize that God had spoken in his 


4 GROUP OF CHINESE GOLD-DIGGERS 
WHO HAVE BECOME CHRISTIANS. 
Photo by the Rey. GC. J. T. Martin. 





holiness, “All souls are mine." The 
clergyman closely catechized each man, 
and as the interpreter made it plain, 
each face would light up, and the once 
stolid features would reveal a hidden 
hope in God. 

“The men are from seventy to eighty 
years of age, and some are very infirm. 
The police are to be supplied with their 
names so that they may have Christian 
burial, for the end of a Chinese on an old 
diggings generally is * Found dead, or 
at best a few days in the hospital if 
found “welly sick” in their hovels. 
The Cathechist attends regularly, has a 
service for the men, and also visits them 
in their huts. We are grateful to the 


B.F.B.S. for the Gospels, and pray God 
to bless their efforts to send out the light 
of Truth. 
copies ? ” 


May we have a few more 
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4 few years ago the Bible Society sent some Chinese 
gospels for distribution among some of thesc workers 
on Australian goldficids. 
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Here and There 


Presiding at the |» 





anniversary of the jo 25 | (ad 
Liverpool  Auxiliary, Z Sm e 
Sir Edward Russell, : pa 
the editor of The 


Liverpool Daily Post 
and Mercury, said he 
regretted the decay 
of expository Bible 
preaching, and that it 
had been throughout 
his life a wonder to 
him that the Church 
of Rome did not use 
the Bible more. 


S BP 7 Eos 
A GLIMPSE IN THE 

The splendidly or- 
ganised Missionary Ex- 
hibition, held in St. James's Hall, Man- 
chester, from Feb. 6th to Feb. 16th, under 
the auspices of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, was probably the finest and most 
successful so far on record. The estimate 
of a possible 10,000 exhibits was actually 
exceeded, large collections being placed at 
the disposal of the Committee by the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Salford Cor- 
poration, in addition to a multitude of loans 
from other missionary societies and from 
private individuals. Of the eight main 
courts of which the Exhibition consisted, 
one was divided between the Bible and 
Tract Societies. Very many of the visitors 
heard and saw something of what our 
Society is doing to help missions : and over 
3000 of the Society's penny publications 
were sold, and many thousands of lcaflets 
distributed. The Rev. T. A. Wolfendale, 
the District Secretary, was in charge of the 
court, and gave frequent “Talks” to 
visitors. Able assistance in this direction 
was rendered by the Revs. J. Grant Bird, 
J. G. Hodson, T. Hannah, Mr. G. H. Little, 
and others; and a number of the members 
of the Helpers' Union, attached to the Man- 
chester and Salford Auxiliary, rendered 
splendid service as stewards. Altogether an 
army of about 2,000 voluntary workers had, 
been enrolled, and to each had been assigned 
his place and his duty, so that the compli- 
cated machinery of the Exhibition worked 
with admirable smoothness, even on the two 
Saturdays when, including some three or four 
thousand schoolchildren, who came in the 
mornings, between eleven and twelve thou- 
sand visitors passed the turnstiles each day. 
The total number of visitors to the Exhibi- 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION, 


tion was nearly 70,000. The venerable 
Dr. Alexander MacLaren presided at one of 
the opening ceremonics, having celebrated 
his cighty-first birthday the day before, and 
was wittily described as '“ 81. not out.” He 
put the purposc of such an Exhibition with 
his usual pointedness and precision when he 
remarkcd that, while we nced a holier motive 
for missions than mere knowledge, yet it was 
good to “ add the fuel of knowledge to the 
fire of faith.” 


S & 8» 


One of the most pleasant and profitable 
receptions ever held at the Bible House took 
place on Feb. 28th, when Mr. Caleb R. Kemp, 
Chairman of the Committee, welcomed the 
members of the Board of the Friends' Foreign 
Mission Association, over which he has also 
frequently presided. After inspecting the 
House, the visitors crowded the Committee 
room, where impressive addresses were given 
by Mr. Kemp, the Rev. A. Taylor, Mr. Jona- 
than Backhousc Hodgkin, Dr. Wilson, and 
Mr. Robert Barclay, our Treasurer. 


S DO Bs 


The beauty of the English Authorised 
Version has often becn noticed. A recent 
Literary Competition promoted by The 
Westminster Gazette has afforded further 
illustration of this. Competitors were asked 
to send in the six sentences in English prose 
which they considered to be the finest. 
The Pprize-editor of the W.G. issued an 
ideal list of sources of English prose. The 
first book which suggested itself was the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. This 
anticipation was justified by the fact that 


Here and There 


the two lists to which were awarded prizes 
both began with passages of Holy Scripture. 
The first was Rev. xxi. 4: “ And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are passed 
away.” The second passage was Song of 
Solomon viii. 6: “Set me as a seal upon 
thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm: for 
love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel 
as the grave: the coals thereof are coals 
of fire, which hath a most vehement flame.” 


vv &º %» 


We have heard recently of a thank- 
offering of £20, paid in to the Hull Auxiliary 
after a perusal of There às a River. The 
records of what the Bible is accomplishing 
often evoke the sense of thankfulness for 
this great instrument in the working out 
of God's purposes. Does it always find 
expression in some service or self-sacrifice ? 


Ss & B&B 


Our Auxiliary at Auckland has been 
undertaking colportage work among settlers 
in the back-blocks in the north of the island. 
The expense of this work has naturally 
diminished the Auxiliary's Free Contribu- 
tion to the Parent Society. 


o 8 8 


At Colombo, the joint Annual Meeting of 
the B.F.B.S. and the C.L.S. thronged the 
Public Hall on Jan. 28th. The Hon. Mr. 
John Ferguson, C.M.G., presided, supported 
by the Bishop of Colombo, Sir W. W. 
Mitchell, C.M.G., and Justice Wendt. The 
Rev. Dr. Cuthbert Hall and the Hon. Mr. 
Francis Beven delivered impressive ad- 
dresses. The Secretary, Mr. Thomas Gracie, 
' reported that the Colombo Auxiliary had 
circulated last yeár 22,034 copies of the 
Scriptures in seventeen different languages. 
The Revision Committee hoped to complete 
their work on the Sinhali Old Testament 
during 1907. Local contributions had risen 
to Rs. 1270. 


BB 


The Report contained the following 
important paragraph : 

“ For many years there have bcen three 
separate Auxiliaries in Cevlon, carrying on 
the great work of the B.F.B.S. With a view 
to more complete organization and cconomy, 


these three Auxiliaries ceased to exist as such 
on Nov. 3o0th last (though the Jaffna Local 
Committee will continue to be responsible for 
Bible work in their area, while reporting 
to the Colombo Central Committee). The 
British and Foreign Bible Society (Ceylon 
Auxiliary) has taken the place of these 
Auxiliaries, and has been provided with a 
new Constitution. The work of the * Ceylon 
Auxiliary * will be carried on through the 
Central Committee here in Colombo, which 
shall be representative, as far as practicable, 
of the various bodies of Christians at work 
in the island. This Committee will have its 
President, not more than six Vice-Presidents, 
and twenty other members, who shall be 
elected annually at the annual public meet- 
ing. All friends who pay an annual sub- 
scription of Rs.5 or more to the funds will be 
recognized as members of the Society.” 
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A vivid comment on Mr. Canton's 
article, “ The vale of Grace,” which appeared 
in our January number, is furnished by a 
recent letter from the Rev. G. P. Van der 
Merwe, the Society's Agent in Cape Colony, 
who has just visited the Moravian Mission 
at Gnadenthal. He writes : “ At Gnadenthal 
I had a very cordial reception. Here I saw 
the successor to the pear-tree planted in 1737 
by George Schmidt, the first missionary to 
South Africa. Here also is preserved in a 
box, made out of the wood of the pear-tree, 
a Dutch New Testament, which was found 
in 1792 in the possession of Lena, an aged 
coloured woman. This book had been given 
to her by G. Schmidt, and she was probably 
the first Christian convert among the Hotten- 
tots.” 


o 8 gB 


The annual sermon on behalf of the 
Society appointed by the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence will be preached on Wednesday evening, 
April 24th, by the Rev. H. B. Workman, 
D.Litt., at the Wesleyan Church, Clapham 
High Street. 
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The annual sermons appointed by the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land will be preached by the Rev. J. Mont- 
gomery Bonnar, on Sunday, May sth, in 
his own Ppulpit, Harrington Presbyterian 
Church, Cumberland, and on Sunday, May 
12th, at the Presbyterian Church, Carlisle. 


Personalia 


The Rev. J. H. Ritson, who is spending 
most of March in Japan, expects to arrive at 
Seoul the first wcek in April, and to return 
from Korea to Shanghai by about April 22nd, 
in time for the opening of the Centenary 
Missionary Conference. 
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We rejoice to hear that the Rev. W. 
Sherratt, the Society's Agent at Rangoon, 
who came home last year on furlough in a 
very prostrate state of health, has now re- 
covered his strength and energy and is 
returning to Burma. He hopes to reach 
Rangoon in April, and will at once resume 
his share in the important Eurmese revision, 
which he is carrying on in concert with the 
Rev. A. H. Bestall, of the W.M.S. at Man- 
dalay. 


o B&B gB 
We regret to note the death of the Rev. 


John Wilkinson, founder and director of the. 


Mildmay Mission to the Jews, which has 
circulated an cnormous number of copies of 
the Scriptures in Yiddish. 


$& 8 É 


Writing from Tahiti, our esteemed 
correspondent the Rev. F. Vernier, of the 
Paris Missionary Society, has remitted frs. 
1423, as procceds of thc sale of Scriptures 
in his Mission during last year. 


vo DB 


Our veteran Italian colportcur L. Ciari 
has recently died at Florence, at the age of 
nearly cighty. As far back as 1851 he was 
led to Christ, mainly through reading an 
Italian New Testament. In those days 
evangelical mectings were prohibitcd, and 
had to be held secretly from housc to house 
for fcar of police-spies. In 1853 Ciari was 
on his way to such a meeting, when he saw 
the police at the door, whereupon he warned 
his friends to hide their Bibles. On one 
occasion four policemen came to scarch his 
own home. He had made a hidden recep- 
tacle under the seat of a chair, in which he 
conccaled his Italian Bible. This chair he 
offered to the sergeant of the police to sit in, 





MR. D. WELLBY, 
Member of the Bible Society's Committee since 1892. 


while the other policemen searched through 
the house, even to the beds and bedding, 
without finding thc forbidden book. Ciari 
served the Society as a colporteur for forty- 
five ycars. Recently the old man was unable 
to travel, but he might bc seen every day 
beside his little Bible-stand, under the 
famous Uffizi Gallery at Venice. 
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During the absence on furlough of Mr. 
A. R. Stark, Mr. James Watson, of Callao, 
will act as his deputy and supervise the 
Society's operations in the Republics of the 
Andes. 


2 3 B&B 


The late Mr. F. A. Hamilton, of Finchley, 
who passed away recently at the ripe age of 
ninety-two, was a munificent philanthropist, 
who contributed libcrally to our Society. 
His gifts included 1000 guineas to the 
Centenary Fund. 


3 8 BB 


From Lagos the Yoruba Auxiliary has 
remitted £156 as proceeds from the sale of 
the Scriptures during the second half of the 
year 1906. We deeply regret to record the 
loss by death of two influential and devoted 
members of the Committee of this Auxiliary, 
the Right. Rev. Bishop Phillips and the 
Hon. J. A. Otonba Payne. 


British and Foreign Bible Bociety, 146, Queen Victoria Bt., London, E.0. Telegrams, “ Testaments, London.” 


Bankers 
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Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, B.€. 


The Bible in the World 


The 
Price 
of 
the 
Book 


N reply to many misleading statements which appeared just before 
Easter in the English Press, the following official statement was 
published in the Times and other leading newspapers : 

With reference to the general question of the supply of Bibles in 
various languages, it may be interesting to know the actual facts of the 
case, so far as the British and Foreign Bible Society is concerned. 

The Society has now on its list versions in four hundred languages. 
Its circulation amounts to a little short of 6,000,000 copies per annum. 

In fixing the selling prices of its popular editions the Society adopts 
a somewhat original principle: it charges, not according to the cost of 
production, but according to the purchasing capacity of the poorest 
labourers. These cheap editions are provided in every country, and 
their circulation represents the bulk of the Society's work. Some better 
bound copies are provided for those who require them ; but the Society 


does not feel that upon these books it is justified in incurring any loss. 


The selling prices of the Society's popular editions furnish an interesting commentary 


upon the economic conditions of the various 
countries of the world. In England the Society 
publishes a Bible for 6d. and another in larger 
type for Iod., on both of which it loses large 
sums of money. In addition there isa penny 
English Testament, upon which the Society 
has already lost over £25,000. 

The Society is not the only publisher of 
English Scriptures, and its circulation is mainly 
in these cheaper books. As the Society issues 
a million and a quarter copies of the English 
Scriptures annually, the cost of production, and 
therefore theselling price, is correspondingly low. 
In France, Italy and Germany the cheapest 
Bible is sold for about 1s., which involves in 
each case a loss to the Society. In none of 
these countries, however, is there really any 
need for a large loss per copy: the Society's 
object is attained if a well printed and strongly 


bound book can be provided at a reasonable | 


cost. 
It is, however, in the Mission field that the 
widest differences between the actual cost of 


production and the selling price occur. In [SE 
each of the great languages of India the Society [Hm 
publishes a Bible at 1s., the cost of production É 
varying from Is. 8d. to 3s. These books are | 


mainly for Indian Christians, who can afford 
to pay something for their Bibles. New 
Testaments in India are sold uniformly at 
4d., though the cost price varies from 5d. to 
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The Price of the Book 


Is. 2d., the average being about 8d. Single 
Gospels are priced uniformly at 4d., the 
cost varying from 4d. to Id. In China, 
Korea and Japan a Bible which costs 
about 2s. is sold for 6d. For Madagascar 
a Bible which costs about Is. 8d. to produce 
i3 sold for Is. In all the above cases 
“cost” includes nothing for establish- 
ment, salaries, distribution or discounts : 
it is the bare price of printing and binding. 

The cost per copy of some editions is 
high owing to the smallness of the number 
required. The Society does not refuse to 
print an edition because only a few people 
are likely to use it. In such cases a Bible 
may well cost 4s. to produce, while the 
readers themselves are quite unable to 
pay anything beyond Is. In fixing its 
prices in any country the Bible Society 
relies upon the advice of those who are 
actually working there and are in intimate 
touch with the poor. 

To the “cost” quoted above, which 
may be regarded as the manufacturer's 
price, must be added expenses of distri- 
bution. Since the Society does not limit 
Itself to populous and accessible areas, 
but sends its books to every place which 
It can possibly reach, and bears in all cases 
the cost of carriage, the total expense of 
providing a Bible for a reader is greatly 
increased. For instance, the Society has 
expended £6o in freight, merely to send 
out f1OO Worth of Bibles to a distant 
Mission. 

Roughly speaking, the Society spends 
in its work every year £250,000 ; It receives 
back from sales £100,000. To cover its 
losses, the Society needs from its sup- 
porters £150,000 every year. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
deliberately refrains from entering the 
United States, where the American Bible 
Society undertakes the work of production 
and distribution. The American Society 





draws large supplies from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, chiefly in European 
languages for immigrants into the States. 
These books are supplied at what they 
cost the British and Foreign Bible Society 
to produce, which, in many cases, means 
higher prices than those at which the same 
books are sold by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society on the Continent of Europe. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society 
whilst working upon the principles enun- 
ciated has more than it can perform with 
its present income, and its finances are 
thereby strained to the utmost : therefore 
it does not undertake to spend money on , 
the United States. 

The American Society does not see its 
way to sell these books in America at a 
loss, as our Society does on the Continent 
of Europe. It may be said in justification 
of this policy that the American Bible 
Society claims that the Continental work- 
man who emigrates to America becomes 
thereby better able to pay for the Bible 
than his compatriot in Europe, and there- 
fore there is no ground for selling him the 
Scriptures at a loss. Wherever religious 
Societies are working among immigrants 
as they arrive in the States, the American 
Bible Society is quite prepared to make 
grants of books at reduced prices. The 
American Christian public is quite willing 
to defray the cost of their own mission 
work. Itis by an arrangement with them 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society 
restricts the export of its editions from 
the Continent, making the American Bible 
Society the channel through which sup- 
plies can be obtained. The only agree- 
ment between the two Societies is that 
each supplies the other with any books 
it may need at the actual cost of their 
production. Each Society bears the loss 
incurred in carrying on the work within 
its own area of distribution. 
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The Rev. John Sharp 


After more than a quarter of a century's devoted service at the Bible House, the 
Rev. John Sharp, M.A., formerly one of the General Secretaries of the Bible Society, 
is retiring next Michaelmas from the important post of Superintendent of the 


Translating and Editorial Department, which he has held since 1900. 


The Committee. 


are now considering the appointment of his successor. 
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The Hundred and Third Annual Meeting of the Society will be held in Exeter Hail, on 
Wednesday morning, May ist, The President, the Marquis of Northampton, will take the 
chair at 11 a.m. The Speakers will include the Right Rev. Dr. Stringer, Bishop of Selkirk, 
Yukon; R. K. Sorabiji, Esq., Barrister at Law, of Allahabad; the Rev. George Owen, of the 
L.M.S., Peking, one of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible; and the Rev. F. Uttley, the Society's 


Agent in Brazil. 


The Society's circulation in 
China last year has again ex- 
ceeded a million copies ; the sales 
show a decided increase, while the 
Free Grants were considerably 
less in number. 

Early in 1906, a remarkable 
spiritual revival took place at 
many of the Mission stations in 
Korea. We learn with thank- 
fulness that a similar, and even 
more striking religious movement 
has begun to manifest itself 
among Korean Christians during 
the opening months of the present 
year. 

Po 

The civic authorities at Vienna 
have remitted certain municipal 
taxes which they had hitherto 
levied on the Society's dépôt in 
that city. This is the more satis- 
factory, as it forms, for the first 
time, an official recognition of 
the Society's disinterested work, 
and gives it a certain new status 
in Vienna. 

8 

The second annual report of the 
Canadian Bible Society is full of striking 
signs of progress. This Society now 
comprises fifteen Auxiliaries, in whose 
care there are 1,370 Branches—an in- 
crease of 7o during the past year. The 
Free Contributions remitted to London 
ior 1906-7 have reached the splendid 
total of $30,000. Although this sum has 
been swollen by exceptional circumstances, 
and working expenses have also neces- 
sarily advanced, still a large proportion 
of the increased amount remains to the 
credit of the past year. A Bill for the 
incorporation of the Canadian Bible 
Society has passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and received the Governor-General's 
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A EOY AT KAMBOLE, 
TANGANYIKA, READING A 
KI-MAMBWE NEW TESTAMENT. 


He was quite unconscious 

that he was being photo- 

gorie by the Rev. B. R. 
urner of the L.M.S. 


assent. No fewer than 216,000 immigrants 
entered the Dominion last year, thousands 
of whom had never possessed or even seen 
a Bible. The extraordinary variety of 
these polyglot immigrants may be judged 
from the fact that sixty different versions 
of the Scriptures are now used, or called 
for, in Canada. 


» SB 
From Cairo the Rev. D. M. Thornton 
of the C.M.S. Mission writes: “You 
will be interested to hear that during 
the last two months there has been an 
unprecedented demand for Bibles on the 


part of the Sheikhs of the great Moslem 
University of El Azhar, for the express 
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MAWRONG VILLAGE, KHASIA HILLS. 


object of comparing the Old and New 
Testaments with the Koran.” This famous 
University at Cairo is the principal seat 
of Koranic learning. The sciences taught 
and the methods of instruction have 
hardly changed since it was founded, 
A.D. 969. To-day it has ten thousand stu- 
dents, drawn from every Muhammadan 
country between Calcutta and Sierra 
Leone, most of whom propose to become 
teachers of their faith. 


Oo 


The statistics issued from year to year 
by the various Agencies of the Bible 
Society are not mere rows of figures: 
they form the readings of a spiritual 
barometer, telling us the state of the 
religious atmosphere in various regions 
of the world. The new report of our 
Calcutta Auxiliary is a case in point. 
When we see that the issues of Bengali 
Bibles and Testaments have gone down, 
at once we remember the Swadesht 
movement, with its efforts to boycott 
everything connected with the West. 
On the other hand, we see that Khasi 
Bibles and Testaments have been sold 
in numbers larger even than in 1905, and 
ve realize the great wave of spiritual 
revival that has reached and still abides 
upon the Mission of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Church in Assam. Again, 
a record of local contributions in Bengal 
tells us that the impetus given by the 
Centenary celebration is being followed 
up, and that both European and Indian 
Christians are realizing as never before 





Photo lent by the Welsh Calvinisite 
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the significance of the Bible Society in 
relation to the evangelization of India. 


Ny VE; 

This report was presented at the 
annual meeting of the Calcutta Auxiliary, 
which was largely attended on Feb. Isth. 
Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser, K.CsS.I., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Pre- 
sident of the Auxiliary, occupied the 
chair, and the other speakers were Arch- 
deacon Luckman and the Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson, Foreign Secretary of the 
L.M.S., who is visiting the stations of 
his Mission in India. We take this 
opportunity of congratulating Mr. Thomp- 
son on the fact that the University of 
Glasgow has decided to confer on him 
the honorary degree of D.D. 

8 

From Melbourne the Organizing Secre- 
tary of the Victoria Auxiliaries' Union, 
desires to acknowledge the receipt of £8 8s. 
from M. D., “ to pay the salary of another 
Biblewoman in the East, in recognition 
of God's goodness to me and mine.” 

Readers of our magazines and reports 
will recognise the name of M. Peter 
Makushin—sometimes described as “ the 
Siberian W. H. Smith”-—who has made 
it his business for many years past to 


'“establish pioneer bookstalls and book- 


shops along the line of the Siberian railway. 
M. Makushin is a tried friend of the 
Bible Society, and for a long time managed 
its dépôt at Tomsk where our books were 
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sold at his store. For the last year M. 
Makushin has been living at Paris, en- 
during what is called “a sort of exile.” 
We have received the opening proof- 
sheets of his new Russian Catalogue, the 
first four pages of which are devoted 
entirely to the publications of the Bible 
Society. This Catalogue is found in every 
school in Siberia, and goes into all the 
holes and corners of that vast country 
where our Society's small catalogue fails 
to penetrate. M. Makushin writes: “I 
shall be glad if the new edition of my 
Catalogue, 10,000 copies of which will 
be printed and scattered all over Siberia, 


may in any way increase the demand ' 


for the Word of God: I trust it will.” 
o 


Among the outstanding religious events 
of the autumn will be a great popular 
gathering which eleven English Missionary 
Societies are combining to hold on Oct. 31Ist 
in the Royal Albert Hall, London. This 
meeting will be concerned solely with the 
position and prospects of Christian Missions 
in China. The wonderful progress which 
has taken place since Robert Morrison 
landed at Canton just a century ago gives 
rise to profound thankfulness, while the 
possibilities of Missions to-day in China 
are incalculable. The Chinese have sud- 
denly resolved to change their ancient 


system of education, and to adopt the 
arts and sciences of the Western nations. 
Shall China also embrace Christianity ? 
The opportunity to present the Gospel 
to her enormous population was never 
so great, and may never again recur. 
Unless Christian nations turn this op- 
portunity to account, who can predict 
what may not befall them hereafter from 
a China which has borrowed all the re- 
sources of Europe apart from Christian 
faith ? 

One effect of the earthquake at King- 
ston has been to leave nearly every 
Sunday school in that city destitute of 
copies of the Scriptures. To replace the 
books which have been thus destroyed, 
the Committee have authorized our Agent 
at Kingston to provide Bibles and Testa- 
ments at once for all local Sunday schools 
needing such help. We are confident 
that the Society's friends will warmly 
support this timely and generous assist- 
ance. 

Speaking at the recent Anniversary of 
the Calcutta Auxiliary, Sir Andrew Fraser, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, related 
a chapter in his own personal experience. 
He confessed that he believed in the Bible 
as God's Word, and it was to him the 
joy and rejoicing of his heart. It was 
what he would like best to give to the 
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people he cared for. He remembered 
when he was a little boy being struck by 
some people who knew the Scriptures 
almost by heart. One of these was his 
own mother. He remembered how, when 
he was starting his University life, she 
told him that the one thing he wanted 
above all was just to get the Bible into his 
hand for a few minutes every day, at 
the very beginning of the day. She said 
it was a good thing to get into the com- 
panionship of the highest at the beginning 
of every working day. He remembered, 
years afterwards, when he went to do 
one of the heaviest pieces of work he had 
to do in India, that he wrote to her—no 
doubt like many another mother she was 
very anxious about the physical health 
of her son—that his work was very heavy, 
that it began at a very early hour, that 
although it was fairly healthy work, owing 
to a good deal of it having to be done 
outside, yet it was very hard work, and 
he hardly had time sometimes to do his 
reading. She wrote back and said: 
“ When you find that your work does not 
give you time for reading, rise half an 
hour earlier.” Hard worked as she be- 
lieved him to be, she thought it would be 
a good thing to lose half an hour of sleep 


rather than half an hour of communion 
with the highest at the beginning of the 
day. Now, if that was what they felt 
about the Word of God themselves, surely 
it ought to be their privilege and duty to 
hand the Word of God on to others. 


a 
MB 


The leader of a Bibie-class had been 
speaking about different translations of 
the Scriptures, such as the Vulgate, 
Luther's Version, and the various English 
versions. À young man present remarked 
to his friend: “ Perhaps the Revised 
Version is more scholarly, but for my own 
part 1 like the Authorised Version best.” 
His friend smiled. “ Well,” said he, “as 
far as [ am concerned, I prefer my mother's 
translation to every other in the world.” 
“ Your mother's translation! What on 
earth do you mean?” “I mean that 
my mother has been translating the Bible 
for me ever since I was old enough to 
understand it. She translates clearly, 
and she gives the whole sense. Her 
daily life is a version of the Bible such as 
a child can appreciate. Whatever version 
of the Bible I study, it is always my 
mother's translation which solves my 
doubts and difficulties.” 
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Hindu Echoes of the Gospels 
By G. A. Grierson, C.LE., Ph.D., D.Litt. 


HE following story is taken from 

a Hindu religious work entitled 

the Bhakta Kalpadruma which Is 

much rcad in northern India. Itis one 

more illustration of the way in which 

religious ideas have been unconsciously 

borrowed from early Christianity. | 

translate as literally as the English idiom 
will permit :— 

“ À certain king once said to a léimed 
sage, “ As God is all-powerful, what 
necessity was there for Him to become 
incarnate? Why should He not provide 
for those who love Him in some simpler 
way ?* The sage made no reply at the 
time, but went home and got a doll made 
exactly like the king's baby son. So 
like did he have it made, that there 
was not the slightest apparent difference 
between the two. He gave the doll to 
the servant in charge of the child, and said 
to him, “* Carry this in your arms along 
the bank of the river Jumna, when His 
Majesty and I are out in a boat taking the 
air.' The servant obeyed his instructions. 
When the boat came to the shore, the sage 
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reached out and took the doll from him, 
as if to give the real son to the king. 
But, as he did so, he let it drop from his 
arms, so that it fell into theriver. The 
king, thinking that it was his own son 
that had been dropped, without con- 
sidering the risk of his own life or the 
danger of drowning, himself leaped into 
the Jumna. -The sage had him pulled 
out of the water and asked him, saying, 
“There were hundreds of your Majesty's 
servants and sailors standing ready to 
help. Why did you yourself leap into 
the Jumna ?* The king replied, * Owing 
to my love and affection for the boy, I 
could not stop or think to give orders, 
but at once jumped in myself.” Then 
said the sage, * So it is with God. When 
He seeth His servants in sorrow, in His 
loving mercy He tarrieth not, but Himself, 
as an incarnate Deity, cometh to save 
them.” ” 


The following is another example of 
early Christian teaching horrawed by 


Hindu Echoes of the Gospels 


Hindus. Itis taken from the same work 
as that which contains the story of the 
King and the Sage. I should explain 
that these followers of bhakti have a 
ceremony of eating sacramental food that 
has been consecrated at the temple of 
Krishna or Jagannâth. The food is called 
" Maháprasáda or '“ Great Grace.” It is 
often “ reserved ” and brought by priests 
to favoured members of their congrega- 
tions. It should also be noted that in 
India it is an insult to take a gift in the 
left hand. The translation is quite literal, 
but here and there I have added an 
explanatory word : 

“The King of Puri was full of devotion 
(bhakta) to Krishna. One day, while he 
was engaged in a game of backgammon, 
his family priest came to him with the 
Maháprasáda. As the king happened to 
be holding the dice in his right hand, he 
reached out his left hand to receive it. 
The priest, who considered that this 
reaching out of the left hand was dis- 
honour to the Maháprasáda, became 
angry and took it away. The king, full 
of shame at having committed such an 
offence, ran after the priest and, having 
with many excuses and entreaties pre- 
vailed upon him to give the consecrated 
food, humbly placed it upon his own 
head (thus giving it the highest honour 
that he could). In sorrow and repentance 
for his fault he could neither eat nor 
drink, but crying “Lord, save me!* 
“Lord, save me!" he lay prone 3n his 
inner chamber. He determined that, in 
some way or other, he must get rid of 
that sinful right hand which had turned 
away from the * Great Grace” of God. 
Then again he considered that it would 
be impossible to persuade any one to cut 
lt off, and so he remained in grief, with 
his heart all dark and filled with woe. 

“One day his Prime Minister asked him 
the reason for his downcast mien. So 
the king invented a story that every night 
a devil came with a great shout and 
thrust his arm in at the lattice-window 
of his bedroom. “So, said he, “ please 
stop in my room to-night, and when he 
thrusts his arm in at the window, cut it 
off.' That night the Minister stayed 
alone on guard in the king's bedroom. 
The king, from outside, thrust his own 
arm through the window and raised a 


shout. The Minister struck it so mighty 
a blow with his sword that the hand 
was cut right off and fell to the floor. 
When the Minister found that it was the 
king's hand that he had cut off, he was 
filled with grief and shame; but the king 
said to him, * That is a devil, which is 
turned away from God. Grieve not, for 
so was it fitting that I should do.” ” 

The above is not the end of the story, 
but what I have given contains an evident 
echo of Our Lord's command, If thy right 
hand offend thee, cut 1 of, and cast at 
from thee. In the Hindu legend the king's 
hand is miraculously restored, but that 
does not concern us here. 


o» 


The following strangely perverted ver- 
sion of Our Lord's words concerning the 
new birth occurs in the Bhaktamála, an 
authoritative text-book of all modern 
Hindus : 

“A certain robber once picked the 
pocket of a rich merchant, and not having 
anywhere to hide himself, went and sat 
where the Master Chaturbhuja was teach- 
ing his disciples. At that time the Master 
was explaining how any one who was 
converted and was lawfully initiated, 
became born again (lterally, “of him 
there becomes a new birth *). The pick- 
pocket became converted by the Master's 
sermon and was duly initiated. By and 
by the merchant complained about the 
theft to the king, and the king sent for 
the converted pickpocket and ordered 
him to be put to the test of an ordeal. 
He made the pickpocket place his hand 
on a red-hot cannon-ball, and swear that 
since he had been born he had not stolen 
any one's goods. As the man had been 
“born again” in the interval, this was 
literally true, and he passed through the 
ordeal successfully. The king then com- 
manded the merchant to be impaled for 
making a false charge ; but the converted 
pickpocket at once confessed the whole 
truth and restored the purse. Amazed 
at the power of the bhakty (or faith), 
the king became converted, with all 
his house.” 

Truly, there were others besides Nico- 
demus who did not understand the 
meaning of being born again. 
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On Horseback in Korea 
By Hugh Miller 


Secretary of the Bible Societies! Committee at Seoul 


Y journey from 
Seoul across the 
peninsula to the 

east coast began on Mon- 
day, Nov. sth. I had 
planned to start soon 
after day-break, in order 
to overtake the Rev. 
C. A. Clark of the Presby- 
terian Mission, with whom 
I was to make the trip. 
But my horseman — as 
horsemen have a way of 
doing in Korea—failed to 
appear. About noon I 
secured another pony, 
and considered myself | 
fortunate: for it was Just 
in the midst of the turnip- ES e 
and-cabbage-pickling sea- A KOREAN PONY. 
son, when every available 
horse and ox are busy carting loads of over wages, my boxes of books were loaded 
these vegetables. After much bartering on the little pony and his master led him 
EG off. In a few minutes 1 
was in my saddle, and by 
4 p.m. we reached a town 
fifteen miles away, only to 
find that Mr. Clark had 
waited for me as long as he 
dared, and then had started 
on alone. My pack-pony 
was so heavily loaded, and 
the roads were so bad, that 
I stayed overnight where 1 
was, and started with the 
first streak of light, 1f, per- 
chance, I might overtake 
Mr. Clark before he had 
gone far on his road. The 
path lay on a mountain 
side skirting the Han river, 
and was so narrow, rocky, 
and precipitous that more 
than a walking pace was 
impossible. Often I had to 
dismount going up or down 
steep places, where by giving 
my horse the bridle he 
pes would bring himself over 
A FOREIGNER'S LOAD, WITH THE the dangerous ground E 
INDISPENSABLE DOY ON THE TOP. safety. Below, the river 
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was in sight all the time; the silence 
of early morning was broken only by 
the cries of boatmen or the rush and 
flap of startled wild ducks feeding in the 
shallows. After some hours of travel I 
overtook Mr. Clark, with his helper, boy, 
and pack-pony, and my colporteur also, 
who had gone on several days ahead of 
me, and we continued our journey in 
company. 

We came now to the edge of another 
branch of the Han river. In a village 
nestling in the shadow of a mountain 
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rising from the river's edge, there were 
reported to be some new people interested 
in Christianity, so we left our road to 
visit them. It was decided that I should 
stay here overnight, while Mr. Clark 
with his helper went on to a village ten 
miles distant. That evening a dozen 
men came into my room to hear about 
the “ new doctrine ” : they were ignorant 
of it, and of most other things as well, but 
they had a willingness to listen. One 
young merchant seemed especially in- 
terested and decided to come to Seoul 
in February to study in the mission-class. 
Mr. Yi, my colporteur, stayed up with 
them until far into the night, talking of 
the things of the Kingdom. 
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Next day we pushed forward towards 
Hoing Sung Eup, where a market was to 
be held on the following Monday. In 
order to get there by Saturday night 
we must travel thirty miles a day, and 
this, with heavy loads, bad roads, and 
short days, was difficult. However, by 
rising at 3.30 am. to get the horse's 
chook (beans and rice-husks boiled in 
plenty of water) ready and our own 
breakfasts prepared and eaten, we were 
on the road by daylight; and riding 
early and late we managed to reach the 





magistracy at Hoing Sung Eup on 
Saturday evening, in time to select and 
secure our stands in the market for the 
following Monday. 

On Sunday we held services in the 
house of a believer a short distance from 
the town; Mr. Clark preached morning 
and evening and I in the afternoon to a 
company of eight Christians with a few 
others interested. 

A Korean market-town on market-day 
in the busiest place imaginable. Two 
roads led into this town; and Mr. Clark 
and Pak, his helper, took the lower 
stand, and Mr. Yi and I the upper, so 
that no one could enter or leave the 
market without seeing and hearing us. 


On Horseback in Korea 


Early enough the town was 
astir. Merchants began to 
arrive and arrange their wares 
amid a chorus of squealing 
pigs and cackling fowls. The 
odour of “fresh” fish, brought 
from the river sixty miles 
away, was in the air. Char- 
coal-burners made up the 
black sticks into bundles to 
suit their purchasers. The 
woodman carried his load 
of pine-boughs or had piled 
it on his cow. Oxen from 
greater distances came loaded 
with rice or salt. Soon every- 
body was busy, and the din 
set one's ears a-tingling. 

We drew attention to our 
stand by singing hymns and 
preaching, but our results 
were very poor so far as 
book-selling was concerned. 
If the daily bread of the four 
salesmen had depended upon 
that day's sales, they would 
have fared badly! And yet 
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who dare call that day and its 
expenses wasted? The people 
listened well, and seemed favour- 
ably disposed. In many of these 
markets there is little money in 
circulation; goods are bartered 
for one another. While few books 
were sold, I have no doubt that 
in the months to come Mr. Clark 
will see the results of that market- 
day's work. 





The Testimony of a 
Korean Magistrate 


Early in the afternoon a runner 
from the magistracy came through 
the street carrying a small flag, 
which indicated that the magis- 
trate would arrive soon. While 
I was wondering if he would notice 
us I saw him coming. A few 
yards from our stand, he stopped 
and addressed the crowd that had 
gathered. He recommended them 
to “do” this doctrine, as he 
believed it to be a good one. He 
KOREAN WOMEN ON THEIR himself possessed a Bible, which 
WAY TO MARKET. he had read; so the Gospel story 
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A MARKET SCENE IN KOREA. 


was familiar to him, though as yet he did 
not “do the doctrine”” himself. The neigh- 
bouring prefect, who is an earnest Christian, 
on a recent visit had urged this magistrate 
to become one too. He also told the 
crowd that he had been much impressed 
by the fact that a man named Chang— 
who had seemed to be the ringleader in 
every evil work in the county and had 
given him (the magistrate) no end of 
trouble—had been converted and was 
now living a quiet life, trying to earn an 
honest living by cultivating a small farm 
he had secured. “ Any thing that could 
work such a change in such a man must 
be a good thing”; and he exhorted his 
hearers to “do the doctrine.” After 
this speech he sent us a hen and two 
strings of eggs as a present, and promised 
to visit us at our inn in the evening. We 
made preparations for his call, had the 
kettle boiling and ordered tea to be 
served soon after the magistrate arrived, 
in the best style possible, in our gray 
enamel cups and saucers. We had only 
three biscuits left, but they should be 
made to go as far as possible. However, 
a messenger came about 8 p.m. to say that 
visitors from Seoul had arrived at the 





magistracy, and the magistrate regretted 
that he would be unable to call. 


A Changed Life 


Next day our road took us through 
the place where lived the man Chang, 
to whom the magistrate had referred the 
day before. Heis about thirty-five years 
of age, living with his wife and one little 
girl on the side of a hill, away from the 
rest of the village. Only the very poorest 
do this; Korean farmers usually build 
their houses in villages, for mutual 
protection against wild beasts and robbers. 
Mr. Chang had heard that we were coming 
and had his guest-rroom warmed—the 
cleanest room we were privileged to see 
during our twenty-two days' tour. A 
little over a year ago this man had heard 
“the doctrine” and believed. There- 
upon he reformed his ways as far as he 
could, and his subsequent life has been 
preaching to his neighbours ever since. 
They were amazed at the transformation ; 
but so thorough was it that after a time 
no room was left for questioning it. 
Gradually the neighbours began to trust 
him, and now there are some thirty men 
and seven women meeting every Sunday 
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for worship in a house in that village, 
Chang's house being far too small to ac- 
commodate them. Such is the result of one 
transformed, renewed man who is “re- 
deeming the time.” He is a student of 
God's Word. It was a pleasure to 
examine his thumbed and well-marked 
New Testament. Next day we went 
sixty kl (twenty miles) further to An 
Heung, where there were four or five 
Christians, with whom we held a meeting. 

From this place until we returned 
to it, our road lay through a territory 
over which neither of us had ever travelled. 
We went to spy out the land, so to speak, 
and to visit as many markets as possible, 
sowing as we went. The landscape 
showed nothing but steep mountains, and 
the inns were of the poorest. One night, 
overtaken by darkness, we were forced 
to stop at a lonely road-side inn. We 
put our horses in a stable, built at one 
end of the kitchen under the same roof. 
The room given us for the night was 
eight feet square, and our heads brushed 
the low ceiling. The usual mud walls 
were so thickly covered with unmis- 
takable signs of the disturbed rest of 
former travellers, that we resolved to find 
some other place to sleep in. Where 
could we go? To the stable. We had 
some straw strewed over the mud floor, 
and fixed our beds, and were soon fast 





AN OX-LOAD OF WOOD. 


asleep. An energetic rooster wakened 
us, crowing over our heads at 2.30 a.m. 
This gave the signal for the household 
to be up and doing. 


Homesteads among the Hilis 

In this region there were comparatively 
few rice-fields, until we reached the coast: 
but muillet, barley, oats, flax, and beans 
by dint of hard labour are coaxed out 
among the stones on the mountain-side. 
Many of the houses contain only one 
room, eight feet square, with a small 
kitchen attached. On the lower hill-sides 
the houses were thatched with straw, but 
in the higher districts with flax-stems, 
or with rough, split boards, with stones 
lad on to hold them in position. Each 
house usually had a cow and a calf near 
by, a few hens, a pig, one or two dogs, 
and almost always two or more children 
—naked, or if not naked, wearing only 
a short jacket, though it was November, 
with the ground frozen. A very little 
stack of oat-straw, millet, beans, and 
one or two cone-like heaps of acorns 
gathered from the woods constituted 
the visible supplies for a Korean winter. 
These are homes where the name of 
Jesus Christ is unknown, and where our 
colporteurs must go to carry His Gospel. 


Korean Ponies 
It was dark before we reached the 
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magistracy of Kang Neung. However, we 
secured a fairly clean room in a com- 
paratively comfortable inn. On the 
morrow, Saturday, we selected our stand 
in the market and decided this time to 
sell side by side: we disposed of about 
seventy books and calendars. Soon after 
leaving this place on Monday, we passed 
great flocks of geese and ducks and 
numbers of crane, feeding in the rice-fields. 
That night we found ourselves at a village, 
where we could not get our ponies into 
the inn-stable, the door being too low. 
So the landlord took them to a friend's 
stable with a higher door. Mr. Clark and 
I rode Chinese ponies, which are much 
taller than ordinary Korean ponies, stand- 
ing fourteen hands high. We had often 
to take off their saddles before we could 
get them through the stable-doors. In 
these mountain districts the ponies are 
smaller even than the native ponies round 
the cities, and the words we heard most 
frequently as we passed along the roads 
were “Igo! mal keuta! mal chota!” 
“What big horses! What good horses!” 

Our road the next day ran alongside 
a stream, down to the sea, through 
one of the prettiest scenes I have found 
in Korea. In the rice-fields ducks and 
geese were feeding in great flocks, and 
swimming on a small lake there could 
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not have been less than a hundred beauti- 
ful white swans, their long necks showing 
over the edge of the bank. By nightfall 
we had reached the most southern 
magistracy that we were to visit on this 
journey, and from that point turned to- 
ward home. On our way back we 
spent a Sunday at the house of Mr. Chang, 
already mentioned, and held three services. 

Two days later we left our pack- 
ponies, with the loads which contained 
the food, to follow as they were able, 
while we pushed ahead to reach Seoul 1f 
possible that night. It was a ride of 200 lt, 
or 67 miles, and the roads were bad; but 
home was ahead of us and even the 
horses seemed to know it. By 7 pm 
we entered the Great East Gate of Seoul, 
and I reached home half an hour later, 
tired but thankful, having been in the 
saddle twelve hours. 

Our tour was a circuitous journey of 
500 miles; and throughout all this territory, 
the densest. darkest, most conservative 
part of Korea, we have not a single 
colporteur stationed. Since my retumn 
I am hoping to be able to send one man 
at least into this mountain region, where 
on every hill-top spirits are worshipped 
and in every valley superstition reigns, 
that we may have a part in bringing light 
and life to its people. 


The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S., Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


V. The Spring 


HERE are two ex- 
planations of the 
name of this clas- 

sic. Some say that it is 
called Spring and Autumn 
because its commenda- 
tions are life-giving like 
spring and its censures 
withering like autumn. 
Others, less poetically 
but more truly, say that 
it is simply an historical 
term common during the 
Chow dynasty for a class 
of brief annual records. 

The work is not a 
history of China, but a 
severely summarized re- 
cord of events relating 
to the feudal State of Lu 
from 722 to 480 B.C.,* a 
period of two hundred 
and forty - two years. 
This State occupied a 
part of what is now the province of 
Shantung, and was the birthplace of both 
Confucius and Mencius. The territory 
was given as a fief to the great Duke 
Chow by his brother, the founder and first 
king of the third or Chow dynasty, in 
1122 B.c. The duke, however, being chief 
adviser to the king, had too much to do 
at court to allow of his administering the 
fief in person, though, as lord of the eastern 
half of the kingdom, he had more or less 
direct control of 1t. 

The classic is divided into twelve 
sections, and these into two hundred and 
thirty-seven chapters, one section being 
given to each marquis, or duke as he is 
called after death, whose reign is recorded, 
and one chapter to each year of his reign. 
The style is very terse, not a word out of 
the fifteen thousand being wasted. It is 
the only one of the classical books the 
authorship of which is ascribed to Con- 
fucius. He is credited with some share in 
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A CHINESE TEA-HOUSE, 


the production of three others, but this 
one he made himself. He is believed to 
have written it during the last few years 
of his life some time between 483 and 
478 B.C. 

Mencius, who was born one hundred 
and six years after the death of Confucius, 
states that, alarmed at the degeneracy 
and disorder of the times, “ Confucius 
made the Spring and Autumn.” Mencius 
then quotes a saying of Confucius : “tis 
the Spring and Autumn which will make 
men know me, and it is the Spring and 
Autumn which will make men condemn 
me.” Mencius further compares the 
making of this work to the achievements 
of Yii the Great in regulating the deluge 
in ancient times, and to those of the Duke 
of Chow in subduing the barbarous tribes 
and giving repose to the empire ; for when 
“ Confucius completed the Spring and 
Autumn, rebellious ministers and villainous 
sons were struck with terror.” He also 
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quotes a saying of Confucius in reference 
to this work: “ Its righteous decisions 1 
ventured to make.” 

These statements of Mencius leave no 
doubt that in his time (372-289 B.c.) 
there was a work called Spring and 
Autumn which was generally attributed 
to Confucius, and his laudations lead us 
to expect a masterpiece from the pen of 
the “ uncrowned king.” But on turning 
to the work itself we are filled with amaze- 
ment and incredulity, and ask, “Can this 
really be the much-vaunted classic from 
the pen of the great sage ?” For the work 
as we now have it is the baldest of bald 
records: the birth of an heir, the marriage 
of a prince, the death or murder of a 
sovereign, an eclipse, a flood, a famine, a 
noble deed and a foul crime, are allrecorded 
in the same bare, passionless way. One 
brief linc, a single sentence, is given alike 
to the most commonplace and the most 
momentous event. There is no note or 
comment, no tracing of causes or conse- 
quences, no drawing of lessons or passing 
of judgments so far as the uninitiated can 
see, but only a series of bald entries under 
each year, like the following : 


* This is the title of the kings of Chow 
Suzerain, or lord paramount. 


CHINESE HUSKING RICE, 





1. In the summer, in the fifth moon, an 
army of Chi entered Hsiang. 

2. In the third moon, on the day Keng- 
hsú, the celestial king * died. 

3. In winter, in the twelfth moon, the 
Marquis of Ch'i and the Earl of Cheng 
made a covenant at Shih-men. 

4. There was a plague of insects. 

5. In autumn, on the first of the seventh 
moon, there was a total eclipse f of the sun. 

6. In the eleventh moon the people of 
Chú killed their ruler. 


One wonders, and the wonder deepens 
as one reads, how this sort of thing is 
“to strike terror into rebellious ministers 
and villainous sons,” and what there is 
in it to arrest the degeneracy of the world. 
The reader also looks in vain for those 
righteous judgments which Mencius had 
led him to expect. He finds a chronicle, 
not a history. 

But even as a chronicle it is not always 
trustworthy, if understood in the ordinary 
sense of words. It was the “ etiquette ” 
of the old chroniclers to avoid mention of 
national sins, and to pass over the mis- 
deeds of the honourable, the near of kin, 
and the worthy. The adoption of this 
bad principle led Confucius to omit or 


throughout this classic, and is equivalent to 
f This classic records 36 solar eclipses. 
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gloss over some things, and to conceal or 
falsify others, so that his record of events 
is often misleading. 

In order to spare the dignity of the 
sovereign power, all reference to the as- 
sumption of the title of king by two of 
the feudal nobles is avoided by omitting 
altogether the record of their burial, 
which would have required a statement of 
their rank and titles. On one occasion, 
when the king was required by the power- 
ful Marquis of Chin to attend a meeting 
of the feudal princes, Confucius says that 
the “celestial king held a court of in- 
spection at Ho-Yang.” So also when 
King Ching was compelled to flee from 
his capital to another state on account of 
an insurrection raised by his brother, the 
Annals only say that “in the winter 
the celestial king left the capital and 
resided in Ching.” The flight of other 
highly placed persons is recorded in the 
same euphemistic way. 

But there are worse things in this 
classic than omissions and glosses. In the 
eleventh year of his reign Duke Yin of Lu 
was basely murdered with at least the 
connivance of his brother ; but Confucius 
records the event thus : 


In winter, in the eleventh moon, on the 
day Jen-ch'en, the duke died. 





Eighteen years afterwards this brother 
met with a similar fate, being murdered 
while on a visit to Chi by his wife's 
brother-paramour, the Marquis of the 
State; but Confucius simply says that on 
such a day and month “ the duke died in 
Ch'i.” 

Under the thirty-second year of Duke 
Chwang, in three consecutive entries, one 
natural death, one compulsory suicide, 
and one base murder are all recorded in 
exactly the same way—so and so “ died.” 

One man is charged with murdering 
his prince who neither instigated it nor 
knew of it at the time, though it was 
probably his flight from the capital which 
led to the murder. In annther instance 
a young prince, while nursing his sick 
father, gave him by mistake the wrong 
medicine, thereby causing his death. 
Dismayed at the consequence of his error, 
the prince fled to another state, refused 
the proffered succession, and died of grief 
within a year. This domestic tragedy is 
recorded by Confucius thus : 


In summer, in the fifth moon, on the 
day Wu-ch'en, the heir-apparent of Hsú 
murdered his sovereign. 


A prince of Ch'u who had reached 
power through murder, strangled himself 
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some twelve years afterwards upon hearing 
that rebellon had broken out in his 
capital. Confucius' entry of this event 
in his annals is that he was murdered 
by Prince Pi, the rebel leader. 

Instances like these might be largely 
rnultipled, but the foregoing are sufficient 
to show how misleading many statements 
in the Annais are. Important facts and 
cvents are omitted or glossed over, 
suicides and assassinations are put down 
as natural deaths ; murders are charged 
to innocent people, and persons dying 
by their own hands are said to have been 
killed by others. Such garbled statements 
are not history, 
and had we no 
other source of 
knowledge than 
this Confucian 
chronicle we 
should often be 
completely mis- 
led by it. 

Commenta- 
tors and scholars, 
however, have 
skilfully turned 
these grave faults 
into distinguish- 
ing marks of 
merit. Confu- 
cius, they say, 
concealed this or 
that in order to 
show his abhor- 
renccof the event 
as it really hap- 
pened; he omit- 
ted this or that 
to indicate his 
Judgment of the 
man or the decd. 
He charged ccer- 
tan persons 
with murder because they were the real 
causes, though they may have taken 
no direct part in it. Thus every sentence 
and every word of the great Master is 
pregnant with profound meaning. The 
addition of a word here and its omis- 
sion there mean praise or blame; and 
every variation of expression contains 
some lesson of deep wisdom. This praise- 
and-blame theory, started by the com- 
mentators Kung and Ku before the 





THE UMBRELLA MENDER IN CHINA. 


Christian era, has dominated the scholars 
of China ever since, and turned a dry, 
faulty chronicle into a model of history 
and a mine of wisdom. 

According to this old and ingenious 
theory we must go elsewhere for the facts 
of history and then turn to the Spring and 
Autumn to learn the righteous judgments 
of the sage. The theory affords an ex- 
planation of some of the worst mis-state- 
ments of the classic, but hardly seems 
applicable to all. But some of these are 
covered by the “ etiquette of the chroni- 
cler,” which required the omission of 
whatever was derogatory to the sovereign 
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or the state. Thus where the praise-and- 
blame theory fails etiquette comes in, and 
Confucius is vindicated. 

Now and then, however, a Chinese 
critic has rejected these explanations, 
feeling, as most foreign students of the 
classic probably feel, that this dry chroni- 
cle-like record of events is unworthy of 
the greatest of China's sages, and that its 
omissions, glosses, and mis-statements are 
historical dishonesties of which he could 
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not have been guilty. On these grounds 
such critics stoutly deny the Confucian 
authorship of the book, and hold that the 
true Spring and Autumn perished in the 
flames of Ch'in. 

But such criticism is unconvincing. 
Moreover, it is highly improbable that 
any one would have forged such a work in 
the name of Confucius. Its faults are its 
credentials. The external evidence also 
for its genuineness is much the same as 
for the other classical books. A copy of 
it is said to have been found in a wall of 
Confucius' house, along with some of the 
other classics, in 154 B.c. Two different 
copies of it existed in the Imperial Library 
about the beginning of the Christian era; 
also five commentaries on it, three of 
which have come down to our time. In 
short, we have just as good reasons for 
believing in the genuineness of the Annals 
as in the genuineness of the other Con- 
fucian Classics. The foreign student, 
however, will probably conclude that 
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Confucius, with all his great qualities, did 
not possess the historical instinct or the 
historical conscience. The chronicle-like 
character of the work also leads to the 
conclusion that it is not an original com- 
position by Confucius, but a slightly 
revised copy of historical records taken 
from the state archives. 

The last entry by Confucius records 
the capture, during a hunting expedition, 
of the lin, a creature with one horn, halíf- 
deer, half-horse, which only appears 
when a wise king is on the throne. The 
sight of this untimely and wounded 
lin affected Confucius to tears, and 
led him, according to some, to lay down 
his pen, and, according to others, to 
take it up and write the Spring and 
Autumn. 

Some other hand continued the record 
for two years more, and ended it with the 
entry : “ In summer, in the fourth moon, 
on the day Chi-ch'ow, K'ung Chiu 
(Confucius) died.” 
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The L.M.S. Centenary in Travancore 


RAVANCORE,' the Landof Charity,” 
is a small Native State, extending 
from Cape Comorin to the Cochin 

State on the coast of Malabar. It lies 
between the Indian Ocean and the moun- 
tain chain known as the Western Ghauts, 
is pleasant in climate and charming in 
scenery. It possesses a vast waterwav 
of lake and river. In the northern part, 
with Kottayam as headquarters, and in 
the adjoining state of Cochin, the C.M.s. 
has done and is doing a noble work 
among the Syrian Christians, whose an- 
cestors came to Malabar over fifteen cen- 
turies ago, and among the indigenous 
Malayalis. The C.M.S. converts now ex- 
ceed 30,000. The complete Malayalam 
Bible, known as Bailey's version, was 
translated and first printed at Kottayam. 
- The work of the L.M.S. is in South 
Travancore, with head stations at Quilon, 
Attingal, Trevandrum—the capital of the 
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state—Pareychaley, Neyoor—the centre 
of the medical work of the Mission, with 
hospital, leper asylum, and school for train- 
ing medical evangelists—and Nagercoil. 
The Christian community numbers over 
70,000. Nagercoil, with its fine old church 
capable of seating 3,000 persons, its Col- 
lege and Theological Hall, boarding and 
day schools, printing press and lace fac- 
tories, is, in many respects, the most re- 
markable Christian centre in all India. 
The Mission was founded in 1805 by 
Ringeltaube, a man of grand qualities and 
saintly life, who preached the Gospel for 
many years 1n the face of much opposition 
and persecution. He left the country by 
sea in quest of rest and health, and was 
not heard of again : “ he was not, for God 
took him.” From Ringeltaube's day to 
the present the Mission has had a succes- 
sion of faithful missionary workers, some 
of them noted scholars, while among the 
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converts have been men of rare gifts and 
singular devotion. 

With the Centenary celebrations was 
combined the jubilee of Travancore's 
oldest missionary, the Rev. James Duthie, 
who first landed in Madras in March 1856. 
He has been all along a warm friend of the 
Bible Society. The Directors of the 
L.M.S. were represented at the celebration 
by a special deputation, consisting of the 
Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Foreign 
Secretary of the L.M.S., the Rev. W. 
Bolton, M.A., and Mr. A. W. Whitley. 
The visit of these gentlemen to the various 
stations was like to a “royal progress.” 
There were crowded gatherings of Indian 
Christians and school children, addresses 
of welcome, the garlanding of the visitors, 
inspection of the institutions of the Mission, 
discussions on its work, etc. Non-Chris- 
tians looked on with profound interest. 

The final meetings, with the largest 
audiences, were held at Nagercoil on 
Dec. Igth, 2oth, and zIst. Beside the 
members of the Mission, representatives 
from nine of the lcading Societies of the 
Presidency attended and took part in the 
celebrations. Resolutions of congratu- 
lation and goodwill from the Bible Society, 
the C.L.S., and the R.T.S. were presented. 

At the first meeting an address was 
presented to the Deputation recounting 
the work of a hundred years. Inhis reply 
Mr. Wardlaw Thompson made a strong 
appeal to educated young men to enter 
the ministry, observing that it would be 
one of the great duties of missionary so- 
cieties to promote the training of such men, 
and one of the great duties of the Churches 
to adequately support them. Addresses 
in English and Tamil followed from the 
other members of the Deputation, and 
three Indian pastors. The evening meet- 
ing was devoted to Mr. Duthie's jubilee, 
when addresses were given by Dr. Jones 
and the Rev. Carment Scudder. The 
Indian Christians had raised Rs.1,000 in 
honour of the event, to be used as a 
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scholarship in the Scott Christian College. 
Mr. and Mrs. Duthie were presented with 
a desk and other gifts, and an illuminated 
address from the Directors of the L.M.s. 
Many messages of congratulation were 
read. They replied in feeling terms, ex- 
pressing the hope that the remainder of 
their lives might be devoted to Christian 
service in Travancore. 

Other meetings followed. Valuable 
papers were read on the history of the 
Travancore Mission and on the various 
aspects of missionary enterprise in the 
State, including education and medical 
work. At a meeting of students past and 
present, Mrs. Thompson unveiled a por- 
trait of Mr. Duthie as a gift to the College 
from Mr. Arthur Duthie and Miss Beatrice 
Duthie. Principal Skinner of the Madras 
Christian College dwelt, in an able address, 
on the connection of colleges with mission 
work, and advised greater co-operation on 
the part of the missionary societies. Then 
followed an important conference between 
the Deputation and the Church Union— 
which embraces all the pastorates—on the 
future work of the South Travancore 
Mission. On the Sunday following over 
1,500 members met at the Communion 
Service in the Church; it was felt by all 
present to be a remarkable gathering. 

At the various meetings the Church 
was crowded with Indian Christians, who 
manifested great enthusiasm throughout, 
while Hindus looked on with astonish- 
ment. The singing by a trained choir 
was most effective. The brief addresses 
of the Delegates excited profound interest. 
The whole population of the town seemed 
as if moved by some extraordinary visita- 
tion. Deep regret was felt at the ina- 
bility of Mr. Duthie, through ill-health, 
to be present. The Jubilee meeting, how- 
ever, took place at his house. Viewed all 
round, the celebrations were felt to be a 
notable event in the history of the local 
Mission, and the memory of them will long 
remain, 
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In Bembaland 


ETWEEN German East Africa 
Kongo Free State 
Tanganyika, an 

immense strip of water stretching 

south for | 
From the southern ex- 
tremity of this lake, if we travel west N 1 
for 150 miles, we come to a smaller lake,“ 


and the 
les Lake 


nearly due north and 
400 miles. 






Moero ; while 1f instead we make our way q So a 


south for the same distance we reach a 
larger body of water, Lake Bangweolo, 
called Lake 


which Livingstone often 
Bemba. The upland re- 
gion between these three 
lakes is the present home 
of the warrior tribes called 
Awemba. 
their neighbours in 
strength of character and 
physique, they appear not 
to belong to the Zulu or 
the Kafir races, but to 
have migrated from the 
north or the west more 
than a century ago. In 
Night and Morning in Dark 
Africa the Awemba are 
described as fond of fight- 
ing, and living in an 
atmosphere of war. 
Among these savage 
warriors, who had never 
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A DBEMBA CHIEF, SAID BY THE 
NATIVES TO HAVE '“'SLAIN 
MILLIONS.” 









FASHIONABLE HAIRDRESSING IN BEMBALAND. 


before heard the Gospel, 
the London Missionary 
Society began pioneer 
work in I900, when the 
late Mr. Robert Arthing- 
ton handed over a mu- 
nificent gift of £10,000 
for this purpose. The 


staff of the Mission, 
which has its head- 
quarters at  Mbereshi, 


not many miles cast of 
Lake Moero, now consists 
of the Rev. H. Cecil 
Nutter, Mr. W. Fresh- 
water, and Dr. W. Mac- 
farlane with his wife. A 
clispensary and small hos- 
pital have been opened, 
with encouraging results. 
Schools have been estab- 
lished, which are now 
attended by about 350 
scholars. These pupils 
pay fces averaging about 
a penny a month, and 
also defray the cost of 
their school materials. 
Classes of inquirers and 
catechumens show that 
the message of God's love 
is beginning to take root 
in the hearts of the 
Awemba, and by means 
of native preachers 
twenty or thirty of the 
surrounding villages are 
now being reached by the 


Gospel. 
A striking example 
of hunger for knowledge 
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In Bembaland 


occurs in the latest [PT | lough in 1905, he 
L.M.S. Report: brought with him 
“Some little time a version of St. 
ago seven lads from Mark's Gospel and 
the heart of Bemba- of the Sermon on 
land put in an the Mount, which 
appearance at a he and his col- 
neighbouring  Mis- leagues had pre- 
sion, asking to be paredin Chi-Bemba. 
taken into school. At the request of 
When questioned, the Directors of the 
it transpired that L.M.S. the Bible 
a lad from one of Society has printed 
our own Mission and sent out to the 
stations had been Mission an edition 
to their home, and of 2,000 copies of 
had taught them this Gospel. Dr. 
to read and write Cust classes Bemba 
a very little. But under a division of 
he had done more : the Eastern Branch 
he had inspired of the Bantu family 
them with a desire of languages. 
to learn, and so We hope shortly 
they set out and to receive at the 
trudged 250 miles Bible House the 
to get into a MS. of the Bemba 
school.” version of St. 
When the Rev. Matthew's Gospel 
H. Cecil Nutter ad E Pp for publication by 
came home on fur- M'SHOTA, A FAMOUS BEMBA CHIEF. the Bible Society. 






“* Once this week I felt as though a voice said, 
Look up! It was a gracious and seasonable 
Common Prayer word. Who it was that was praying for me, 1 
do not know." 
From the Diary of David Hill. 


For many years it has been a rule for the whole staff of the Bible House in London 
to assemble for prayer every Tuesday morning, and in many other countries the servants 
and friends of the Society are accustomed to unite week by week, for common inter- 
cession on its behalf. We entreat all who are like-minded to join each Tuesday morning 
in this unison of praise and prayer with the Society's agents, colporteurs, and Bible- 
women throughout the world. 


The following special topics are suggested for this month :— 


That great spiritual blessing may result from the May Meetings. 

For the Missionary Conference now in session at Shanghai. 

For all Christian missionaries and their converts, and for the growth of God's 
Kingdom in China. 

For the protection of all Christians in Persia during the unrest which prevails in 
that country. 

For the Society's work in Egypt, that a suitable Agent may be speedily forthcoming. 

For the Rev. J. H. Ritson on his journey in the Far East. 

For guidance in selecting a new Superintendent for the Society's Translating and 
Editorial Department. 
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On the Road in Shantung 


TARTING from Chefoo, we first 
visited the little seaport town of 
Lungkeo, where we sold 500 Scrip- 

tures in about twenty-four hours. Travel- 
ling in this district is hard work. In 
some places the roads are as bad as they 
can be. 

The Chinese have a novel way of 
soliciting subscriptions for the repair of 
roads. À priest sits down by the roadside, 
or possibly stands, a wall is then built 
around him, which encloses him as it were 
in a tiny cell. Food is supplied to him 
through an opening left in the wall close 
to his face. When sufficient money has 
been raised for the needed repairs of the 
road, the priest is released, though he may 
remain in this terrible prison for several 
weeks, it seems, if the money be not forth- 
coming. The Chinese in this province pay 
more attention to ghosts than to the repair 
of roads, for while they provide food, as 
they suppose, for departed spirits, they 
leave their roads to take care of themselves. 

Our poor mules stuck with our heavy 
load in crossing a river bed. Two coolies 
— unsuccessful 
candidates for | 
the Transvaal— 
were passing, 
however, and | 
rendered timely 
help. 

We made 
good sales in 
nearly every 
place we visited, 
but our greatest 
success was in | 
the city of Weih- 
sien, where we | 
sold 7,000 copies. 

I was anxious 
to go south to 
the city of I-chow 
Fu, but found 
the greatest diffi- 
culty in procur- 
ingaconveyance. | 
Finally we got a 
cart, and by re- 
ducing our bag- IN A CHINESE CITY. 
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By Alfred Copp 


The Bible Society's SubsAgent in Cheefoo 


gage very considerably we managed to 
stow it in the cart, leaving a seat for 
myself, as I was ill at the time and unable 
to walk. My three men had to walk by 
the cart nearly all the way, for the next 
two hundred miles. 

Travelling from morning till night it 
took us about eight days to reach I-chow 
Fu. As we had canvassed this town rather 
recently we did not make any stay there, 
but passed on to Haichow, in the next 
province. We had barely crossed the 
border before we heard the old familiar cry 
of “ Foreign devil.” | It sounded quite like 
earlier times, in central China, for one 
now seldom receives this salutation in 
Shantung. 

Travelling here had become next to 
impossible, owing to the roads being 
covered with water. We decided to try 
a boat, but the one solitary boatman to 
be found was not willing to take us, unless 
we paid him a fancy price; finally we 
applied to the elder of the village where 
we were staying, and he rendered us good 
service by hiring the boat at a reasonable 
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On the Road in Shantung 





price. Yet our troubles were by no means 
ended. Though the water was deep 
enough to swamp the cart, it was too 
shallow to float the boat. Pushing, 
hauling, heaving, shouting—we were kept 
busy for the next two days. Small dams 
were made in the stream to keep back 
the water, till it was high enough to float 
our boat, and at the end of forty-eight 
hours we had gone, perhaps, two miles ! 

We had good success, however, in 
Haichow, and in one of the smaller towns, 
Chong-chen, they told me they had never 
seen a European there before. . 

At the large town of Chingkow the 
foreigner was a great curiosity. We had 
to cross a river on entering the town. The 
bridge had been broken, I don't know 
how long, and in lieu of boats they took 
us across the river in large tubs, fastei.ed 
in pairs. We had no sooner entered the 
town than one of our wheelbarrows 


fo, 


collapsed, and our things were tossed on 
to the street, and narrowly escaped being 
tipped into an open sewer. 

We found the people in this city quite 
quiet. A Christian came to see me at the 
inn, and he told me that some years before 
a missionary from Hankow visited the 
place, but that he had to get away again 
quickly. No missionary resides there. 

I met a missionary in Haichow who 
was trying to get a house; but I was 
afterwards told that a man who showed 
him a house was punished by the mandarin 
with a thousand blows while we were in 
the city. 

To stop in places only fit to house 
donkeys or chickens is the common lot of 
a traveller in these parts. A happy home 
is always in view, however, and this makes 
up for every discomfort while away, even 
as Heaven will make up, and abundantly 
so, for all the ills that touch us on earth. 
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Queen Caroline's Subscription 


THE Manchester Guardian recently pub- 

lished an article of exceptional interest 
on “ The Accompt-book of Queen Caroline,” 
the unhappy wife of Gcorge IV. Among 
the wide and varied items of expenditure, 
we. find mentioned a “ Subscription to the 
Bible Society, April, 13812, for £5 ss.,” 
which was not renewed. This brought 
the following letter from Nicholas Vansittart, 
then Chanccllor of the Exchequer, and after- 
wards, as Lord Bexley, President of the 
Bible Society: “I am convinced that the 
most discreet course to take with respect 
to the Princess's subscription to the Bible 
Society will be that vou suggest of con- 
sidering the subscription as suspended. As 
H.R.H. has not signified any intention 
of withdrawing her name as patroness of 
the Society it cannot be supposed she enter- 
tains any deliberate disapprobation of it, 
and I am confirmed in that opinion by a 
conversation I had with H.R.H. about 
Xmas last, when I called at Montague 
House with Lord Buckinghamshire. The 
Princess said to me, * You persuaded me to 


become a member of the Bible Society, and 
I thought it a very good thing ; but so many 
divine men tell me that it is a very bad one, 
it will ruin the Church, that I am terribly 
afraid; but I leave my conscience in your 
hands, and you must bc answerable." 1 
naturally considered this as a joke, and 
answered that I hoped that H.R.H.'s con- 
science would be safe in my hands, or some- 
thing to that cffect. This leads me to con- 
clude that at least she can have no fixed 
opinion on the subject, and as I am sure that 
any public mark of her disapprobation of 
the Society would excite a great deal of 
surprise and regret in the ncighbourhood, 
which is now warmly attached to H.R.H., I 
should be very sorry that it should be shown 
without necessity. I can say something to 
Mr. Best to keep things quiet at present.” 

The writer of thc article adds : “ What a 
pearl to * hang around the neck of memory *! 
The divine men attacking the Society whose 
aim was to propagate their Master's word 
throughout the world because it was not 
their own child.” 
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“The Letters of St. Paul” 


NEW edition has recently appeared 

of Mr. A. S. Way's translation of St. 
Paul's Epistles.* This is an attempt to 
help those English readers who are 
untrained in theology and do not consult 
commentaries to follow intclligently the 
Apostle's arguments in every detail, to enter 
into his thoughts and emotions, and to 
grasp the spirit of his teaching. The 
translation is practically an expanded 
rendering, with connecting links supplied 
where the transition from one thought to 
another is obscured by the terseness of the 
Greck. Mr. Way, however, deprecates the 
name of * paraphrase * for his version, since 
he claims to have tried only to draw out 
the full meaning of the original. A brief 
note prefixed to each Epistle discusses 
usefully the occasion of the letter, and gives 
some account of the people to whom it was 
addressed. 

Two features of this version call for 
special notice. Mr. Way has throughout 
substituted the word “Messiah” for 
“Christ,” and defends his practice on two 
grounds: (1) that “ Christ” to modern 
readers is a proper name, non-significant, 
and so conveying nothing of what was 
implied in Christos; (2) that the essence of 
St. Paul's preaching was that the promiscd 
Messiah of the Old Testament had now come, 
and that He had come for the Gentiles as well 
as for the Jews. The other feature is that 
several passages in the translation are 
printed as “ Hymns.” It has, indeed, long 
been recognized that certain fragments (as 
“ Awake, thou that slecpest,” etc.) partake 
of this character. But Mr. Way believes 
that many more '* Hymns ” lie embedded 
in these letters than has hitherto been 
suspected. “On examining the passages 
which are here printed as hymns, we observe 


* The Leiters of St. Paul... 
Edition, Revised (Macmillan and Co., London, 1906). 





with the Letter to the Hebreis. 


that in almost every instance they break 
the even flow of the argument, or rise with 
a sudden leap above the more or less col- 
loquial style which precedes or follows. ... 
Sometimes they sum up, as in a rapture, 
the statements already made: conclusions 
calmly deduced and soberly stated are 
suffused with a sudden glory. . . . We find 
that they can sometimes be lifted out of 
the text without leaving a break in its 
continuityv. . . . If we examine their struc- 
ture, we are at oncc impressed by its rhyth- 
mical character, by the antithetical balance 
of clauses, the grouping of words, which 
recall the lyric portions of the Old Testa- 
ment.”” We may cite as examples the 
following passages: Colossians i. 13-20; 
1 Corinthians xi. 23-25; 2 Corinthians iv. 
16—v. 10, and v. 14-18; 2 Thessalonians i. 
7-10; and Ephesians vi. 10-17. 

Mr. Wav's version can be confidently 
recommended to Bible-rcaders as a stimu- 
lating and suggestive help in their studies. 
It is not intended as a substitute for the 
standard translation, but rather as a com- 
panion to it, and as a plain commentary 
onit. In these pages we seem to be listening 
to the elder of the Church, as he reads aloud 
the Apostle's letter to its first hearers, 


“gathered together in an upper room, or 


“some barn-like structure ” used for the 
Christian assemblies. Whatever may be 
thought of the translator's treatment of 
certain dificult passages, his rendering is 
always fresh and vigorous, and brings before 
the imagination, with astonishing vividness, 
the man Paul and his message. This 
scholarly and reverent version will certainly 
enable many to understand these Epistles 
as they have never understood them 
before. 


Translated by Arthur S. Way, M.A. . . . Second 
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Traps for Translators 
IV. Shades of Meaning and Forms of Expression 


HE last sentence of my third paper 

indicated certain peculiarities in the 

New Testament which call for 

lustration before I attempt an incursion 
into the Hebrew Scriptures. 

1. The little word “will” is useful, 
but decidedly ambiguous. Sometimes it 
marks the future tense, but is not so posi- 
tive as “ shall.” Sometimes it stands for 
a Greck word which marks destiny —e.g. in 
Matt. xvil. I2, 22. At other times it 
represents willingness or wishfulness, as 
in Matt. xvi. 25; John vii. 17; and yet 
again it denotes choice or decision (Luke 
x. 22). The accuracy of Greek is beauti- 
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By the Rev. Canon Girdlestone 


fully illustrated by these four words for 
which our English “ will” so often does 
duty. In modern English philosophy the 
desire, the determination, and the act of 
volition are carefully distinguished ; but 
in our ordinary talk they are mixed. 
Great care is needed in translating the 
words “ Thy will be done.” 

à. “Being and becoming.” These 
wordsrepresent different shades of thought. 
There is the idea of existence, as when we 
say “the world is,” “ Troy was.” There 
is the bond of connection or identification 
between two nouns, as when we say “ the 
world is round,” “this is the Bible.” 
Thirdly, there is the idea of 
process or change of condition, 
marked by the word “* become.” 
It is curious that this word occurs 
so rarely in the English Bible, 
considering how common it is in 
Hebrew and Greek. We have 
sometimes substituted for it the 
expression “ to be made,” which 
is by no means satisfactory. If 
we turn to the first chapter of 
St. John, we find the word “ was ” 
three times in the first verse. It 
marks an original condition. In 
the third verse we have a be- 
coming or coming into being, and 
our translators render “ all things 
were made," etc. In the fourth 
verse we come back to “ was.” 
In the fourtcenth verse (“the 
Word was made flesh”) the Re- 
visers have rightly sulstituted 
the word “ became.” There are 
several important passages which 
have to be considered in the light 
of this distinction. Thus, while 
the water was “made” (or caused 
to become) wine in John ii. 9, 
the bread did not “ become” 
Christ's body in Matt. xxvi. 26. 
In Luke xiv. 26, 27, 33, our Lord 
said of certain characters that 
they could not be His disciples, 
but He did not shut the door of 
hope against them and say that 


Traps for Translators 


they could not become His disciples. 
Compare John xv. 8. 

Our expression “ to be made ” some- 
times leads to serious misunderstanding, 
as in the case of Heb. 11. 7, where to be 
“ made lower ” is literally to be “ lowered ” 
or “ put lower.” In Phil. ii. 6-8 we find 
all the expressions for being and becoming, 
and a translator must proceed watchfully. 

Wi. Tenses. The Greek present tense 
needs careful consideration by the trans- 
lator, as a few samples will show. In 
I Peter ii. 5 we read, “ Ye, as living stones, 
are built up.” But the process was in- 
complete. We ought to read, “are 
being built up.” In1I John i.g we find 
“ He cannot sin.” Itis not a single act, 
but a course of sin which is spoken of. In 
Luke x. 37 we read, “ Go and do likewise.” 
The aorist had been used at the beginning 
of the verse to mark the merciful Samari- 
tan's deed; but the present tense is now 
used by our Lord to point out to the 
lawyer what course of life he is to adopt. 
In Luke xiii. 23 occurs the question, “ Are 
there few that be saved?” This Greek 
expression occurs elsewhere, but always 
in the plural. It is probably used in the 
present tense because it refers to a series 
of persons, each of whom, 1f dealt with 
separately, would be spoken of in the 
aorist. 

Much has been written about the Greek 
aorist; and although our N.T. Revisers 
have given it great attention, I venture 
to doubt if they have not sometimes been 
too pedantic in their treatment of it. 
They are compelled at times to sacrifice 
their grammatical theory to English usage, 
as in the first words of St. Luke, “ many 
have taken in hand ”; andin John xi. I4, 
“ Lazarus is dead.” There are many 
cases in St. Paul's epistles where there is 
a spiritual identification between the death 
and resurrection of Christ and the death 
and resurrection of the Christian. In these 
passages attention is called not so much 
to the time of the act as to the act itself; 
and the method of translation given by 
the A.V. seems to some English students 
more forcible than that offered by the 
Revisers. There is a curious aorist in 
John ii. 20. The Temple was still a-build- 
ing when the conversation here recorded 
took place. The “letter-writer's.aorist " 
used by St. Paul and St. John is not very 


consistently dealt with in either of our 
translations. 

The imperfect is a fascinating tense, 
because it sometimes gives an eyewitness' 
impression of something going on, or 
done or spoken more than once. Thus, 
Zaccheus kept seeking to see Jesus (Luke 
xix. 3). Our Lord said apparently more 
than once, '“* Father, forgive them” 
(Luke xxili. 34); and the penitent thief 
said more than once, “ Lord. remember 
me,” whilst the Lord answered him once 
for all (Luke xxili. 42, 43). How true all 
this is to nature! In Luke xxiv. II the 
disciples were evidently at first disinclined 
to believe ; hence the use of the imperfect. 
Once more, those who were present at 
the Ascension saw the Lord being borne 
up into heaven as 1f slowly, though His 
parting from them had been sudden 
(Luke xxiv. 51). 

Some of Christ's words of command 
are in the perfect tense, as in Luke xiii. I2, 
“Woman, thou art loosed.” But in Acts 
1x. 34 Peter says to ZEneas, “ Jesus Christ 
healeth (or is healing) thee.” The tenses 
of words marking movement, coming, and 
drawing nigh, are carefully chosen by 
the sacred writers. Compare, for example, 
Luke xviii. 35 and 41, and Luke xix. 29 
and 37. 

It is difficult to put into simple English 
such compounded tenses as we find in 
Matt. xvi. I9; xviil. 18, 20; Acts xii. 5. 

iv. I say nothing of gender, except to 
call attention to the feminine “ fox” in 
Luke xiii. 32. There is probably more in 
It than appears on the surface. Nor do I 
propose to touch on prepositrons, except to 
urge watchfulness over the Greek where 
we have “ by,” “ of,” and “ for.” 

With regard to the defimte article, we 
have to remember that it defines some- 
times an individual, sometimes a class. 
Instances which come under the latter 
head are John iii. 10 (art thou a teacher ?), 
John xvi. 21 (a woman), and Matt. 1. 23 
(a virgin). The absence of the article 
is sometimes to be noted. In Acts viii. 5, 
Philip went down to a city of Samaria, 
not to the city. The expression is the 
same as that in Johniv. 5, and it is un- 
fortunate that the Revisers did not render 
lt accurately. It is hard to lay down 
a hard-and-fast rule with regard to the 
presence or absence of the article in such 
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a familiar expression as “ the Holy Spirit.” 
Instinct is needed, quite as much as 
grammar, in all translation work. 

v. We have to be careful as to notes 
of time, especially in translating St. Luke, 
who rarely gives them, though the A.V. 
would lead us to a different conclusion 
from its unfortunate use of the word 
“then” in such passages as Luke viii. 19, 
ix. I, 46, also in Acts ix. 19, where the 
“then ” is quite misleading. 

vi. The use of inverted commas is im- 
portant in some passages, especially when 
there is a cluster of quotations from differ- 
ent sources, as in Rom. lili. A pause is 
needed in Rom. ii. 7, to separate the 
words “ eternal life” from those which 
go before. A hyphen is desirable in the 
case of the translation of the Greek word 
which we render “ Only-begotten ” in 
John iii. 16 (though the R.V. has strangely 
omitted it). It is rather curious that 


in the three places where this word occurs 
in St. Luke it is rendered “ only.” Cer- 
tainly the stress is to be laid on “ only,” 
not on “ begotten.” 

vil. Emphasis is shown In various ways. 
Thus, a personal pronoun is introduced in 
Luke xv. 14, to show that even he, the 
young man who had been so well off, began 
to be in want. Compare Matt. 1. 21 (it 
is He that shall save). The order of the 
words is also a way of marking emphasis. 
Peter says (Luke xxii. 33), “ Lord, unth 
Thee I am ready to go to prison and to 
death,” and the Lord speaking to Judas 
(ver. 48) says, “ Judas, with a kiss dost thou 
betray ”; whilst He says to the apostles, 
“the very hairs of your head have been 
all numbered,” putting the word “ your * 
first in the sentence (Matt. x. 30). 

We cannot always be as graphic as 
the Evangelists are, but we must do our 
best. 


Notes for Women Workers 


HERE has been a most pgenerous 
response to the appeal for Sale of 
Work articles, which was published 
a few months ago in this magazine— 
with the result that I have been able to 
send a goodly supply to Sales held re- 
cently in various parts of the country. 
There is indeed a strong indication 
that Sales of Work in aid of our funds— 
more especially small Drawing-room Sales 
—are on the increase. Many ladies who 
in the past have hesitated to commit 
themselves to a Sale lest they should not 
be able to provide a sufficiency of articles, 
are most kindly volunteering to help us 
in this way now they know we will 
supplement their efforts and send them 
an additional supply of things—so long 
as the stock here at headquarters holds 
out. And in this connection I may add 
that I shall be glad to hear from any lady 
who would be willing to help the Society 
by holding a Sale in her own drawing-room, 
and who would like to receive some 
supplementary articles for this purpose. 





By Flora Klickmann 


Many of our friends in writing to me 
and sending articles for the Sales of Work 
have said that it is helpful if they know 
what is particularly needed. 

At the present moment I should be 
grateful for any of the following : Ladies 
household aprons, cooking aprons, over- 
alls and pinafores. Ladies' underclothing 
sells immediately, if well made. All that 
was sent me after my last appeal was 
disposed of at once. I am quite out of 
tea-cosies, and bedroom slippers. Some 
tray-cloths—of any and every size— 
would be most acceptable, as such articles 
are wanted in every household, and will 
always find purchasers. I do not think 
I have a solitary tray-cloth left in stock. 
The five-o'clock-tea-cloths are getting 
very low, and I should be glad of further 
contributions. Anything in the way of 
drawn-thread work, or ribbon work, or 
embroidered linen is exceedingly popular, 
also table-centres, when worked with good 
materials. 

For those whose eyesight will not 
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stand the strain of this class of fancy 
work, I would mention that some white 
wool wraps, either in Knitting or crochet, 
will be welcome. There is also a steady 
demand for well-made children's clothing. 


s BB 


It may also serve a useful purpose 
if I enumerate a few articles which we 
are not so especially needing at the 
moment —owing to our having at present 
a good stock in hand. 

We have now a large number of 
babies" woollen boots, also coarse woollen 
wraps in dark and bright colours. We 
are well supplied at the moment with 
antimacassars, and Berlin wool worked 
slippers not made up. (We do not find 
there is much demand for the latter at 
our Sales.) Neither do we find that 
clothing for the poor sells readily, simply 
because so many of our Sales are held 
in private drawing-rooms, where, natur- 
ally, space is at a premium and the 
hostess prefers to occupy it with more 


expensive articles that will bring in 
heavier returns. 


é & 8 

Would it be possible for any of our 
friends to arrange for sewing circles, 
so that a fixed number of articles for our 
Sales of Work could be guaranteed an- 
nually ? This would be valuable help. 

8 B 

Turning to another matter, it may 
interest those who helped us so kindly 
in regard to our Sale of Work in the Bible 
House last November to know that it 
is proposed to hold another next No- 
vember—this time a Sale of Curios. The 
Ladies" Committee is already considering 
ways and means of making it of the utmost 
service in furthering the Society's work. 

Will our readers aid us by enlisting 
the help of friends abroad and securing 
for us such articles of foreign workman- 
ship as will be likely to sell on this side ? 
Mere monstrosities will not serve our 
purpose so well as more attractive items 
of bric-à-brac or needlework, which appeal 
to all comers. 


Articles for sales of work in aid of the Bible Society should be addressed to Miss Klickmanna 
at the Bible House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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A GROUP OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 


We gratefully acknowledge a donation of 
£5, sent by the Société Biblique et des Livres 
Rehgieux d'Haiti, as an expression of sym- 
pathy with our Society in the losses it has 
incurred through the recent earthquake 
at Kingston. 


Q& 8» 


The Victoria Auxiliaries' Union has 
issued a very effective Service of Song for 
use in Sunday Schools. We congratulate our 
valued helpers the Rev. J. B. Gason and the 
Rev. H. Robertson, and Mr. F. G. Barley on 
the encrgy and enterprise which characterize 
the work in Victoria. 


& 8 » 


Last year the local subscriptions and 
donations to the Society from friends in 
Lima and Callao excceded £30. 


& 8 B 


At Allahabad the annual Juvenile Gather- 
ing, organized by Mrs. Wynkoop, was again 
triumphantly successful. The Bishop of 
Lucknow presided, and the Chief Justice 
“and Lady Stanley took part. The Mayo 
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Hall was literally packed from floor to 
ceiling with eight hundred children —English, 
Eurasian. and Indian. Addresses were given 
in English by the Rev. A. W. Young, 
Secretary of the Calcutta Auxiliary, and 
in Hindustani by the Rev. Canon Nihal 
Singh. The children's didi for the year 
exceeded £40. 


o BS 


The Central South African railways have 
recently fallen in with the custom of the 
lines in Cape Colony and Natal, and now 
permit all ministers of religion to travel at 
half fares. 


BB» 


From Brisbane the Rev. G. M. Clark 
sends encouraging reports of fresh progress 
in organizing and extending the Queensland 
Auxiliaries' Union. 


o 8 


At the request of Miss Shattuck, the 
well-known head of the Armenian Orphan- 
age and Girls” School at Urfa—which is 
sometimes identifed with “Ur of the 
Chaldees,”'—the Committee have consented 





Here and There 


to print fifty copies of the Armenian Psalter 
in Armenian-Braille type for the blind, 
which will be sent out as a gift to the blind 
pupils under Miss Shattuck's care. 


Ss B&B 


The Rev. R. E. Welsh, General Secretary 
of the Canadian Auxiliary Bible Society, 
reports a specially interesting conference with 
four of the colporteurs and the Biblewoman, 
attached to the Quebec Auxiliary. They 
all speak of the ncw attitude and interest 
of French Canadian Roman Catholics re- 
specting the Bible, which is partly a result 
of the crisis in France in relation to the 
Roman Church. News of that crisis slowly 
and partially percolates through to the more 
intelligent French Canadians. Madame 
Caron, the Biblewoman, described her work 
of distributing Gospels in different languages 
among the immigrants as they disembarked 
last summer at Quebec. Plans are now laid 
for carrying out this work on a much larger 
scale during the coming season. 


& 8» 


At the Ottawa Anniversary, when the 
Rev. Dr. Armstrong presided, and Principal 
W. I. Shaw, of Montreal, gave a most im- 
pressive address, it was announced that the 
contributions from Ottawa to the Canadian 
Auxiliary Bible Society last year would 
amount to $3,500. 


vv & » 
Writing from Onitsha, Southern Nigeria, 
the Rev. Sidney KR. 


Smith, acting Secretary 
of the (C.M.S. Niger 
Mission, has remitted 
£02 15s. 6d., being the 
procecds of the sale of 
242 New Testaments, 140 
Old Testaments, and 105 
Old Testament Por- 
tions, during the past 
year. 


o 8» 


From the Ameri- 
can Mission at Pungo 
Andongo, Angola, Por- 
tuguese West Africa, 
comes a cheque for £I 


—sent as “the thank- ê fr 
offering for 1906 of ss 
our little church at St Te 


Quiongoa, where for 
nome ycars the Rev. 






TYPICAL OF HUNDREDS 
OF HOMES IN KINGSTON. 


Herbert C. Withey was pastor. Our people 
look forward with interest to the time when 
they shall have the whole New Testament 
in their own tongue. It will be a glad 
jubilee for us.” The Bible Society has 
already published St. Matthew, St. Luke, 
and St. John in Ki-Mbundu for this remote 
Mission ; and Mr. Withey is now translating 
the rest of the New Testament at the cost 
of the Society. 


o o» 


Presiding over the Anniversary of the 
East Suffolk Auxiliary in the Ipswich Town 
Hall, the Bishop of Ipswich expressed his 
own deep interest in the Society, which, he 
said, was famous for its literature. Real 
solid learning was engaged on its bchalf, and 
its translators displayed intellect linked with 
love. Through work like that of the Bible 
Society God granted them a certainty with 
regard to His Word which was altogether 
apart and aside from anything which 
criticism affected. Such work spoke to 
them, as nothing else could speak, of the 
undying power of that Divine element in 
the Scriptures which, wherever it went, 
touched men's hearts. 


o & Bb 


The Committee of our Auxiliary at 
Mountain Ash, Glamorgan, have issued a 
telling little leaflet, making their annual 
appeal for funds on behalf of the Society, to 
which Mountain Ash last year sent £16. 


Photo by the Rev. 
G. O. Heath. 
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Personalia 


Speaking at the Anniversary of the 
Bromley Auxiliary, the Bishop of Rochester 
drew upon his personal experiences of the 
Society's work in Australia. * He also re- 
fcrred to the fact that we should regard 
every Bible as a missionary. It could 
advance more rapidly than the tcacher, and 
it was its own best interpreter. 

+ &º gg 

We regrct to record the death of the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, for fivc years one 
of the Corresponding Secretaries of the 
Amcrican Bible Society. Dr. Ingersoll was 
conspicuous among the distinguished dele- 
gates who attended our Centenarv festival 
in 1904, and many will recall his delightful 
manner and eioquent speech. 

& &º O B 

During the absence on furlough of 
Mr. A. R. Stark, Mr. James Watson, of 
Callao, will supervise the Society's operations 
in the Republics of the Andes. 

 » Be 

We record with regret the death of Mr. 

Kalicharan Ban- 


nerji, a  distin- 
guished scholar, 
orator, and pa- 


triot, and a de- 
voted Christian, 
who was the 
recognized leader 
of the Bengali 
Christian commu- 
nity at Calcutta. 
He has been 
president of the 
Translation Com- 
mittce of our Cal- 
cutta  Auxiliary 
ever since it was 
formed more than : 
twenty vears ago, 
and took a deep 
and active in- 
terest in its work. 


É & 


The Society 
has lost another 
veteran friend by 
the death of the 


Auxiliary, and since 1901 an Honorary 
Life Governor of the Society.  Though 
Mr. Haworth had recently made his home 
in Colwyn Bay, he still retained his active 
interest in the Society's cause at Manchester. 


S 3º B&B 


After forty years of Mission work in 
India, the Rev. S. W. Organe, who has 
done devoted service sincc 1875 as the 
Secretary of our Madras Auxiliary, is sailing 
for England in May. 


SS 8 B 


We learn that the Rev. Dr. W. Nicolson 
has passed away peacefully, in his son's 
hame, having attained the ripe age of four- 
score years. The news of this veteran's 
exodus will touch chords in the memories 
of many senior friends and helpers of the 
Bible Society. Dr. Nicolson, who was a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, be- 
came the Socicty's Agent at St. Petersburg 
in 1869, and filled that difhcult post with 
great devotion and success until his retire- 
ment from active service in 1897. 





Photo by the Rev. A. Taylor. 
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British and Foreign Bítle Society, 146, Queen Victoria 8t., London, E.0. Telegrams, “' Testaments, London,” 
Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 
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The Bible in the World 


Th e ULTITUDES of Christian people must find it difficult to 
realize that by the end of the present summer Exeter Hall 

will vanishandceasetobe. For three-quarters of a century 

So ciety's this Hall has served as a home where many of our chief religious 
and philanthropic Societies have held their annual assemblies. Its 

walls are consecrated by countless sacred memories. From what 

Annu al has been said and done and given there, mighty spiritual influences 
have gone out to the far ends of the earth. The Bible Society 

x was cradled in the London Tavern, and many of its early meetifigs 
Meeting took place in a building which was then known as Freemasong' 
Hall. But ever since 1831, for seventy-seven years in succession, 

o our Society has held its Anniversary in Exeter Hall, and the meet- 
10 ing on Mãy Ist was tinged with a certain pensive regretfulness 
that we were using the familiar building for the last time. A 

bleak wind and driving showers of rain could not fail to affect the 


Exeter size of the audience on May Day morning. It was encouraging, 

however, to watch how vacant places in the Hall filled up, as the 

H 1) meeting proceeded. =»>——————————————— 
à Under the circum- 


stances, we may be |. 
thankful for so good an assembly in spite 
of the dreary weather. Ra 
The platform, as usual, was crowded | 
with influential friends of the Society, 
including a great number of clergy and 
ministers. The sitting of Convocation 
was responsible for the fact that no dio- 
cesan bishop could attend. The Bishop 
of Durham sent a special message of re- 
gret. Among those present were the 
following :—Lord Radstock; Sir T. 
Fowell Buxton, G.C.M.G.; the Bishop | 
of Ossory and Ferns; the Bishop of 
Dorking; Bishop Ridley; Bishop 
Ingham of the C.M.S.; Bishop Miraglia, 
of Piacenza; “Sir Andrew Wingate, 
K.C.I.E.; Sir William Godsell; Sir W. 
Mackworth Young; General Robinson E 
the Rev. Dr. Marks, of the S.P.G.; 
Prebendary Fox, of the C.M.S.; the 
Rev. Professor Geden, of Richmond | 
Wesleyan College; Mr. Caleb R. Kemp, |+ 
Chairman of the Committee ; Mr. Robert | 1 
Barclay, Treasurer; Mr. Williamson | 
Lamplough, Vice-Chairman of the Com- | 
mittee ; Mr. T. A. Denny; Mr.T. Victor | 5 EEE 
Buxton : Mr.. Eugene Stock ; Dr. Gins- A cHINESE GUNBOAT. 
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[” burg; Mr. 
| George 
Je dg 2 QU si 
Mr.Charles 
Finch Fos- 
ter, of 
Cá mM 
bridge; 
Mr. Daniel 
Wellby; 
Mr: 1. E. 
Werner; 





THE REV. TF. UTTLEY. 


Canon Girdlestone; Canon 
Marshall; (Canon Trotter ; 
Canon Bruce; the Rev. B. 
' Baring-Gould, of the C.M.S.; 
the Rev. E. P.Cachemaille, of 
the S.A.M.S.: the Rev. G. 
Tonge, of the C.E.Z.M.S.; 
the Rev. E. H. Pearce; Mr. 
William Canton; Mr. C.H. 
Hooper, of Stroud; Mr. J. 
E. Liddiard, of Bourne- 
mouth; the Rev. P. Graham, 
of Singapore; the Rev. 
Douglas Hooper, of Jilore, 
East Africa; Mr. T. Gracie, 
of Colombo; Mr. W. Keech, 
of San Salvador ; with most of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, the Society's staff, 
and the District Secretaries. 
Sa dr) 

One outstanding feature of the meeting 
was its exclusively missionary character. 
Probably the oldest friend of the Society — 
and there were many veterans present — 
could not recollect an Anniversary when 
each of the speakers directly represented 
some great province of the Society's 
foreign work. This lent a picturesque 
variety to the impressive common testi- 
monies which they gave from their ex- 
perience in widely different lands as to 
the potency and preciousness of the Bible. 


MR. R. 


Fá Pr 
Coe) (és) 
UE) vs 


Punctually at eleven o'clock, the Mar- 





K. SORABJI. 


quis of Northampton took the chair, 
and the meeting began by singing Isaac 
Watts" jubilant hymn, “ Come, let us join 
our cheerful songs.” No lower keynote 
seemed appropriate for this Anniversary, 
when we could announce that the gloomy 
succession of deficits which had lasted for 
eight consecutive vears was broken at 
last, and that our Society had closed its 
annual accounts with a balance in hand. 
Sheer thankfulness constrained us to unite 
na Benedicite: “ O ye spirits and souls of 
aa the righteous, bless ve 
the Lord, praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever.” 
The Rev. John Sharp, 
the Society's Editorial 
Superintendent and Con- 
sulting Secretary, then 
read Psalm 138, and led 
the meeting in a prayer 
of touching earnestness. 
Many of the audience 
realized that before 
another Anniversary Mr. 
Sharp will have closed 
his long official connec- 
tion with the Society, to 
which, for the last seven- 
and-twenty years, he has 
rendered such inestim- 
able service. More than 


once during the course of 
the meeting, a speaker 





referred to 
Mr. Sharp, | 
and as 
often as 
this hap- 
pened, his 
name was 
welcomed 
with deep- 
felt ap- 
plause. 

The Rev. 
A. Taylor, 
one of the 
Secretaries 
of the So- 
clety, was 
warmlv E asi 
cheered THE REV. G. OWEN. 
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when he rose to give a brief but lucid and 
vigorous summary of the Io3rd Annual 
Report. Its principal figures are printed 
elsewhere in this number of our Magazine. 
Mr. Taylor laid just emphasis on the fact 
that the Society's present surplus arose 
entirely from two items—£9,000 extra in 
legacies, and £3,000 extra in Colonial con- 
tributions, and he warned the meeting that 
in producing the Scriptures the Society had 
spent £20,000 less last year than it spent 
two years ago. Mr. Taylor also referred 
to the absence of his co-Secretary, the Rev. 
J. H. Ritson, who was representing our 
Society at the great Missionary Conference 
then in session at Shanghai. The follow- 
ing cablegram received from Shanghai was 
read by Lord Nena “China 
Centenary Conference 
greets and thanks An- 
nual Meeting Bible So- 
ciety, remembering pub- 
lication of Morrison's 
Bible,” signed “ Smith 
Gibson, Chairman.” 
The following cablegram 
was sent as a reply from 
Exeter Hall: “Bible 
Society Annual Meeting 
warmly reciprocates 
kind greetings of China 
Centenary Conference. 
May God's blessing rest 
on your deliberations for 
His glory and the welfare 
of China.” 
8 o 

Our President began 
his speech with a refer- 
ence to the approaching 
end of Exeter Hall. 
“ At times ridicule per- 
haps has touched those 
who have come to this 
Hall, but we have out- 
lived even ridicule. We 
can point to Exeter Hall 
as having been the 
home for many years 
of active practising 
Christianity. The build- 
ing has been the centre 
of Christian influence, 
for in this building have 
met from time to time 
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the leaders and the workers of all the 
great Societies which serve Christ in 
manifold ways and to which the Word 
of the living God has been the one sole 
inspiration. I hope that we shall find 
some other home which will, by degrees, 
be, as Exeter Hall has been, hallowed by 
the words used in it, by the praise of God, 
and by all the work that is done in His. 
Name.” 

Lord Northampton then turned to the: 
burning question of finance. “I do: 
heartily congratulate our Committee that 
they have been strong enough and con-. 
scientious enough to reduce the expendi-. 
ture, so that we have not to deplore the: 
deficit which we have deplored so often: 
in past years. . . - À new policy has been 
introduced, 1f I may 
call it a new one. LI 
believe that it was a 
right policy. But what 
has been the result? A 
diminished number of 
sales throughout the 
world —retrenchment, 
yes, and necessary re- 
trenchment, but there- 
by less active work 
really done. Theaction 
and the object of our 
Society have been hin- 
dered and hampered. 
It is our duty to bring 
before the Christian 
public the absolute need 
of an increased income 
so that it may not be 
said that we do less 
work for God now than 
we have done in the 
past.” 

Lord Northampton 
then referred to the 
staff, and spoke in high 
praise of the Secretaries 
and the Editorial Super- 
intendent. He quoted 
from the summary of 
the Report fresh exam- 
ples of the power of the 
Bible. ** These proofs 
are given to us by God 
Himself to increase our 
faith and to make us 
aware that when a. 
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ON A BRAZILIAN FARM. 





Bible has fallen into the hands of a 
willing purchaser an imperishable seed 
has been sown in a human heart.” 

“What is our prayer ?—that the hearts 
of Christians may be filled with longing 
to help us to spread the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures and to bring the light 
of the truth into the darkest corners of 
the world.” 

» 


The first resolution was to the following 
effect : 

“THAT THE REPORT BE ACCEPTED 
AND ISSUED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE COMMITTEE; THAT THIS MEETING 
DEVOUTLY THANKS GOD FOR His GIFT 
OF THE HoLy SCRIPTURES;  REJOICES 
OVER THEIR TRANSLATION AND DIFFUSION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD; PRAYS THAT 
THE WORD OF THE LORD MAY HAVE FREE 
COURSE AND BE GLORIFIED IN EVERY 
LAND; AND TO THIS END BESEECHES 
Him CONTINUALLY TO BLESS THIS SOCIETY, 
REMOVING ITS HINDRANCES, MULTIPLYING 
ITS FRIENDS AND RESOURCES, AND DIRECT- 
ING ALL ITS OPERATIONS.' 

This was moved by the Rev. George 
Owen, a veteran among Chinese mis- 
sionaries, until recently on the staff of 
the London Missionary Society at Peking, 
and one of the most valued revisers of 
the Mandarin New Testament. He quoted 
a friend who had confessed himself unable 


to feel much interest, still less enthusiasm, 
in the Chinese, “ who were so cowardly 
and cruel.” But, said Mr. Owen, we must 
look at men in the light of their best; 
and even in man's best we saw also his 
deepest need. In their great books, the 
Confucian classics, we saw the Chinese 
at their best. These books, in their 
purely moral teaching, sometimes came 
very near the Bible, and even anticipated 
the Sermon on the Mount. But no one 
knew better than a Chinese that it was 
one thing to preach and another to 
perform ; perhaps nowhere was there 
such a divorce between precept and 
practice as in (China. The Confucian 
classics themselves were pervaded with 
a sense of failure, and filled with bitter 
lamentations over the sins and follies of 
men, especially of those in high places. 
But not in China alone had moral teach- 
ing failed. Did it succeed in Greece 
and Rome? “ Do even the higher and 
nobler ethics of Christianity succeed 
where the Gospel is rejected ? It is not 
the Sermon on the Mount, but the Gospel 
of Christ, that is the power of God unto 
salvation. Itis the love, not the teaching, 
of Christ that constrains us. It is the 
Cross that is the great magnet that shall 
move the world (cheers). Take Christ 
crucified out of the Bible, and what would 
vou have left? You would have many 
literary gems, but no life. You would 
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have a book powerless alike in White- 
chapel and in Mayfair ” (loud cheers). 
Thus, said Mr. Owen, out of China's 
best, there came to us the cry of her deep 
need, which is a cry for Christ. He gave 
a telling picture of the wonderful Altar 
of Heaven at Peking, with its imperfect 
knowledge and its impure worship. China, 
notwithstanding that great Altar and her 
sacred books, was still waiting for the 
vision of God. The reformation for which 
China was striving to-day would turn 
out a poor, stunted materialistic thing, 
unless there be vouchsafed to her “ the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Thanks 
to the work of this and kindred Societies, 
that light had begun to shine upon her, 
and, through that light, life was coming 
to her. The hopes and aspirations stirring 
within her were not enkindled by those 
venerable Confucian classics, but by that 
greatest of all classics, the Word of the 
living God. It was surely not a mere 
coincidence that the year which witnesses 


two revisions of the New Testament in 
the Chinese language should also witness 
a great awakening in China. 


Mr. Owen described the death of 
Confucius, the greatest Chinaman in 
history. “So down through the cen- 


turies have died his followers—in doubt, 
mm darkness, in fear, for there is not a 
line in the Confucian classics which sheds 
a ray of light on the valley of the shadow 
of death. China still waits to hear the 
great message of Christ to man: “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.” We 
rightly rank the Confucian classics among 
the greatest of the world; but they leave 
the greatest things of all, God, the soul, 
eternity, unsaid or only half told. There 
is abundant room, and there is the ut- 
most need, in China for the Bible.” 


» 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. . 
R. K. Sorabji, an Indian barrister and 


Professor of Law at Allahabad, where he 
serves on the Committee of our North 
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Índia Auxiliary. Mr. Sorabji devotes all 
his spare time to work among children, 
and has under his care a Sunday school 
numbering about 240 children, in con- 
nection with the Anglican Cathedral at 
speech by 
there were any being 


Allahabad. He began his 
confessing that 1f 
in the world who 
ought to second 
a resolution be- 
ginning with 
thanks for the 
Holy  Scriptures, 
that person was 
himself. In 
simple, vivid 
language he re- 
lated how his 
father, who be- 
longed to an in- 
fluential Parsee 
family, was edu- 
cated at a C.M.sS. 
school in Bombay, 
and how reading 
the New Testa- 
ment finally led to 
his becoming a 
Christian, in spite 
of extraordinary 
opposition and 
persecution from 
his relatives. 

Mr. Sorabji 
went on to give 
other impressive 
instances of the 
power of the Bible. 
For instance, the 
nephew of a great 
Nawab at Hy- 
derabad was 
brought to Christ 
through a Testa- 
ment published by 
our Society: that 
young man had 
been baptized, and 
had given up all 
his wealth that 
he might serve 
his Master. Mr. 
Sorabji pictured 
the Society's blind 
Biblewoman 
reading the Bible 
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in Braille type in a zenana, and described 
how every graduate of the University of 
Allahabad is presented with a copy of the 
Bible. In conclusion the speaker referred 
to the national unrest in India, which need 
not be magnified, but must not be ignored. 
Nothing, he declared, could ever bring 


da | 
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Pholo dy N. Edwards, 
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these confused and conflicting Indian 
races into a real unity except the in- 
fluence of the Word of God. 


E/S 


The Rev. F. Uttley, the Society's 
Agent for Brazil and Argentina, moved 
the Second Resolution : 

“THAT THE THANKS OF THE MEET- 
ING BE ACCORDED TO THE PRESIDENT, 
TREASURER, AND MEMBERS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR THEIR VALUABLE SERVICES 
DURING THE PAST YEAR; THAT ROBERT 
BarcLAY, Esq., V.P., BE REQUESTED 
KINDLY TO CONTINUE AS TREASURER OF 
THE SOCIETY ; AND THAT THE FOLLOWING 
GENTLEMEN [see list on page 173] BE THE 
COMMITTEE FOR THE ENSUING YEAR WITH 
POWER TO FILL VACANCIES.” 

Then in a few words Mr. Uttley took 
his audience away into the very heart of 
the great neglected continent of South 
America—into Brazil which has been 
called the Forgotten Land, and is as 
large as the whole of Europe, apart from 
Russia. Most of the great Missions 
which have their headquarters in London 
are as yet doing scarcely anything for 
South America. “* But,” said Mr. Uttley, 
“TJ am glad to tell you that there is one 
English Society which is working there 
in every Republic, and doing something 
to atone for the neglect of British Chris- 
- tians, and that Society is our own. Our 
colporteurs have passed right into the 
interior and up all the great rivers of 


Brazil. They have gone up the Amazon. 
We have come into Colombia and 
Venezuela. We have passed through the 


great forests, and we work in every part 
of the Argentine.” 

The story Mr. Uttley had to tell was 
from beginning to end evidence of the 
power of the Word of God to bring souls 
from darkness into light. The Bible 
Society's work in South America is beset 
on all sides with hindrances from the 
Roman Church ; but the speaker explained 
that his references to Romanism in South 
America had nothing to do with the 
Roman Church in Europe. 


» 


Among other striking instances, Mr. 
Uttley told the life-story of Serihor Hippo- 


lito de Campos, who was originally a priest. 
À colporteur of the Bible Society having 
visited the district where his church was 
situated, a member of his congregation 
bought an expensive morocco-bound Por- 
tuguese Bible and presented it to him. 
Though a Latin scholar and possessing a 
copy of the Vulgate, he had never read 
the Holy Scriptures. When the book was 
left with him, he promptly tore off the 
binding and sent it to a shoemaker to 
be turned into a pair of slippers. He in- 
tended to burn the book itself, but some- 
thing restraned him. Finally he began 
to read it, and his conscience was troubled. 
Shortly afterwards he was sent by his 
Bishop to stamp out Protestantism in a 
certain town, and there he determined to 
visit a missionary—with the result that he 
found Christ, and to-day is on the Com- 
mittee for revising the Portuguese Bible, 
where his classical knowledge is most 
valuable. 

Another striking case quoted was that 
of Sefihor Tavarez, who twenty years ago 
bought a Bible of a passing colporteur, 
simply out of curiosity, because he had 
heard it denounced as a bad book and 
the people warned not to buy from the 
Bible-seller. The reading of that book 
led him to accept the Gospel, and to- 
day he is a Methodist preacher. 

s 

Though Dr. Stringer, Bishop of Selkirk, 
was the last speaker, the applause which 
greeted him showed that the audience had 
lost none ofits zest. He began by remark- 
ing on the representative character of the 
list of names comprising the Committee. 
“There are English, Irish, Scotch, Ger- 
man, andyFrench names, and a few others 
that I cannot very well place. Is that not 
characteristic of the work which is being 
done by this grand old Bible Society all 
the world over ?” Then he proceeded to 
explain the locality of his diocese. “Go 
over to Canada, then go as far west as you 
can, and then as far north as you can, and 
that is the place.” The audience listened 
with the deepest interest as the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to tellof the sending out of Bishop 
Bompas “and Archdeacon McDonald to 
this remote land. He referred to the 
fact that when the early consignments 
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THE ARRIVAT. OF THE MAIL AT KILONDYKE. 


of Scriptures were sent out to Arch- 
deacon McDonald (who translated the 
greater portion of the Bible into Tukudh 
for the Indians of Klondyke), the copies 
were two years en route. 

“ Herschel Island, where I had the 
privilege of working for ten years, is called 
one of the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and Bishop Reeve has pointed out that it 
is the Mission farthest away from Jerusa- 
lem, so, in that sense, surely, it is one of 
the uttermost parts of the earth, at any 
rate. In that northern land we have 
Eskimos and Indians, and I want to 
tell you what I know, personally, about 
those Indians, who have received the 
Word of God through this Society. A 
few years ago they were degraded, super- 
stitious, and ignorant, without any written 
language at all; but God's Word was given 
to them through Archdeacon McDonald, 
and the complete Bible was translated, 
and there was found a people zealous to 
learn to read that Word. Itwasthe ABC 
of a written language to them, and it was 
their only book, outside one or two others 
connected with our Church, and it remains 
to-day the classic of all those northern 
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tribes on the Yukon side, as well as the 
Mackenzie river. Archdeacon McDonald 
tells of men who in those early times in 
three days learned sufficient to go off to 
their Indian camps and acquire enough 
knowledge themselves unaided to read 
God's Word He tells of men who came 
long distances, some of them fifty years of 
age, and who learned to read. There was 
one man he spoke of who came six hundred 
miles in order to learn to read God's 
Word. 


o 


“I want to tell you of one man, a 
good friend of mine who has passed away, 
an Indian who was ordained a deacon 
a few years ago. I had the pleasure of 
going with him from one camp to another 
across those barren forests, sometimes on 
barren grounds and sometimes in the 
shelter of the forest. From God's Word 
he would teach his people, gathering them 
together, night after night, holding little 
services, reading God's Word, and ex- 
plaining it to them. 

“As he was crossing the divide to the 
Yukon side to reach a distant tribe of 
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Indians, one man accompanied him, a 
young man named Amos, who had 
hitherto been quite careless about re- 
ligious matters. The name of the deacon 
was the Rev. John Ttssietla. (Ttssietla 
means, by the way, ' He laughs at a 
mosquito.) This time he was starving. 
There was no food in the land; game 
was scarce ; and he felt that the last days 
were come for him unless he could get 
food. As he lay dying, on the top of 
one of the mountains, he said to Amos, 
* Amos, I am about to leave you, but 1 
want to give you this Book, God's Word, 
and I want you to read it. I want you 
to teach it to my people.” A few hours 
afterwards he passed away, and Amos, 
who had been hitherto careless, began to 
read that Word alone on the mountains 
as he laid his friend to rest. 

“When he got home he began to teach 
the children to read, and then to teach 
others, and last year when I saw him 
down in the Yukon Valley I found that 
he was so much advanced that I hope 
that in a year or two, after passing a few 
examinations, he will be able to take the 
place of his friend, John Ttssietla, in 
the work. 

» 

“The Bible is the standard Tukudh 
book; and the language into which 
the Bible has been translated—it had to 
be translated into one particular dialect 
—is becoming the classic of many of the 
tribes in that northern land, the central 
language, used by the people more and 
more. Other tribes learned to use it, 
and learned the meanings of words which 
they do not use in their own dialect. 
There is a great deal of difficulty, of 
course, in getting words when translating 
the Bible into those northern languages. 

“The sentence * Wise as a serpent and 
harmless as a dove ' is translated in one 
of the Eskimo languages by “* Wise as 
an ermine, or weasel, because that is 
the wisest animal in the country, “and 


harmless as a seal-pup.” It seems 
amusing, but it is quite expressive. 


“The Indians are quite willing to 
pay for their Bibles. They pay for them, 
not in money, as you do here, but in 
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kind. They sometimes bring in dried 
meat or fish. I have a little piece of 
dried meat here, and I think that I had 
better show it to you as a part of the coin 
of that country. [The Bishop then held 
up a piece of mysterious-looking dark 
substance, which we are willing to take 
as palatable on his word alone!) This is 
a very small piece, but I may tell you 
that this is the kind of meat which we 
like to use on our long trips. You can 
throw it around, and you can do 
anything you like with it. That piece 
is five or six years old now, and it has 
not changed at all, and it is quite as 
palatable as it was five or six years ago. 
It is very convenient .for travelling in that 
country. An Indian will bring in a piece 
of that about a foot wide and about two 
feet long, and he will trade it for an Indian 
New Testament; and about four times 
as much as that for a Bible. That means 
a great deal for this people. Sometimes 
they bring in a piece of deer-skin or some- 
thing of that kind, and sometimes they 
bring in about ten big fish, and the mis- 
sionary is able to turn them into money 
and send it to the Bible Society. In that 
way these people are taught to pay for 
the Word of God, and, of course, they 
appreciate it all the more. ... 

“These Indians sometimes receive a 
Bible on credit, and go off to their hunting- 
grounds; but the very first thing they 
always do when they come in on the next 
trip, if they have anything, is to pay for 
the Bible which they have received. 

“ And how reverently they will carry 
the Bible, wrapped up in deer-skin. Here 
is one [holding up a bulky volume). This 
is not one with the thin kind of paper, 
and it is very heavy, and one can realize 
what it means for an Indian carrying 
one of these books on a long journey 
where every pound counts. But you 
will understand how he appreciates it 
when 1 tell you that every family in that 
land which I have ever seen has had some 
part of God's Word in its camp, no matter 
where it went on its journeys.” 

» o 

“The country in the Klondyke has 
been brought before you during the 
last few years very vividly through the 
discovery of gold; and what the Bible 
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Society is doing for the Indians living 
in that country it is also doing for the 
white people who have flocked into that 
northern region. We may well be proud 
that years before the gold-seekers pene- 
trated the Klondyke the Bible Society 
had already stretched out its hands into 
that wilderness and had sent there the 
treasure of God's Word of redemption to 
the wandering Tukudhs in their native 
tongue.” 


Sm 


“As I say, what is being done for the 
Indian is being done also for the white men 
living in that country. The living agent 
goes with God's Word, as I have had the 
pleasure of going, to these mining camps. 
Almost invariably the miner, when you 
get to know him and have him by himself 
and win his sympathy, will tell you when 
you ask him whether he has a copy of 
God's Word, * No; my mother gave me 
a copy when I left home, but I left it down 
at California”: or “I left àt in British 
Columbia”; the load was too heavy, and 
the Bible was left behind. They remember 
that, and it is often the one link that binds 


them to the old home. We endeavour to 
give these miners the Word of God.” 
“I shall never forget an old Eskimo 
coming to me the very first time I visited 
Kittygagzyooit on the Arctic coast. He 
asked me why it was that I had not come 
sooner, as I had been living in the same 
country. He said, “Did you know 
this good news then?” I said, “ Yes, 
I have known of it from boyhood. 
* And your fathers before you?" “Yes, 
they knew it.” “Then why was it that 
you did not come sooner? I thought 
that it was, perhaps, only a few winters 
since you knew; and you knew all 
this time! Why was this good news 
not brought to us sooner?” What 
could I do but bow my head in shame, 
and pray that God might use us, as a 
Christian people, more and more to 
extend the work of the Bible Society. 


Bo 
The resolution was put and carried 
unanimously. The Doxology was then 


sung, and Bishop Ingham pronounced the 
Benediction. 


IT WILL BE OBSERVED THAT WE HAVE DEPARTED FROM THE PRACTICE OF PUBLISHING 
IN THESE PAGES A VERBATIM REPORT OF THE SPEECHES AT THE EXETER HALL ÂNNIVERSARY. 
ANY OF OUR FRIENDS, HOWEVER, WHO DESIRE TO READ THE SPEECHES AT LENGTH, CAN 


OBTAIN A COPY, FREE, ON APPLICATION TO THE BIBLE HOUSE. 


Ir MUST BE UNDERSTOOD 


THAT THE SOCIETY IS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL THE OPINIONS OF ITS ADVOCATES. 


3 557 


Common Prayer 


a s 
& 


"When we pray for one another we truly 
love one another ; so prayer is the larger love, 
the love that necessitates and guarantees all 
other affection.” 

Joseph Parker. 


The following special topics are suggested for this month: 


LET US GIVE THANKS— 


For God's signal blessing on the Society's work last year, especially for the fact 
that the accounts closed with a balance in hand. 


LET US PRAY— 


For the President of the Society and the newly appointed Committee. 
For God's blessing on the eight new versions issued by the Society during this 


last year. 


For a spiritual revival in the ancient Churches of the East. 

For justice and liberty to reign in the Kongo. 

For the Conference of our workers at the Bible House on June 18th. 

For the International Conference of the Evangelical Alliance which meets in 


London, from July 3rd to 8th. 


Our friends in London are welcomed at the Prayer Meeting of the Committee and Staff, 
held at the Bible House at 3.50 p.m. on the last Wednesday in each month. 
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Matters of Moment 


When the New Legis- 
lative Assembly of the 
Transvaal met for the 
first time at Pretoria, the 
Committee of the Bible 
Society provided two 
Bibles, one in English 
and one in Dutch, to be 
used by the members of 
the Assembly in taking 
the oath. These Books 
will be suitably inscribed 
and afterwards presented 
to General Botha, the 
first Premier of the Trans- 
vaal, as a souvenir of this 
historic occasion. ADIDAS O 1” 

gr 3) 

At the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian 
Bible Society —Auxiliary to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society —held at Ottawa 
on March I3th, His Excellency the 
Governor-General, Earl Grey, said that 
he had come, as the Patron of the Society, 
to show his sympathy with its objects. 
He had come on the condition that he 
should not be asked to speak, and he 
would only express his interest in the 
work, and his hope that the Society would 
achieve still greater success. He had been 
greatly interested in the speeches, and 
especially impressed by the large figures 
mentioned. When he heard of six million 
copies circulated each year by the Parent 
Society, and of two hundred million copies 
since it was founded, he thought this would 
probably be the largest output of all the 
publishing houses in the world. It was 
a privilege to belong to a Society which 
knew no denominational divisions, and no 
sectarianism. All the forces of the time 
tended towards union, and he was glad 
to stand on a platform broad enough to 
include Anglicans, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Quakers. His 
Excellency concluded by again wishing 
success to the Society. 


The Bible Society's new depot at 
Canton is now complete, and as seen from 
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IHE NEW BIBLE 
DEPOT, CANTON. 
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Photo by the Rev. 
J. H. Ritson. 


the British Concession across the Pearl 
River it is a fitting memorial, on the one 
hand, of the generosity of Dr. Selden who 
gave the site and, on the other hand, of 
the Bible Society's Centenary, as this is 
the first building actually erected from 
the special fund. Beside providing a 
home for Mr. Burkwall and his family, it 
forms a depot and store-room- which will 
be a centre for the supply of Scriptures 
among more than 22,000,000 people. 
On Feb. I2th, the last day of the Chinese 
old year, Mr. and Mrs. Burkwall held a 
Bible Society “*house-warming.” Of the 
invited guests about sixty responded, 
and formed a gathering typical of the 
Society's cosmopolitan character. Over 
fifteen missions were represented—among 
them being  Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists and Moravians— 
hailing. from America, New Zealand, 
Germany, and Sweden, as well as Great 
Britain. The Rev. Dr. Novyes presided' 
at the meeting, and extended a warm: 
welcome to Mr. Bondfield and Mr. Ritson.. 
Addresses were given on the work of the: 
Society, and then the host and hostess. 
provided afternoon tea, which afforded! 
opportunity for social intercourse. The: 
Bible House forms a new rallying-point. 
for the missionaries of the Canton district, 
and we congratulate,notonly Mr. Burkwall, 


Matters of Moment 


but the China Agency, on the acquisition 
of such suitable and well-built premises. 


8 
The death of Viscount Midleton re- 
moves from the list of the Society's Vice- 
Presidents the name of one who accepted 
that office in 1892. An eamest Evan- 
gelical Churchman, his faith in the Bible 
made him the staunch friend of Bible work 
in every form. Many will recollect his 
speech at our Exeter Hall Anniversary 
three years ago. 
» 
The Eleventh International Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance is to be held 
at London in the King's Hall, Holborn, 
from July grd to the 8th. The official 
delegates and speakers will include some 
of the most influential leaders of Christian 
thought and activity from many parts 
of the world. The programme of the 
Conference announces a Reception at the 
Bible House on the morning of July 6th, 
when a limited number of foreign Dele- 
gates and invited friends will be enter- 
tained at luncheon by some Vice-Presidents 
of the Bible Society. 


2 o B 
We most gratefully acknowledge the 


receipt of £700, the annual gift of the 
Hibernian Bible Society toward the foreign 


work of the B.F.B.S. The previous year's 


gift received from Dublin 
was £400. 


a 


The Committee re- 
cently sent out a free 
grant of fifty copies of 
St. Mark's Gospel in 
Gujarati, put into Braille 
type for the blind. Ac- 
knowledging the receipt | 
of the books, the Rev. 
Mr. Beatty, who has suc- | 
ceeded the Rev. J. S. IE 
Stevenson, in charge of 
the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission School for the 


sight to see, so joyful were they and 
so intent on reading the title-page. I 
began by giving them a little lecture 
consisting of advice about taking care 
of the books, since 1f their copies got 
injured, it would be difficult to replace 
them; but it soon dawned upon me 
that speaking just at that moment was 
futile—the lads were far too absorbed 
to hear a word. Such appreciation is 
the best thanks, isn't it? Those who 
have sight are not always grateful for what 
is done for them, but to those in physical 
darkness the Gospel is doubly precious.” 
S 

Through the joint generosity of one of 
our Vice-Presidents and of a member of 
the Committee, a new motor-launch has 
been sent out for the use of our colporteurs 
who every year visit thousands of vessels 
in the harbour of Port Said. 

E 

From South America the reports of 
the Society's work are decidedly en- 
couraging. In Brazil the circulation has 
risen from 32,531 copies to 48,317 in 1906. 
In Argentina the circulation has increased 
from 20,507 in I905 to 3I,II7 in 1906. 
While in the Republics of the Andes, Mr. 
A. R. Stark reports that the circulation 
was 41,103 in 1906, against 21,079 in 1905; 
the growth is mainly due to the splendid 
services of our colporteurs. 


Blind at Parantij, Guja- [MM 


rat, writes: “ The blind 
boys' faces when they 
first had the books placed 
in their hands were a 
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Phoio 0y the Rev. G. Lowe. 








Matters of Moment 


In reply to inquiries from various 
quarters as to whether our Society pro- 
poses to issue the Scriptures in Esperanto, 
our friends are reminded that the Bible 
Society exists for missionary purposes, 
and it does not appear that any Esper- 
antist is unable to obtain the Scriptures 
already published by the Society in his 
own imother-tongue. 


o 

A version of St. Matthew's Gospel in 
Esperanto, made by W. B. Mielck and 
Fr. Stephan, was published last year in 
pamphlet form by J. C. Henrichs, of 
Leipzig. The March number of La Revuo, 
the monthly Esperantist journal, edited 
by Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, contains a trans- 
lation of the Book of Ecclesiastes—'"' La 
Predikanto”—from the editor's pen. It 
is announced that at the forthcoming 
International Congress of Esperantists 
at Cambridge a service will be held in 


Eos Ei 


Great St. Mary's Church on Sunday, 
August IIth, with both the form of 
prayer and the sermon in Esperanto. 


» 


The Victoria Auxiliaries' Union has 
remitted a total sum of £600 in Free 
Contributions during the past year. 


»à 


À generous Free Contribution of £460 
has been remitted by the New South 
Wales Auxiliary. 

8 o» 

We greatly deplore the fact that ill 
health has compelled the Rev. A. A. 
Cooper to resign the charge of the Egyptian 
Agency, which he has controlled since 1902. 
Mr. Cooper has arrived in Scotland, and 
is now regaining strength in a climate 
more bracing than that of Alexandria. 


8 


The New Committee for 1907-8 


F. F. Belsey, Esa. 
C. A. Bingel, Esq. 


A Brauen, Esq. 

Wm. van O. Bruyn, Esa. 
R. D. Cheveley, Esq. 

A. J. Crosfield, Esq. 

G. T. Crosfield, Esq. 

A. T. Dence, Esq. 

Col. D. F. Douglas-Jones. 
C. A. Flint, Esq. 

Sir Wm. Godsell. 


H. Lance Gray, Esq. 
H. Koenigs, Esq. 
*Sir J. A. Bourdillon, K.c.s.1. Harold Knott, Esq. 
Benjamin Lamb, Esq. 
*Sir Fredk. S. P. Lely, K.c.1.E.*Sir C. J. Tarring. 
Geo. Maddox, Esq. 

H. W. Maynard, Esq. 
G. J. McCaul, Esq. 

F. D. Outram, Esq. 

W. C. Parkinson, Esq. 
Leslie S. Robertson, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen. C. G. Robinson. A. W. Young, Esq. 


W. H. Seagram, Esq. 
E. J. Sewell, Esq. 
Col. D. V. Shortland. 
Col. E. S. Skinner. 


*Chas. Hay. Walker, Esq. 
E. Walser, Esq. 

F. P. Weaver, Esq., M.D. 
*Axel Welin, Esq. 

*Robert Whyte, Esq. 

Sir Andrew Wingate, K.C.L.E. 


* Not on the Committee last year. 


Some of the new members of the Committee have wide experience of affairs in 
countries outside England. Sir J. A. Bourdillon has filled many important posts in the 
Government of India; in 1902-3 he was Acting-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
Resident in Mysore from 1903 to 1906. Sir Frederick S. P. Lely is another eminent 
Indian official, who became a member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council in 1903, and 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in 1904. Sir Charles Tarring, formerly 
Professor of Law in the Imperial University of Japan, was for many years Judge 
of H.B.M. Supreme Consular Court at Constantinople, and subsequently became Chief 
Justice of Grenada, West Indies. Mr. Axel Welin is a Swedish philanthropist who 
devotes himself to Christian service among Scandinavian sailors in the Port of London. 
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Points from our Hundred and Third Report 


E praise God that our Society still 
recruits its strength and gathers 
new health and energy, amid so 

many things which wax old and are 
ready to vanish away. 


Translation and Revision. 

Eight new languages may now be 
added to those in which the Society has 
published some portion of Scripturc. 
St. Matthew's Gospel is issued in Nag- 
puriya, a village patois current in Chhota 
Nagpur, in the Province of Bengal. 
Another version for India is St. Mark in 
the Dimasa dialect, spoken in Central 
Assam. St. Mark is also being produced 
in a new form of syllabics for the Hwa 
Miao, an aboriginal tribe in Western 
China. Luzon, the largest of the Philip- 
pines, is the home of a mountain race of 
primitive Malayan type, the Bontoc-Igorot : 
their language has been reduced to writing, 
and St. Mark is now translated into this 
tongue. A version of St. Luke in Tunisian 
Collogmal Arabic is being revised for pub- 
lication in Tunis. For South Africa, 
St. Mark is being printed in Ila, a language 
recently reduced to written form, current 
among tribes two hundred miles north of 
the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River. 
For the New Hebrides, St. John's Gospel 
has been printed in Tasarikt, the speech 
of S.W. Santo ; while in the language of 
Paama, St. Mark has just been published. 
Besides these eight new versions, there is 
added to the Society's Historical Table 
a ninth, published by the American Bible 
Society, in distrmbuting which our own 
Society now takes a share. 


Four Hundred and Nine Tongues. 

One more Bible completed last year— 
the Thonga version—raises the number 
of Bibles on our list to 103; five more 
complete New Testaments—in Union 
Nyanja, Shona, Lolo (Mongo), Galwa, and 
Sheetswa—increase the number of Testa- 
ments to 98; while there are 208 other 
languages in which only some part of the 
Testament has been issued. Thus the 
Bible Society has promoted the trans- 
lation, printing, or distribution of at least 
some part of God's Book in FOUR HUN- 
DRED AND NINE DIFFERENT LANGUAGES. 


The Colporteurs. 
Up and down the world nearly goo of 


the Society's wayfaring Bible-sellers are 
busy all the ycar round. Wherever men 
make their homes, the colporteur carries 
his wallet of cheap little Gospels and 
Testaments—to cottage and chálet and 
cabin and bungalow, to settlers' log-huts 
in the backwoods and the foc's'les of ships 
in harbour and the tents of nomads on 
the steppe. Last ycar our colporteurs 
sold 2,200,000 copies of Scriptures. 


The Year's Issues. 


The year's issues now to be reported 
amount to 5,416,569 volumes. This total 
is 560,000 fewer than the Society's record 
output in the previous ycar. It falls 
nearly eight per cent. below the average 
of the very large totals registered in our 
last four Reports. Though we cannot 
entirely explain, any more than we can 
entirely control, the ebb and flow of 
circulation, there are certain facts which 
go far to account for this serious decline. 
The close of the war between Russia and 
Japan meant that quite 100,000 fewer 
books were given away to soldiers than 
in the previous year. Again, the severe 
economies to which our Committee have 
been driven have necessarily had results 
which are reflected in the sales. Then, 
in reorganizing the Society's business ar- 
rangements, a new English price-list has 
been issucd. The temporary disturbance 
of familiar trade relations which naturally 
ensued may account for part of the grave 
reduction of nearly 25 per cent. in the 
Socicty's home sales last year. This 
particular decrease, however, appears to 
be mainly the result of some extremely 
cheap English editions recently put on the 
market by other publishers ; it does not 
mean that English people have left off 
buying the Bible. 

Since its foundation the Society has 
issued altogether nearly 204,000,000 copies 
of the Scriptures, 


The Centenary Fund. 


With the deepest thankfulness we 
record the success of the Centenary Fund. 
The total sum aimed at, 250,000 guineas, 
has now been paid in, while the interest 
on earlier instalments more than covered 
the whole cost of the Centenary celebra- 
tions. As much as £86,000 of this Fund 
has been spent already, mainly in securing 
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sites and depôts for the Society at im- 
portant centres in the East—such as 
Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Newchwang, 
Canton, Kobé, Colombo, and Johannes- 
burg. The Fund has also defrayed the 
cost of important structural alterations 
at the Bible House in London. 

While the Centenary Fund has, during 
the present financial pressure, helped to 
maintain the Society's work in certain 
countries, the bulk of it will be allocated— 
as previously stated—to definite special 
objects, involving capital expenditure but 
also relieving the Society's annual charges. 
The Committee desire not to expend this 
Fund on enterprises which will prove 
permanent burdens on the Society's 
ordinary income after the Fund itself is 
exhausted. 


The Year's Finance. 


The total payments from the General 
Fund for the year have been £221,609. 
This shows a reduction of £16,670 on the 
previous year; indeed it is ten years 
since the Society reported so low an 
annual expenditure. fI,II4 has been 
saved by still further concentrating foreign 
work and curtailing the number of foreign 
depôts, and £3,790 by other rigid econo- 
mies. Colportagc has also been reduced 
by £1,300. Moreover, in their resolve 
to avoid another deficit at all hazards, the 
Committee have spent £10,576 less than 
in the previous year on producing editions 
of the Scriptures. Indeed the fact that 
the Society expended this year £20,000 
less than it did two ycars ago in producing 
the Scriptures proves how gravely its 
indispensable stocks of printed books are 
being depleted. This last and most 
serious reduction in expenditure was 
deliberately adopted, in the hope that a 
speedy increase of income would enable 
the stocks to be replenished before the 
effects of such depletion had been alto- 
gether felt. The truth is, we have during 
this last year drained our stocks of printed 
books, just as in previous years we have 
exhausted our reserves of working capital. 

On the other hand the General Fund 
receipts last year reached £232,907—an 
increase Of £2,075 Over 1905-6. 

Comparing the several items of this 
total we find that donations paid in at the 


Bible House fell off by £1,548, but Col- 
lections and Subscriptions paid in at the 
Bible House rose by £785. Legacies 
increased by £8,938 and considerably 
exceed the average. The Contributions 
from Auxiliaries at home and abroad have 
risen by £3,200, reaching a total of 
£70,533. We note, however, that this 
encouraging growth appears almost en- 
tirely in Colonial Auxiliaries. Thus New 
Zealand has remitted £1,487—an increase 
of £424; while the newly organized 
Canadian Bible Society has augmented 
the contributions of British North America 
from (4,132 in the previous year to the 
splendid total of £6,287. The Society's 
income from its Auxiliaries in England 
and Wales seems almost stationary. More- 
over the Society's total receipts from 
sales have shrunk from £98,204 in I905-6 
to £88,522; while sales in the Society's 
Agencies abroad are f£I,I98 in advance, 
home sales show a falling off of £10,880. 


After Eight Deficits -a Surplus. 


Payments and receipts under Special 
Funds raise the Society's TOTAL EXPENDI- 
TURE last year to £222,085, and the 
ToraL REcEIPTS to £234,725, leaving a 
net surplus on the year's working of 
£12,640. 

With devout thanksgiving we report 
this welcome break im the dreary deficits 
(amounting altogether to £119,000) which 
for eight years in succession have ham- 
pered the Society. Yet the present surplus 
of £12,040 is simply due to two items 
impossible to predict-—nearly £9,000 extra 
in legacies and £3,000 extra in Colonial 
contributions. We note that, apart from 
these two items, the payments and receipts 
last year almost exactly balance. 

The figures prove that our Committee 
were absolutely justified in their cautious 
finance, their rigorous retrenchment, and 
afford no sufficient grounds for immediate 
expansion. The Committee are resolved 
that they will not expend in any year 
more than they can reasonably expect to 
receive. They therefore plead most earn- 
estly for a steady permanent rise in the 
normal income from Home Auxiliaries. 
Apart from this, deficits will infallibly 
recur, and vitally essential work must 
inevitably be crippled, 
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The Greek of the New Testament 


ECENT discoveries 
and  researches 
have thrown 


much light on the 
character and history of 
the sacred language in 
which the authors of the 
New Testament books 
expressed their 
thoughts. We are able 
now, as never before, 
to appreciate the re- 
lations of the Greck 
spoken and written by 
the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists to the spcech of 
the people with whom 
they shared their daily 
life. That Greek, as it 
les before us on the 
pages of the New Testa- 
ment, was no mere 
literary tongue, àf by 
literary is to be under- 
stood more or less di- 
vorced in style and 
vocabulary from the 
usages of daily inter- 
course. It was rather 
the ordinary and simple 
vernacular of every-day use. 

That a real literary dialect, a vernacu- 
lar of literature, did exist and had long 
existed in the Greek-speaking world is 
true. This, however, was the possession 
of the man of letters, moulded after a 
fixed and definite pattern, described as 
“ common ” because it was the common 
property and heritage of the entire Greek 
race, in which all who laid claim to any 
degree of literary grace or skill sought 
to reproduce the manner and style of the 
great masterpieces of the past. To a 
certain extent, therefore, it was artificial, 
and justified itself by the canons and 
standards of a past age. 

The age to which they looked back with 
a loving reverence was indeed golden, 
with a beauty and glamour that have 
fascinated the thought and mind of the 
world ever since. But it was impossible 
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7] it should live again. 
It could not be other- 
wise than out of touch 
with the living, moving, 
working present; and 
so the New Testament 
writers would have none 
of it. Some, at least, 
of them probably could 
not, 1f they would, have 
put their thoughts into 
forms and periods that 
would have satisfed a 
critical taste nurtured 
on rules and canons of 
the past. To have 
essayed the task would 
have been to court 
failure, to run serious 
risk of being stilted, 
artificial, speaking in an 
unknown tongue. They 
wrote rather as they 
spoke, and the com- 
mon people heard them 
gladly. 

Within the last three 
or four thousand years 
three languages in suc- 
cession have held the 
position of a lingua franca—media of 
international intercourse — within the 
nearer East and in Europe. First came 
the Aramaic, the speech of ancient 
trade and commerce, spreading perhaps 
originally from the Persian Gulf, link- 
ing Babylon and Mesopotamia with the 
uttermost parts of Egypt, and restlessly 
expanding westward until with the Phce- 
nicians it reached the limits of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and did not hesitate to 
venture far beyond. As carly as the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century before 
Christ Aramaic was written and spoken 
in Syria, and it became later the official 
language of at least the western half of 
the early Persian Empire. The history of 
lts influence on the peoples and languages 
with which it came into contact has yet 
to be written. But that the influence was 
deep and lasting is abundantly clear. 
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To this heritage Greek succeeded—a 
Greek that, in the days of the Apostles, 
was practically universal and homogeneous 
throughout the civilized world. The 
Greek of the early centuries, with its 
strongly marked dialects, its individualism 
and comparative isolation, had given place 
to a world-wide tongue, the language every- 
where of polite and educated society, of 
national intercourse, of commerce, of 
religion, and, in the eastern half of the 
Empire, of law also. In the west Rome 
held her own in this respect, and imposed 
her laws on conquered peoples. Almost 
everywhere else, however, and in every 
sphere, Greece was triumphant ; military 
sway and legal rule alone remained to the 
capital on the Tiber. And it seems 
certain that a Greek-speaking citizen of 
the Empire would have found himself at 
home in any city of even moderate size 
and importance, able to make his wants 
known, and to move without difficulty 
in the best and most cultured society. 

After a few struggles with rivals, 
English has fallen heir to the place and 
prestige that Greek held for so many 
centuries, and that passed from her with the 
fall of the Empire, partly through inter- 
nal decay, partly through the pressure of 
more vigorous peoples from without. The 
parallel is not complete. For while 
English, more or less pidgin and corrupted, 
is practically universal as a medium of 
commercial intercourse, it is by no means 
universal as the language of science, 
literature, philosophy or religion. It is 
safe to say that religious thought and 
practice, entrenched in ancient custom 
and hoary tradition, is ever the last to 
surrender its domain to a foreign tongue. 
But the Greek of the centuries before and 
after the beginning of the Christian era 
reveals itself in the mortuary inscriptions 
and on the papyri as one and the same 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire, even as the King's 
English, in whatever part of the world 
it is found, does not vary to any 
appreciable degree from the accepted 
standard. 

The evidence that the Greek spoken 


throughout the Empire was a. homo- . 


geneous language, though it falls short 
in one respect of completeness, is yet 
practically sufficient. The Greek papyn, 


though covering some centuries and 
numbering many thousands, are all from 
one country—Egypt. The rolls from 
Herculaneum supply indeed one missing 
link, but they do not carry us far; and 
it may well be asked by what right we 
generalize from so limited an area to the 
usage of the civilized world. The answer 
is that the needed testimony is supplied 
by the in- 
s criptions, 
which are 
derived 
from all 
parts of 
the Em- 
pire, and 
speak a 
common 
language, 
from what- 
ever dis- 
trict they 
come. 

For a 
witness, 
however, to 
the Greek 
of the New 
Testament, 
Egypt by 
itself would 
almost 
suffice. 
The Sep- 
tuagint, 
the only 
book that 
com pares 
with the a. 
New Testa- | 
ment in 
language 
and style, 
is an Egyp- 
tian work, the product of the labour 
in the first instance of Egyptian Jews; 
and it is the papyri, preserved in the 
sands and tombs of Egypt, that have 
made to live again for us the language 
of the Septuagint, and of the New 
Testament, whose authors were familiar 
with the earlier Greek. This is not 
therefore an artificial product, in part a 
reproduction of foreign phrase, and in 
part the hesitating and slow expression 
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of thoughts which, vivid to the mind, have 
to be expressed through the medium of 
another language. It is the intense 
living speech of writers familiar with 
Greek as a mother tongue, and employing 
it with the readiness born of long habit. 
We have learnt, that the authors of the 
New Testament books spoke to the people 
in the familiar accents of every-day hfe. 

This is a great gain, that we owe to 
the discovery and patient decipherment 
of the Egyptian papyri. For the first 
time we are able to place the Greek of 
the New Testament in its true historical 
perspective. We find it to be the lineal 
descendant of the vernacular speech of 
ancient Greece—the speech of the people, 
as distinguished from the partly artificial, 
though highly artistic and vigorous, 
language of the orators and politicians 
and professors of literature in the narrower 
sense. And it is thus indissolubly one 
with that great living tongue which in 
the early centuries played so leading a 
part in the extension of civilization and 
Christian truth, to which modern spoken 
Greek also traces its origin. It is not 
therefore the so-called “ Biblical ” Greek 
which turns aside from the direct line link- 
ing the Greek of to-day with that heard 
in its ancient home. That reproach lies 
at the door of the literary Greek of the 
professional class, in so far as It separated 
itself from the living speech by which 1t 
was surrounded. 

It is not to be inferred, of course, that 
“ Hebraisms ” or “ Semitisms ”—Hebrew 
or Aramaic idioms in a Grecian guise—are 
non-existent in the language whether 
of the Old or New Testament. Perhaps 
the text is not so full of them as it was 
once thought to be. The Aramaic, how- 
ever, could hardly have been for so long 
the medium of general communication in 
the East, or have held its position by the 
side of the Greek as a second and popular 
idiom over so wide an area, without 
leaving its impress deep upon the tongue 
with which it was brought into such close 
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contact. A speaker or writer who 
thought in Aramaic and needed to ex- 
press himself in Greek would use Greek 
words, but would place them in a frame- 
work of Aramaic or Semitic idiom. It is 
the evidence of this widespread influence 
which the colloquial Greek of the papyri 
sets before us. The rectification there- 
fore which the new evidence compels us to 
make in our conception of the mutual 
influence of the two rival tongues is that 
such “ Semitisms,” far from being con- 
fined to the Greek of the New Testament 
or the Septuagint, were in wide and 
common use over a large area of the 
Greek-speaking world. 

The presence of numerous and strong 
colonies of Jews in Egypt must have 
tended in the same direction ; nor would 
the Greek of the Old Testament be without 
its reflex influence on the dialect and 
speech of ordinary life. 

The best translation work of our own 
day, so far as it aims at simplicity and 
endeavours to reproduce the current 
vernacular free from literary mannerisms, 
15 therefore following the precedent of the 
New Testament writers themselves. Had 
the books of the New Testament been cast 
into a form repellent to, or above the 
comprehension of the common people, 
they would never have gained such ready 
and widespread acceptance. The new 
Scripture won men's hearts, not simply 
because it was recognized to be Scripture, 
but because it spoke to them in the 
tone and idiom of daily life. It was so 
with our own Authorised Version ot the 
English Bible; and the Revised Version 
—of the New Testament at least—has 
failed to win its way to popularity pre- 
cisely because it has been felt to be 
deficient in this respect. A modern 
version that is to fulfil its highest and 
best aim must be true to the example 
set by the Apostles and Evangelists, and 
must speak to the hearts of the people in 
the familiar language which they will 
appreciate and can understand. 
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“Letting in” the New Year in Canton 


HINESE New 
Year's Day fell on 
Wednesday, Feb. 

13th. Iarrived in Canton 
on the previous day, 
and indeed this was 
my first arrivalin China 
proper, for though 1 
had spent a few days 
previously in Hongkong, 
we must not forget that 
this is a British Colony. 
Being absolutely inex- 
perienced in and alto- 
getherignorant of things 
Chinese, one may ven- 
ture to write something 
regarding them with an 
air of authority. After 
all it is the new-comer, 
and not the old stager, 
whose eye is arrested 
by scenes differing from 
those in the homeland, 
and whose nose detects 
smells to which dwellers 
in the East become ap- 
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parently indifferent. | | a 


Further, I have had the 
privilege of Mr. Bond- 
field's guidance and 
the benefit of his unique knowledge in 
all my journeyings. 

The New Year's celebration is the one 
great annual holiday out here, and 
festivities are extended over two or more 
weeks in varying degrees. All accounts 
have to be settled, business books made 
up, shops given a “ spring cleaning,” new 
lanterns hung before the doors, new 
visiting cards printed for the mutual calls 
of to-morrow, fresh expressions of kindly 
sentiment and profound wisdom have to 
be afxed on the door-posts, new clothes, 
1 possible, secured to adorn the body; in 
a word, all things must begin de novo—if 
indeed there can be a new beginning in 
this old country. The last day of the 
old year is therefore a very busy one, and 
the streets are crowded with never-ending 





MEMORIAL TABLET IN THE CITY OF 
THE DEAD, AT CANTON. 


By the Rev. J. H. Ritson 


Secretary of the Bible Society 
1 streams of people intent 
ind Pi on all sorts of business. 
E lo The first act of the 
Viceroy and other ofh- 
cials on the New VYear's 
morning must be the 
paying of respects to 
the tablet of the Em- 
peror, and as some Vice- 
roys have begun the day 
before the cock crowed 
and no one could be 
sure when Choufu, the 
new Viceroy of Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung, would 
get up, those of us who 
wished to see the cere- 
mony were warned to 
rise early. Turning 
away therefore from 
the madding crowd 
bent on getting things 
straight before the old 
year had passed away, 
we sought refuge under 
the hospitable roof of 
Mr. Tope, of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary So- 
ciety, and retired early 
to rest. Outside, in 
“all directions, crackers 
were being fired sounding like the practice 
of a school of musketry, and intended, 1 
suppose, to warn evil spirits to keep out 
of the way. The Chinese gun-boats 
moored in the river by the Mission com- 
pound attained the same end by the 
repeated firing of cannons. Added to 
these noises were the sounds of the night 
watchman's drum and bamboo, intended 
to prevent sleepers from forgetting the 
progress of time. It was scarcely necessary 





.at two o'clock in the morning to be 


awakened by Mr. Tope. 

With a feeling of thankfulness that 
New Year's Day only comes annually we 
struggled up and joined a party of about 
twenty missionaries under the guidance 
of the Rev. H. O. T. Burkwall. For 
most of us it was the first “ watch-night ” 
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service of the 
kind, and we 
were sustained 
by the interest 
of novelty. Our 
host, like others 
who had wit- 
nessed it before, 
wisely stayed in- 
doors. 

After fortify- 
ing the inner 
man we sallied 
forth into the 
narrow tortuous 
streets, with 
their | uneven 
pavements and 
awful drains. 
How the London 


IN CANTON CITY NEAR THE SHAMIEN, 


County Council would revel in dealing with 
these Chinese streets! It seemed almost 
incongruous to find a few of them lighted 
up with incandescent electric lamps. The 


city secmed to be almost deserted, though 


many doors of houses were wide open and 
joss sticks could be seen smouldering 
among offerings of food set out before 
tablets and idols arranged upon altars. 
At length we reached the hall or 
temple of longevity, which, like most 
things in China, needs doing up. The 
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darkness could 
not conceal the 
broken | pave- 
ments with 
weeds growing 
between, the 
open drains, 
the piled-up 
rubbish, and 
general decrepi- 
tude which 
characterized 
the great court 
around the 
buildings. We 
made our way 
to the inner- 
mostsanctuary, 
and examined 
the tablet of the Emperor, which stood 
in a central position, and on which were 
words 1n gilt characters wishing the Em- 
peror ten thousand times ten thousand 
years. There is no thought of a “ forty 
years limit ” in this country, but age has 
lts due. 

In the sacred building was a keeper 
lying on a wooden bench enjoying his 
opium-pipe, and filling the place with 
fumes which could not by any means be 
mistaken for incense. Most of the at- 
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tendants in the buildings around the 
quadrangles were sleeping, rolled up in 
rugs, on wooden benches. A few were 
occupied in attending to the lamps and 
lanterns which shed a smoky and dim 
light and made darkness darker all around. 
The effect was weird, and we could not 
but regret that the service did not take 
place before the day dawned. 

There was, however, quite enough 
of interest to absorb our attention when 
the officials began to arrive. There were 
lictors in badly fitted clothes, with convex 
backs and concave chests, wearing pig- 
tails and old straw hats, with revolvers 
in their belts and bundles of canes in 
their hands, trying to look savage as they 
occasionally smote a coolie on the back, 
but succeeding only in looking ridiculous. 
There were soldiers in varying uniforms 
combining Eastern and Western elements 


in curious combination, and looking for 


the most part very unsoldierly. I was 
told that in other places there are soldiers 
capable of quitting themselves very credit- 
ably in the China of the future, but none 
of them were present so far as I could see. 
" The crowd grew by degrees and in it 
there was pleasing variety. Mandarins 
whose different ranks were indicated by 
the buttons of their hats—dark and light 
red buttons, dark and hght blue, white 
crystal and brass buttons—were gor- 
geously arrayed in court dress consisting 
of beautiful silk clothes covered with an 
outer garment with an oblong badge of 
office embroidered with birds and flowers 
and stitched on before and behind, and 
with sleeves ending so as to resemble the 
hoofs of horses—this being a further 
sign of power. These officials were brought 
in gorgeous chairs preceded by placards 


announcing the honours and ranks of the. 


gentlemen inside, and all carried by 
coolies for the most part attired in dirty 
and ragged clothes. 

As each of these great men arrived he 


made an exquisite and profound bow to. 


each of the officials who had arrived 
before him, and every one expressed good- 
will with every one else by shaking hands 
with himself. The military authorities 
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with the Tatar General took up their 
places on the left, and the civil authorities 
on the right. We watched amidst a 
heterogeneous mass of soldiers, policemen, 
coolies, servants, beggars and loafers who 
crowded round the great stone porches 
at the entrance of the temple. 

Finally it was announced that the 
Viceroy was coming. The servants re-. 
moved the hats from the heads of the 
Mandarins and replaced them with other 
hats of curious form and only worn in 
this act of worship. An irregular pro- 
cession was formed led by the Viceroy, a 
genial-looking gentleman of over three- 
score years and ten, and all repaired to 
the inner court before the tablet. A 
master of ceremonies called out the in- 
structions, and all Knelt down on cushions, 
and touched the ground with their fore- 
heads three times over. This was thrice 
repeated in silence. It is usually de- 
scribed as the worship of the Emperor ; 
whether it is really an act of worship or 
merely an expression of loyalty to the 
throne I know not. 

And so the service ended and New 
Year's Day was well started. 

Among these officials are some en- 
lightened men who are in sympathy with 
all that is best in Western life. Choufu 
himself, when Viceroy of Nanking, re- 
ceived 300 New Testaments from our 
Society to be distributed among the 
higher officials under his jurisdiction. 
The bequest of the late Miss Pollack 
enabled us to place in the hands of high 
officials in many parts of the Empire 
beautifully bound copies of the New 
Testament, and they were received with 
expressions of appreciation which cannot 
all be insincere. Doubtless there are 
many in high places in China who would 
gladly free themselves from the trammels 
of the long past, but for prudential reasons 
and fear of consequences. We pray that 
the day may come speedily when official 
China will not only acknowledge one who 
sits on an earthly throne, but Him before 
whom every knee shall bow, of things in 
heaven and things in earth and things 
under the earth. 
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In Sumatra 


MAN in India once told Bishop 
Thoburn that when he was first 
aroused to a sense of concern about 

his own soul he longed for some one to 
help him, but only knew one praying man, 
and he was five hundred miles away. 
There are millions of human beings in the 
world to-day who could not, however 
anxious, find a living person to tell them 
of the Saviour's love, and who could not 
possibly obtain a single page of the Scrip- 
tures in any language which they could 
understand. A country without the Word 
of God is of all countries the most to be 
pitied. Yet this 
was the condi- 
tion of affairs on 
the east coast of 
Sumatra until 
the advent of the 
Sub-agents of the 
Bible Society 
nearly twenty 
years ago; and 
but for these 
workers the 
people would still 
be in utter dark- 
ness, for all this 
district is as yet 
without a single 
missionary. 
During the 
past nine years 
I have paid many 
visits to various 
parts of this 
country, and I 
invariably find 
the people ready 
to purchase the 
books. I have 
just returned 
from what has 
been a record 
trip. Accom- 
panied by my 
Chinese col- 
porteur, I visited 
many of the 


A CHINESE COLPORTEUR 
SELLING GOSPELS IN A 
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towns and villages, and in three weeks 
we sold 3,000 Scriptures in eight different 
languages. 

On the first day of each month the 
coolies and other people employed on the 
tobacco and rubber estates receive their 
wages, and are given a day's holiday. 
The majority usually go to Medan, the chief 
town of the Deli district, to buy provisions 
and other necessaries. This affords a 
splendid opportunity of meeting people 
who otherwise would be untouched. 

At 7 am. we took our stand in the 
market-place, with a big box of books ; 


Notice the stall of the open-air 
doctor, and the teeth extracted 
from past patients suspendcd as 
an advertisement from a pole. 


In Sumatra 


Tan Seng, the colporteur, who had never 
been on an expedition of this kind before, 
looked very dubiously at the large case 
filled with Scriptures, and evidently 
thought we had brought far too many. 
But the natives soon crowded round ; in 
the first instance out of curiosity at seeing 
a white man selling goods in the market- 
place, and then they were soon anxious to 
purchase a book in their own language. 

What a cosmopolitan crowd it was: 
Chinese, Malays, Javanese, Tamils, Bat- 
taks, Sikhs, Arabs, Japanese, Bengalis 
and Filipinos—and to each of these we 
could offer at least a portion of Scripture 
in his mother tongue. . It was curious to 
note the expression of pleasure on the 
faces of many of the people, as a book was 
shown to them printed in their own 
language ; possibly to many it seemed a 
link with their far-away home. Ilhaveseen 
the eyes of a Chinaman or Javanese beam 
with pleasure as I have spoken to him of 
China or Java, and on more than one 
occasion people have bought portions of 
Scripture simply because these had been 
printed in their native land.. 

But to return to our selling. On this 
particular occasion we stood all day in the 
market, sometimes having a crowd round 
us, and at other times talking to a single 
individual to whom we explained the 
contents of the books, and answered ques- 
tions. At night we returned to our 
quarters, tired, but happy in the know- 
ledge that we had sold nearly 900 copies 
of the Scriptures and almanacs. 

On another occasion I arrived, on the 
Chinese New Year's eve, at a small town 
named Tebing Tinggi, and the people were 
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so occupied in their preparations for the 
coming morrow that I found it most diffi- 
cult to get a night's lodging, and had to 
search from half-past five until half-past 
nine before I could persuade any one to 
take me in. Even then I had no rest, for 
the inmates of the house were gambling 
half the night, and at midnight the firing 
of crackers, the beating of gongs, and 
clashing of cymbals, to celebrate the dawn 
of the New Year, made it impossible to 
sleep, and I was glad when the morning 
appeared. 

At the Chinese New Year the Dutch 
authorities remove all restrictions on 
gambling, and this vice is indulged in to 
an extent that would astonish people in 
England. Even in the streets the people 
will be gambling, seated on mats spread 
out on the ground. To these we offered 
Scriptures, and many a portion was 
bought with a coin taken from a gam- 
bler's hoard. 

Everywhere we were well received, 
even by the bigoted Muhammadans, and 
during the whole of my trip I did not see 
a single book destroyed. Unfortunately, 
the curse of strong drink has penetrated 
even to this land, and in the majority of 
the houses I visited on Chinese New 
Year's Day I was offered whisky or 
brandy. The people seemed greatly sur- 
prised when I refused either: they were 
under the impression that all Europeans 
took intoxicants. 

This has been the most successful and 
the most encouraging trip I have ever 
known. My earnest prayer is that God 
will use the books we have sold to illumi- 
nate the darkness of the Island of Sumatra. 


simplified faith!  Surely 


this of all times is not the time to disbelieve in foreign 
missions; surely he who despairs of the power of the 


Gospel to convert the world to-day, despairs of the noon- 
tide just when the sunrise is breaking out of twilight on 
the earth. 
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The Bishop of Dorking in St. Paul's 


HE annual service on behalf of the 
Society was held in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral on Tuesday, April 30th, at 4 p.m. 
The Bishop of Durham had promised to be 
the preacher on this occasion, but he was 
unavoidably detamed at York by the 
meeting of Convocation. In the kindest 
possible manner the Bishop of Dorking 
consented at brief notice to take his place. 
A day of chill, drenching rain diminished 
the congregation, but those present at the 
service were rewarded by a striking and 
powerful discourse. It will be remembered 
that the Bishop of Dorking has recently 
set a noble example by offering himself 
for service in the foreign field. The Bishop 
chose for his text St. John vi. 63: The words 
that I speaR unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life. Although the pressure on 
our space this month hinders us from 
publishing the complete sermon, we are 
able by the Bishop's courtesy to print a 
few extracts which will serve to illustrate 
his line of thought. 


' Whence has sprung the wide-spread 
reverence for the very letter of the Bible 
among the races and generations that 
have chiefly studied it? What are the 
popular ideas about inspiration, crude 
and unintelligent, if you will, but the 
expression—spontaneous, and not the 
result of any Church dogma-—of accumu- 
lated Christian experience, that in these 
words, as well as in the general message 
of the Book, Christian hearts have found 
a charm and power for blessing ? 


ss & Bb 


“When a few months ago I bade fare- 
well to Bishop Tucker just before his 
return to his African diocese, I asked him 
whether, outside the unaccountable opera- 
tion of that Spirit which bloweth where 
He listeth, and which has so signally 
marked with power beyond others in our 
time the mission to Uganda—there was 
any distinguishing point of method which 
he could name which might help to ac- 
count for the exceptional blessing there ? 
His answer was that, comparing the 
Uganda mission with others of which he 
had knowledge, he thought it had been 
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marked throughout by the conspicuous 
and wide-spread study of the text of Holy 
Scripture. What in other missions is 
often conveyed in summaries and cate- 
chisms has here been taught in tbe 12- 
sissima verba of Holy Writ, “and, 
added the Bishop, “had I to begin work 
elsewhere, I should wish to follow the 
same line.” ” 
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“* Last year, when addressing the Guild- 
hall gathering of children on the anniver- 
sary of this Society, I asked how many 
children present were in the habit of 
learning, as we were made to do, two 
verses, or even one, from the Bible each 
day by heart; and the result in a some- 
what picked company was disappointing. 
It bore out the view that the home-study 
of the Bible to-day is, to say the least, 
not keeping pace with the growth of 
general knowledge. If no other words 
from this pulpit should be passed on, 1 
would wish that at least this plea might 
reach some Christian homes. The words 
which He speaks unto us—let your 
children know them by heart and treasure 
them, while still they can so easily learn 
what they will never forget; and you 
know not in what hour of need or tempta- 
tion in years to come the blessed memory 
of them may come back and prove that 
they are spirit and they are life.” 


“And not only from the agents of this 
Society : from every worker for God who 
has to deal with the souls of men; from 
the experience of every parish priest or 
missionary pioneer ; from the bedside of 
the sick, and from the heart-history of 
the busy toiler; from those who are 
richest under a ministry of teaching, and 
those who have no teacher within reach 
but their Bible itself-—comes back the 
testimony which the argument of a sermon 
Is powerless to establish, that the * words, 
the very words of Christ Himself, and the 
words of those Scriptures which He 
delighted to honour, are spirit and life 
to man, who was not made to “live by 
bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.'” 


The Least of These 


By io Edmunds, M.A. 


SIGNAL proof, if proof were 
needed, of the divine origin 
of the Gospel message is its 

adaptability to the needs of all sorts 
and conditions of men, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the most 
cultured to the most debased. 
Seldom has this power been more 
fully demonstrated than in the recent 
revival among the Miao tribes of 
S.W. China; and more especially 
among the Flowery, or Hwa Miao, 
tribe. A few years ago these tribes 
were sunk in heathenism, degrada- 
tion, and sin of the grossest kind, 
without one ray of spiritual light. 
Now, in connection with the China 
Inland Mission alone, there are nearly 
two thousand baptized communi- 
cants, besides thousands who are es 
under instruction and will shortly  HWA MIÃO WOMEN 
be gathered into the Christian fold. NEAR EWEICHAU. 
The story of this work of the Holy 
Spirit is told in a small booklet, 4 Modern long before the Chinese, now live mainly 
Pentecost, price 3d., published by the C.I.M. jin the province of Kweichau, and the 
and Messrs. Morgan and Scott. Hwa Miao are found to a large extent 
The Miao tribes, who were in China Grupo within a radius of fifteen miles 
É — from the City of An-Shuen 
Fu: though the habitat of 
the Ta-Hwa-Miao, or Great 
Flowery Miao, is in the district 
of Weiling-chau, nine days' 
journey from that city. Be- 
fore 1896 some attempts had 
been made to reach these 
people, and in 1898 the first 
candidates for baptism were 
enrolled. In 1900 the C.I.M. 
missionaries found large num- 
bers of inquirers coming to 
them: but the Boxer move- 
ment broke up the work, and 
when the missionaries re- 
turned, in Igor, they found 
that only a few scores had 
remained faithful. Thencefor- 
ward, however, the tide began 
to rise. Those who heard and 
believed felt constrained to tell 
others. Said an old man of 
St Pinos . the Hwa Miao, “It is not 
MJAO WOMEN THRESHING, Photo by Miss Ross. good for us to keep such 
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good news to ourselves; let us go and 
tell our kinsmen at Lan-long-ch'iao.” 
The villagers of Lan-long-ch'iao took the 
good news on to Weiling-chau, where 
more than 40,000 of their people lived. 
Everywhere this evangelistic zeal is burn- 
ing, and everywhere the eternal Message 
finds a welcome. 

Personal testimony has done much in 
producing such a result. The Bible has 
done more. Through contact with the 
Chinese most of the men and some of the 
women understand Mandarin, in which 
our Society, in conjunction with the 
American and Scottish Societies, has 
published the whole Bible. Many Miao 
can now read the New Testament, and 
many others possess Gospels which they 
read and teach to others. Mr. Curtis 
Waters says: “St. John is a favourite 
Gospel, and many of the men know 
chapters of this book by heart. Just 
imagine you hear them repcating: “ He 
came unto His own, He came unto His 
own, He came unto His own... . His 
own received Him not. ... As many 
as received Him ... to them gave He 
power ... to become the sons of God, 
sons of God, sons of God.” Just think 
of it! These people, despised, oppressed, 
so poor in this world's goods, to them 
such a rich manifestation of God's sove- 
reign grace!” 

A Knowledge of what the Bible 
teaches as to the great Christian verities 
is required of all who present themselves 
for baptism, and the old Book is ran- 
sacked for baptismal names. The Miao 
have no distinguishing names.  Indi- 
viduals are known as “ Old Big,” “ Old 
Two,” “Old Three,” “Big Sister,” 
“ Little Sister.” So there was need for 
some personal appellations. The new 
names are given when they are enrolled 
as inquirers; but these are not always 
quite appropriate. One old woman, for 
instance, was found to have received the 
name Jeconiah: this was promptly 
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changed by the missionary and she was 
baptized by the name of Eve. 
Nevertheless, for the Miao Mandarin 
is not their mother-tongue, and it is not 
understood by. all. The Rev. S. Pollard, 
of the Bible Christian Mission at Chao- 
tong in N.E. Yunnan, who is also working 
energetically among the Hwa Miao and 
has already baptized 1,200 converts, has 
translated St. Mark into their dialect, 
because he found that only a very few 
of them could understand Mandarin. 
Our Society, true to its mission of giving 
the Scriptures to all men in their own 
tongues, has agreed to publish this Gospel. 
An edition of 5,000 copies is now being 
printed at the Canadian Mission Press, 
Chentu, in a special form of syllabics, 
based on those in use in N.W. Canada, 
and adapted by Mr. Pollard to the sounds 
of Hwa Miao. Already two books, con- 


taining outlines of the life of Christ, 
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the Lord's Prayer, some hymns, etc., have 
been published in this character and 
have proved to be very popular. It is 
hoped, however, that it will ultimately be 
possible to find some romanized system 
which will adequately represent the tones 
of the Hwa Miao speech. A special 
donation of f£go enabled our Society 
to agree the more readily to publish 
this Gospel. In making his translation 
Mr. Pollard was assisted by a Chinese 
pastor, Mr. Stephen Lee, and when he 
returns home during this year Mr. Pollard 
will take counsel with our Society about 
the publication of other Gospels. 

It has been impossible here to give 
more than a slight outline of this wonder- 
ful spiritual movement; but no one 
can read the pamphlet, above mentioned, 
without recognizing that it bears the divine 
impress. To all who by prayers, or gifts, 
or personal effort are helping to carry the 
Gospel to these Miao tribes hitherto hardly 
recognized, it shall be said : “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have doneitunto Me.” 
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TENTS OF NOMADS ENCAMPED ON 
THE PLAINS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


The Power of the Book 


AST year Mr. Hans Dôring, one of 

| the Society's Sub-agents, crossed 

the desert of Gobi to Hami, in the 

heart of Central Asia, and then journeyed 
still farther westwards to Urumtsi, the 
capital of Chinese Turkistan. On his way 
he was snow-bound for a couple of days at 
a remote little town, Muliho. Here Mr. 
Dôóring was invited to visit a cloth-dyer 
named Wang, whose modest abode con- 
sisted of a single room opening on to the 
mainstreet. Mr. Wang seated his foreign 
guest on his R'ang (1.e. bed) and then took 
down from the wall a book which hung 
fixed by a string on a nail. It was a copy 
of the Acts of the Apostles in the Mandarin 
Chinese version. Its original cover had 
been replaced, and the smoke of the small 
mud hearth near the R'ang had toned the 
outside of the book to a grey-black tint, 
like the colour of the wall on which it hung ; 


but the pages gave every evidence of. 


having been much read, and leaves torn 
here and there were carefully patched. 
Mr. Wang said he obtained that book 
seven years before from a travelling Chinese 
merchant, who had it from some mission- 
ary, but did not care to read it and so 
gave it away. Originally Mr. Wang had 
lived where he heard much of the 
“ doctrine ” from travelling English mis- 
sionaries, but then he did not think any- 
thing of it, Apparently he had to be sent 
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away from his old surroundings into these 
remote regions, in order to be made to 
think more of the Gospel. The insignifi- 
cant little book, rejected by the merchant, 
came into the hands of one whose heart 
was prepared by the Holy Spirit's ministry. 
Through these last seven years this small- 
type copy of the Acts proved to Mr. Wang a 
well from which he drank living water. 
So far as Mr. Dóring could judge from 
his knowledge of the Gospel and from his 
manner of life, he had become thoroughly 
converted. He kept his copy of the Acts 
in as prominent a position as his Chinese 
neighbours kept their idols. By the side 
of this book he had hung up two sheets 
of paper. On one of them he had 
himself written as much as he could re- 
member of the Commandments; seven 
of them were practically correct —for the 
other three he had substituted other 
precepts based on such Christian teaching 
as he recollected. Thus instead of the 
fifth commandment, he had written, 
“Thou shall not speak evil of thy neigh- 
bour ”; and instead of the fourth, “ Judge 
not that ye be not judged.” On the other 
sheet he had written as much of the 
Lord's prayer as he could remember. Mr. 
Dóring was indeed glad to help him to 
complete these two sheets. Mr. Wang 
very thankfully bought New Testaments 
for himself and his assistants, 


Fhe Power of the Book 


There are many critics of colportage, 
even on the Mission-field, who tell us that 
the Scriptures are destroyed or thrown 
away by those who buy them. Doubtless 
this often happens. Here is a volume, 
bought out of curiosity and discarded as 
soon as it was found to be a Christian book, 
which falls into other hands, is carried 
1,500 miles from the place where it was 
cast aside, and becomes in the midst of a 
literal desert a well of living water to a 
thirsty soul. 
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In Albania Colporteur Luka wasarrested 
last summer at Struga and thrown into 
a Turkish prison for the night. “ That 
night in prison,” he says, “ I shall never 
forget.” He had St. Matthew's Gospel 
in his pocket, and began to read it to the 
other prisoners, who were all Albanians 
like himself. He was obliged to read on 
all night long, and his hearers grew so 
enthusiastic that they made him promise 
to send them Gospels into the prison aíter 
his own release. The next day Luka was 
escorted by an armed guard to Ochrida, 


where an order was soon obtained to set 
him at liberty. He at once returned to 
Struga, where his first act was to send 
fifteen copies of the Gospels to his Albanian 
friends and fellow countrymen, who were 
still lying in the prison. 
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A Russian military train, which was 
bringing home troops from the Far East 
to Poland, had to wait in Smolensk railway 
station. “As I walked along the car- 
riages,” writes Colporteur Skuratovich, 
“ offering my books to the men, who were 
leaning out of the windows, a soldier 
called me. He said that on that very 
spot, when he was on his way out to the 
seat of war, he had bought from me a 
Polish Bible, and had read it continually, 
and had found in it the way of everlasting 
life. Then he turned to his comrades, 
saying, ' Here, brothers, is the man who 
sold me the Bible and counselled me to 
read it every day.” As a result of his 
words I sold ten more Polish Bibles there 
and then.” 





NOMADS OF CENTRAJ. ASIA 
QN THE MARCH. 





A SCENE IN CAIRO. 
WAITING FOR VISITORS TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


A free grant of 60 English and 80 
Kafir Bibles has been made for class use 
in St. Peter's Orphanage for Girls, Grahams- 
town, South Africa. This Orphanage, which 
is in charge of members of the Cummunity 
of the Resurrection, now supports and 
educates 130 orphans, and their number 
is increasing. 
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Writing from Raratonga, Cook Islands, 
the Rev. J. J. K. Hutchin, of the L.M.5., 
has sent a gift of £20 17s. for the Centecnary 
Fund. This sum has been subscribed by 
the native Churches of the Cook Islands 
“as a thanksgiving to God for all the 
blessings which the Scriptures have con- 
ferred on them, and also as a small token 
of the great debt of gratitude which these 
Churches owe to the Bible Society.” Such 
a gift is all the more notable when we 
remember that the total population of 
Cook Islands is only a little over 6,000. 
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Various meetings have been held during 
the spring in the south and west of France, 
attended by the Rev. W. H. Norman as 
deputation. Space will only admit a brief 
record of a few of the more important. At 
Cannes the Bishop of Gibraltar presided, 
and all the chaplains were present who had 
kindly allowed the deputation to preach 
in three of the churches on the previous 
Sunday. The Dcanof Peterboroughalsospoke 
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at the meeting. The collection amounted 
to 350 francs. At San Remo the meeting 
was held at Miss Macdonald Lockhart's, 
who through illness was unable to be present. 
Two Vice-Presidents of the Society —Mr. 
Henry Morris and Mr. A. S. Leslie-Melville 
of Lincoln—took part in the meeting. Over 
£I7 has been sent from San Remo. At 
Mentone Mr. Theodore Howard of Chisle- 
hurst presided, and the hall of the Villa 
les Grottes, kindly lent by Miss Dudgeon, 
was well filled. Collection, 337 francs, making 
a total, with donations, of 418. Mr. Norman 
also preached in Christ Church on the previous 
Sunday morning. Meetings were also held at 
Bordighera, Marseilles, and sermons preached 
at Nice and Hyéres. At Pau, Mr. Norman 
preached in Christ Church, Holy Trinity, 
and St. John's, offertories over 200 francs. 
The meeting was held in the Presbyterian 
Church, Sir Thomas Marshall presided, andthe 
Rev. A. F. Buscarlet of Lausanne, Mr. Cheney 
Garfit, and the deputation took part. Meet- 
ings were held at Arcachon and Bordeaux. 
Sermons were preached at Havre, where 
there was also a meeting held at Mrs. 
Currie's, presided over by the British Consul. 
Collection, 140 francs. 
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In connection with the Bahamas Auxi- 
liary, the Rev. G. O. Heath, of Kingston, 
has delivered two sermons at Nassau, 
besides giving two lectures on Bible work. 
Mr. Heath also addressed the Anniversary 


Here and There 


of the Auxiliary on April 3rd, when the 
Colonial Secretary, the Hon. W. Hart 
Bennett, Treasurer of the Auxiliary, presided. 
The Secretary, the Rev. D. Wilshere, read 
the report, showing a Free Contribution of 
£25 to the Parent Society. The Rev. 
C. E. Meers, the Rev. H. A. Mackenzie, the 
Rev. W. H. F. Bleby, the Hon. J. Bromhead 
Matthews, Attorney-General, and Mr. J. 
F. W. Turtle, took part in this highly 
successful mecting. 
v &º B&B 


The Island of St. Thomas, Danish West 
Indies, has sent four guineas to the Bible 
House, being the amount collected by six 
different congregations in the island at 
services held during the Week of Prayer 
this ycar. 
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At the annual meeting of the Algicrs 
Auxiliary, the British Consul, Mr. Hay 
Newton, presided ovcr a large and sym- 
pathetic audiencc, and about £7 was col- 
lected for the Society. 
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The Bible Society recently received a 
postal order for half a crown with the ac- 
companvying note: “* À friend 
sends the enclosed mite in- 
stead of contributing the same 
towards a wrcath of flowers 
for the funeral of a friend.” 


Our Auxiliary at Saunders- 
foot, near Tenby, shows a 
most encouraging growth in 
its Free Contributions during 
the past eight years. The 
annual amounts remitted to 
the Bible House have been 
as follows, beginning with 
1899:—[LI4 I0S.; LI6 ISsS.; 
É21 128.; £21 128.; £23 I7s.; 
£26 125.; £34 185.; f42 25. 
We warmly congratulate our 
friends on such a record of 
progress. 


The C.M.S. has issued 
tentatively a little booklet 
entitled Topics for Inter- 
cessson and Thanksgiving in 
a form convenient for in- 
sertion in pocket-book or 
small Bible. Under the first 
day of each month we wel- 
come the suggestion of 
“ Thanksgiving for the many 
missionary versions of the 





A MONUMENT IN KARNAK. 
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Scripturés which the Bible Societies havé 
published,” and '* Prayer for translators of 
the Scriptures in view of the many impor- 
tant and difficult questions that must be 
dealt with.” Bible work in all its forms, 
preparation and distribution of Scriptures 
as well as their translation, stands in need 
of the services of the Lord's remembrancers. 


8 B 

Some of our readers may need to be 
told that Tinnevelly is an important District 
or Collectorate in the Madras Presidency, 
while Palamcottah is the capital of the 
Cantonment portion of it. The Society's 
annual meeting at Palamcottah was held 
in the C.M.S. Centenary Hall on March 6th. 
Though the weather was very warm and the 
hour of mcecting was noon, the audience 
numbered quite 1,200. The Bishop in 
Tinnevelly and Madura presidcd, and in a 
brief speech at the close congratulated the 
Palamcottah Branch both on its large sale 
of Scriptures and its enthusiastic regard 
for the Bible Society. The local report 
was read in Tamil by an Indian gentleman, 
and another—a C.M.S. pastor-—delivercd, 
with some quaint illustrations, an inspiring 
address on the value of the Bible and the 
consequent need of giving 
adequate support to the So- 
ciety which supplied it to his 
pcople. The Rev. W. E. H. 
Organe, who was present as 
deputation, met with a very 
kindly reception and spoke 
of the Socicty's recent pro- 
gress, referring specially to 
what it was doing for C.M.sS. 
missions in other parts of the 
world. Men and women were 
present from  Palamcottah 
and Tinnevelly and villages 
round about. Sitting cross- 
lcegged on the floor, boys and 
girls packcd the front of the 
hall—-some of them blind, 
some deaf and dumb. These 
last had the chief points of 
the addresses interpreted to 
them by graphic gestures 
and signs, and they seemed 
to enjoy the mecting as much 
as any one. A local artist 
had drawn for the occasion, 
and hung over the platform, 
a large picture representing 
a copy of the Bible out- 
weighing the devil in a 
balance! It was really in- 
spiring to find 1,200 people 
gathered in the interests of 
the Bible Society. It was 
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inspiring, too, to hear 1,200 
voices uniting in Tamil 
renderings of “The 
Church's one foundation ” 
and “Wonderful words 
of life.” Verily such 
meetings are not held 
every day! The contri- 
buticns from Tinnevelly 
last year amounted to Rs. 
2,391—a sum which in- 
cludes two noble gifts to IN 
the Society : Rs. 666 from 
the C.M.S. Indian 
Churches of Tinnevelly, E 
and Rs. 2z15 from the | 
Native Church Council. 
The sales have reached a 
total of 5,309 copies. 
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The forthcoming | 
Palestine Exhibition, to “SS 
- be held in the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, from June rith to July 2nd, promises 
to bc of great interest to all students of the 
Bible. 
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The Dean of Windsor presided on April 
Isth at the Anniversary of the Windsor and 
Eton Auxiliary, of which Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra is Patron. In a most 
suggestive speech the Dean asked what was 
it that made people true and real supporters 
of our Society. The first thing was a real 
regard for the Book the Society endeavoured 
to distribute. By regard, he meant not a 
mere regard for it as a wonderful collection 
of documents that have come down from 
the past and had exercised the labours of 
scholars, but a regard for the Book as a 
record of the only true light that shines upon 
the darkness of the world; as the Book 
where those who wanted true guidance 
amidst all the perplexities of human life can 
find it; as the Book which speaks of the 
hope beyond the grave in the darkness of the 
future about which we know so little. That 
was the first thing. A man or woman in 
order to support the Society must have this 
regard for the Book which it is the Society's 
object to spread throughout the whole 
world. In addition, a man must have a 
regard for his fellow-men. Having found 
the Book to be this for himself, he must not 
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be content to enjoy the blessings of the 
Book alone until others are, as far as he 
is concerned, enabled to secure it. But 
even this is not enough to make a man a 
supporter of the Bible Society. People 
who have a regard for the Book, and a care 
for their fellow-men, need also sufficient 
information about the work the Society is 
doing and the way it attempts to do it. The 
Dean had once been at a meeting of clergy- 
men, when the subject of the Bible Society 
was brought forward, and more than half 
the clergy present knew absolutely nothing 
about it. One man said he belicved it was 
a Nonconformist institution with which he 
could have nothing to do. Another man 
said he believed it was a great publishing 
firm, and he did not sce why they should 
be asked to support one publishing firm 
against another in the same trade. When 
the Dean attempted to give that gathering 
a little information about the Socicty, what 
he said was received with absolute astonish- 
ment, because they had never heard it 
before. Such an example showed how 
greatly information was required. When 
men have a right regard for the Book itsclf, 
and a real concern for other people also to 


. possess it, and right information as to what 


the Society is doing, then we get real and 
true enthusiastic supporters of the Bible 
Society. 
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Personalia 


The degree of. D.D. honoris causá has 
becn conferred by Knox College, Toronto, 
upon the Rev. R. E. Welsh, M.A., Secrctary 
of the Canada Bible Society, to whom we 
offer our sincere congratulations. 


8 8 é 
Mr. W. Keech, our Sub-agent in Central 


America, has reached England from San 
Salvador, on a well-earned furlough. 
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Mr. William Summers, the Society's 
Agent for Spain, Portugal, and Northern 
Africa, is recovering slowly from a severe 
illness, and will come to England shortly 
on furlough to recuperatc. 


 & B% 
The central figure in our illustration is 
Mr. Th. Irrsich, the Society's valued 


Agency Depositary at Alexandria. Mr. 
Irrsich is a remarkable linguist. He reads, 
writes and speaks fluently, German, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Arabic, and Modern 
Greck ; while he has also a fair knowledge of 
Hebrew, Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Amharic, 
Nuba, Coptic, Persian, Dutch, Swedish, 
Spanish, besides a little Russian! The old 
man on the right is Colporteur Yúsuf-cl- 
As'ad, who was born at 
Nazareth; down to his 
death — news of which 
reaches us as we go to 
press—he was one of the 
best-known figures in the 
streets of Alexandria. -The 
figure on the left is Col- 
porteur Stefanos Maqar, 
who is now stationcd at 
Omdurman. 
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Count Andreas von 
Bcrnstorff, who has just 
passed away at Berlin, was 
one of the best known oi 
the Society's Honorary 
Foreign Members, and held 
a leading place in those 
Evangelical circles which 
form connecting links be- 
twecn the religious life 
of Germany and England. 
He was one of the spcakers 
at the Society's great 
thanksgiving meeting held 
in the Royal Albert Hall 
on Nov. 7th, 1905, on the 
completion of its Centenary 
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Colp. Stejanos Magár. 
THREE OF THE OLDEST WORKERS IN THE EGYPTIAN AGENCY. 


Fund. His father was at one time Prussian 
Ambassador in London, where until recently 
his younger brother was the popular First 
Secretary of the German Embassy. 
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At the annual meeting of the Canada 
Bible Society, the following new District 
Secretaries were appointed: Tor British 
Columbia and Alberta—The Rev. R. J. 
Bowen, who will also devote part of his 
Western Ontario; for Upper 
Canada and Western Ontario—the Rev. 
W. E. Hassard, B.D., formerly Field Secre- 
tary under the Upper Canada Auxiliary ; for 
Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa—the Rev. 
Thos. Bennett, formerly Organizing Secretary 
of the Montreal Auxiliary. Of these three 
gentlemen, the first is an Anglican, the 
second a Mcthodist, and the third a Pres- 
bytcrian. 
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An aged and honoured friend of the 
Society has been removed by the death of 
Miss Lucy Shaw, for morc than half a century 
Secretary at Brant Broughton, a branch of 
the Newark Auxiliary. In 1896 she became 
an Hon. Life Governor of the Society which 
she loved so well. 
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Mr. T. Irrsich. Colp. Yásuj-el-As'ad. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Et., London, E.C. Telegrams, '' Testaments, London,” 
Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, E.€. 
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The Bible in the World 


“A 
Dis- 
posi- 
tion 


to 





HE first Annual Report of the Bible Society was not a lengthy 
document. It comprised only eighteen pages of large and 
well-spaced type. There was little to record, and perhaps the 

most interesting feature of the slender volume was the appendix, with 
Its extracts from correspondence and list of benefactors and subscribers 

Among the extracts is part of a letter from “ the Rev. Mr. Carey, 
chief Minister of the Baptist Mission in the East Indies,” communicated 
by the secretary of that Mission, and dated Calcutta, Feb. 27th, 
1804, only nine days before the mecting at which the Bible Society 
was founded. 

The letter runs thus: 

“ We have engaged in a translation of the sacred Scriptures into the 
Hindostannee, Persian, Maharashta, Oottul languages; and intend 
to engage in more. Perhaps so many advantages for translating the 
Bible into all the languages of the East, will never meet in any one 
situation again, viz.: a possibility of obtaining learned natives of all 
these countries, a sufficiency of worldly good things (with a moderate 
degree of annual assistance from England) to carry us through it; a 
printing office ; a good library of critical writings ; a habit of translating ; 
and a disposition to do it. We shall, however, need about £1,000 per 


annum for some years, to enable us to print them; and with this it may be done in 
about fifteen years, if the Lord preserve our lives and health.” 
The letter is characteristic of the writer. It isa large utterance. Already, and 


simultaneously with the movement in the homeland, Carey and his colleagues had realized 


the need of translations of the Scriptures and 
had addressed themselves to the task. To most 
men, one version presents sufficient scope for 
the labours of a lifetime: but these men 
had already begun upon four, with the inten- 
tion of undertaking others without delay. 

There is no question of possibility or of 
limitation. To Carey the translation of the 
Bible into ALL the languages of the East seems 
well within the bounds of possibility, and it 
is no mere dream which foresees their com- 
pletion. | 

The summary of “advantages ” is thor- 
oughly practical, and the writer is sanguine of 
completing the task, “if the Lord preserve 
our lives and health,” in about fifteen years. 

That it was no dream the library at 
Serampore can testify ; for there on the shelves 
are to be seen volume after volume —the fruits 
of the labours of a few earnest and determined 
men. 

The list of advantages is a perfect bridge 
over which God's message crossed the stream 
of the diversities of language separating the 
divisions of God's human family. The key- 
stone of the arch is “ the disposition to do it.” 

What a difference it makes in a man's 
attitude towards any task to be accomplished 
JULY, 1907. 193 
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<A Disposition to do it” 


1f he has the disposition to do it! Every- 
thing conspires to persuade him of its 
possibility ; obstacles vanish, and already 
as he plunges into the work he sees the 
end and the fulfilment of his dreams. 

It is this spirit which the Christian 
Church needs to-day. | 

Theoretically men believe in the evan: 
gelization of the world, the preaching of 
the Gospel to every creature. It is ac- 
cepted as the primary duty of the Church. 
Its possibility is never denied. 

For what then do we wait ? 

Perhaps only a man of Carey's vision 
could have seen that it was possible a 
hundred years ago to complete in his 
generation a task so stupendous as the 
translation of the Bible into all the lan- 
guages of the East. 

And to-day, to change his words, — 
preserving their spirit-all men can see 
that “ perhaps so many advantages ” 
for preaching the Gospel to every creature 
“will never meet in any one situation 
again.” The doors of the world are flung 
wide open and there is nothing to hinder 
the evangelization of the world in our 
generation, except at be the lack of the 
disposition to do at. This is no reproach 
to those whose missionary zeal has done 
and is doing so much; but it is a serious 
reproach against Christendom as a whole. 

To the critic outside the Church who 
looks dispassionately at Christian missions, 
it cannot but appear that the task of evan- 
gelizing the world has never been seriously 
undertaken by any generation—or it would 
have been accomplished long ago. 

The call is to the Church of our day, 
and her reproach if she fails to respond 
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will be thé greater in proportion to thé 
prospect offered her. It behoves those 
who have already heard the call to lift 
up their voice with strength, pleading, in- 
forming, convincing—until the indifferent, 
the lukewarm, the coldly critical, and the 
openly hostile within the Church are fired 
with enthusiasm and confidence. 

When the Church says with all her 
heart, “ The evangelization of the world 
in this generation should be done, can be 
done, must be done” — then it will be done. 

In the meantime the cause waits. 
Every Missionary Society of every de- 
nomination deplores its inability to accept 
all its openings, and in some there is even 
talk of withdrawal from fields already 
occuplied. 

The Bible Society, after cight years 
in which it maintained its ideal by draw- 
ing upon its reserves, has been compelled 
to curtail its expenditure by over £30,000 
per annum. With all the world open for 
it to enter, its output of Scriptures has: 
been restricted and its distribution checked: 

The surplus with which last year 
closed, and for which we cannot be: too 
thankful, has relieved the stress of the 
early months of the new year, but it does 
not provide that additional income of 
£30,000 per annum which the Society 
necds. 

The Committee appeal carnestly for 
a steady increase, during the next four 
years, of £8,000 cach year. 

What we need is a revival of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and of earnest 
prayer that with the opportunity to extend 
God's kingdom upon earth, His people 
may be given thc disposition to do it. 
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Matters of Moment 


At their first meeting 
on May 6th, the newly 
appointed Committee 
unanimously re-elected 
Mr. Caleb R. Kemp as 
Chairman and Mr. 
Henry Morris and Mr. 
Williamson Lamplough 
as Vice-Chairmen. Mr. 
Kemp then extended a 
hearty welcome to the 
six new members of the 
Committee, all of whom 
were present. 
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The Rev. Dr. Mac- 
kichan, of Bombay, who 
is a Vice-President of 
the Society, and the 
Rev. Dr. Macdonald, of 
the New Hebrides Mis- 
sion, attended the Com- 


cluding 


mittee. Dr. Mackichan leaved with Eng- 
gave some account of lish, French, Ger- 
the revision of the Tatá 
Marathi New  Testa- E 


Bulgarian, 
ment, recently com- 
pleted, in which he 
has himself taken a 
leading part. He testi- 
fied to the Bible 
Society's generosity towards Indian mis- 
stonaries: “We have never been re- 
fused anything we have asked.” As 
Principal of the Wilson College, he has 
under his charge 550 undergraduates 
of the Bombay University, and im the 
College “' Bible-hour ” he teaches the Gospel 
every morning to 200 of these young 
men at the commencement of their 
University career. Dr. Mackichan de- 
clared that the progress of Bible work 
is the touch-stone of missionary success 
in Índia. 


Dr. Macdonald has just arrived in 
England from the New Hebrides for 
the purpose of carrying through the press 
the Old Testament in Efatese. This has 
been translated by himself and his 
, colleagues—missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, New Zealand and 


For the Jews. 


Bible, 
through the Jews, must be given 


The Bible Society has already 
issued the Scriptures 
following forms, which appeal 
especially to Jews. 


Hebrew — including 
the Massoretic text 
of the Old Testa- 

and De- 

litsch's version of 

the New Testament 1,480,000 


Viddish — including 
the dialects spoken 
by the Jews in 
Central Europe . 


Transliterations — in- 
Arabic, 
Persian, Tunisian, 
and Spanish, 
Hebrew character 


Diglots — including 
Hebrew, inter- 


Hungarian, 
Polish, 

Russ, 
and Turkish . 


Total no. of vols. 2,400,000 





Victoria. In 1889 the 
Bible Society published 
the Efatese New Testa- 
ment at a cost of £500. 
The Christian natives 
of the island of Faté 
have now repaid the 
whole of this sum from 
the proceeds of the sale 
of arrowroot which they 
have manufactured. 


) E) 

Another visitor to 
the Committee was Mr. 
Alexander Hope, who 
has done excellent ser- 
vice for four years as 
a Sub-agent in Egypt. 
Previously he was a 
in member of the North 
65,000 Africa Mission at Alex- 
andria. Mr. Hope re- 
cently supervised the 
opening of the Society's 
new depôt at Jerusalem, 
and has since had charge 
of our native colporteurs 
in the Nile Delta. 


which came 


ia the 
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430,000 


405,000 
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of cms 
Replying to Lord 
Northampton's request 
that he would become a Vice-President, 
the Bishop of Southampton writes: 
“I count it a privilege to accept that 
position in a Society which is so indis- 
pensable, in my opinion, to the forward 
progress of the Kingdom of our Lord.” 


8) 8) 

The eight new languages added last 
year to the Society's list of versions 
represent translations needed for tribes 
among whom missionaries connected with 
the following societies are already at 
work: the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the China Inland Mission, 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission, 
the New Hebrides Presbyterian Mission, 
the North Africa Mission, the American 
Protestant Episcopal Mission, Gossner's 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, the Bible 
Christian Mission, and the Primitive 
Methodist Mission. 
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of Moment 


Matters 


A SYCAMORE TREE AND WAYSIDE iNN 
NEAR BEYROUT. 


Last year the Society supported 640 
native Christian Biblewomen, employed 
in connection with about forty different 
missionary organizations in the East. It 
also helped to maintain nearly 100 Euro- 
pean Biblewomen in the West, most of 
them working in London back-strects. 

The Rev. J. H. Ritson has arranged 
to return home from China by the Siberian 
railway. Our Agent, Mr. W. Davidson, 
will meet him at Harbin, and he will see 
something of the Society's depôts and 
colporteurs in Siberia on his way across 
Northern Ásia to Moscow. We hope to 
welcome Mr. Ritson back to his work in 
London about thz middle of July. 

Mo 

A letter has recently been received 
by the Rev. W. H. Collis, Vicar of St. 
Luke's, Maidstone, in which the writer 
describes how a vessel on its way from 
Antofagasta to Australia touched at 
Pitcairn Island, in the South Pacific. The 
entire population of this island, con- 
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sisting of 1809 men, women and children, 
are all English-speaking people, and 
they brought quantities of fruit in exchange 
for soap and other small commodities. 
Then the head-man asked if there were 
any Bibles on board the vessel. An 
apprentice lad produced a nicely bound 
copy which he had received at St. Paul's 
school, Maidstone, and gave it to the 
head-man, who in return made him a 
handsome present. As the vessel was 
leaving the island, the people gathered 
together and sang a beautiful farewell 
in a most impressive manner. The Bible 
Society has made a grant of fifty Bibles 
and fifty New Testaments, which are to 
be despatched to the island on the first 
opportunity. 
$ o 

The Rev. R. E. Welsh, D.D., Secretary 
of the Canadian Auxiliary, has been 
nominated to the Professorship of Apolo- 
getics and Church History at the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal. We fear that 
this will involve Dr. Welsh's retirement 
in October from the Secretariat which 
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Matters of Moment 





he accepted two years ago. In organizing 
the newly formed Canadian Bible Society, 
he has rendered services of the utmost 
importance. One practical proof of Dr. 
Welsh's success appears in the fact that 
the Free Contributions received last year 
from British North America amounted to 
£6,287, as compared with £4,132 in the 
previous year. 


Ss 8 


With warm gratitude we acknowledge 
an anonymous donation of £1,000 received 
at the Bible House the day before the 
Society's Annual Meeting. This generous 
gift arrived most opportunely—in that 
particular season of the year when the 
Society's expenses are certainly not 
lowest, and when comparatively few 
contributions are being received from 
Auxiliaries. 


The sudden news that Dr. John 
Watson lay dead in America came upon 
his friends with a shock of astonishment 
as well as grief. Death seemed remote 
from a man who was always brimming over 
with physical and intellectual vitality. On 
the long list of our Vice-Presidents, it 
is safe to say that no name was more widely 
known among English-speaking people. 
We recall his noble oration at the close 
and climax of our Society's great Centenary 
meeting at the Albert Hall in 1904, and 
we owe him a still heavier debt for many 
other brilliant speeches at crowded pro- 
vincial gatherings on the Society's behalf. 
On the day when his body was carried 
to its grave in Liverpool amid the public 
mourning of the city he loved, our Commit- 
tee joined in a funeral tribute to one who 
was always a prophet of immortality. No 
man looked more confidently and eagerly 
for the life of the world to come. 


Ad Fontes 


It is announced from Rome that Pope Pius X. has decided upon a revision of the 
text of the Vulgate Bible, and has issued a decree entrusting this work to the Bene- 
dictine Order of monks. The Pope has acted on a recommendation of the Commission 
for Biblical Studies, which was appointed by his predecessor, Leo XIII. To carry 
out the revision will probably occupy more than one generation of Benedictine scholars. 
Yet the news that their task is to be undertaken has already excited keen interest 
throughout Christendom. 

The famous Latin translation of the Scriptures made by St. Jerome fifteen hundred 
years ago, has exercised a far wider and deeper influence in Western Europe than any 
other version. The Vulgate is, indeed, a wonderful monument of his industry and 
erudition. Those who have studied it most closely, however, pronounce the different 
parts to be of unequal merit; Dr. Nestlé, for instance, believes that he can detect 
distinct traces of a separate translator's hand in each of the four Gospels. During the 
course of the dark ages, the text of Jerome's great version could not avoid becoming 
corrupted. When the Council of Trent decreed in 1546 that the Vulgate should be held 
to be authentic, and that no one should dare, on any pretext, to reject it, the Council 
did not determine what the text of the Vulgate was. Indeed, the first official edition 
was that of Pope Sixtus V., published in 1590. This, however, contained so many errors 
that it was promptly called in, and was superseded by the edition published in 1592 
by Pope Clement VIII., for which Bellarmine wrote a preface. Since that time—three 
centuries ago—the Roman Church has issued no official revision of her standard Bible. 

Every intelligent Christian will welcome the news that such a revision is at length 
to be attempted by the best resources of ecclesiastical scholarship. It isa real gain 
that the Bible, which has been canonized as a standard by the largest communion of 
Christians in the world, should be conformed as closely as possible to the original texts 
of Holy Scripture. Yet we cannot help asking this question : Ifit be good and desirable 
and necessary to have God's Word rendered into the most accurate Latin, which is a 
dead ecclesiastical language, must it not be still more good and desirable and necessary 
for the Roman Church to translate and circulate God's Word in all those living tongues 
which speak to the hearts of men and women in the world to-day ? 
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THE COURTYARD OF A HOUSE 
IN CENTRAL HUNGARY, 
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A Record Year in Hungary 


HE record of the past year's work in 
Hungary is one of unparalleled suc- 
cess. Never before has our circula- 

tion been so great, and never before has 
the increase given such reasonable grounds 
for the belief that our Hungarian work 
rests on solid foundations, and is the result 
on one side of an earnest desire to spread 
abroad God's Word, and on the other of 
a desire to become possessed of this 
inestimable treasure. 

Not only are our depôt sales over 
5,000 copies in advance of 1905, but our 
colportage, that most invaluable branch 
of our work, has also increased over 5,000 
copies. The net increase of 5,382 copies 
would have been nearly 11,000 had other 
Societies drawn as many copies from us 
as they drew in 1905. 


& 8 tg» 


In Budapest 


Our depositary in Budapest, the capital 
city, reports that the depôt is incrcasingly 
visited both by the citizens and by 
strangers, and that Christian circles in 
Budapest show a growing interest in the 
work, and largely draw their supplies of 
Scriptures from us. Even priests are 
not strangers in the depôt, and quite 
recently we had visits from professors 
in a Roman seminary, students of 
theology, and a monk. One of the pro- 
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fessors even appeared in his robes, and 
on leaving the depôt remarked that great 
praise was due to the Society for enabling 
every one to purchase the Scriptures at 
such low prices. “I am very glad,” he 
said. | 
Colporteur Tatter, our experienced 
“ Bible messenger ” in Budapest, has bcen 
doing useful work among the Jews, and 
in one or two districts of the city he was 
able to sell nearly 200 Testaments to 
soldiers. Ina café which he visited Tatter 
came upon six men seated at a table, 
one of them a Roman Catholic priest. 
The priest instantly warned his ncighbours 
that the books were “ bad ” and '* danger- 
ous.” But the others were curious, and 
asked the priest to show them the Sermon 
on the Mount. He did not know where 
to look for it, and was equally at sea when 
asked to find the Lord's Prayer. But 
after Tatter had shown them the passages 
they found nothing so very "bad ” in 
the books, and all of them with the ex- 
ception of the priest purchased copies. 


S 8º &B 


Priests — friendly and otherwise 


In South Hungary Colporteur Herte- 
lendy came im contact with friendly 
Servian priests, who encouraged him in 
visiting from house to house. His recep- 
tion, however, was not always so friendly. 


A Record Year in Hungary 


For instance, in 
Szajan the priest 
collected all the 
Bibles and Tes- 
taments which 
he had sold and 
“had them burnt. 
Colporteur 
Kanurszky in 
the South-east 
had the remark- 
able circulation 
of 5,670 copies. 
There are mining 
districts here 
where the bulk 
of the population 
is Rumanian. In 
one town a Ru- 
manian priest 
stood beside our 
colporteur in 
front of the Communal building, and, 
taking some of the Scriptures in his 
hand, exhorted the people in a loud voice 
to possess themselves of God's precious 
Word. 


A SLOVAK HOMESTEAD IN 
NORTH HUNGARY, 


o 8 » 
In Carpathian Valleys 


In North-west Hungary Colporteur 
Sadlon works among the poor Slovaks, 
inhabiting the western valleys of the 
Carpathians. Year after year hundreds 
of these poverty-stricken people leave 
home to seek their fortunes in America. 
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destitute field 3,449 
copies were sold by the colporteur last 
year. 


Yet even in this 


& & [25 
With the Woodmen of Transylvania 


In all directions, and in the most out- 
of-the-way places, havc our Biblemen been 
busily carrying the Book. Admirable 
work was done among the woodmen and 
wood-sawyers of Transylvania. It was 
difficult and sometimes depressing work ; 
but these scattered and lonely men have 
also a claim on our attention. The 
colporteur  de- 
scribes one large 
village with 6,000 
inhabitants— 
where there are 
172 public- 
houses and 
eleven  distil. 
leries ! 


& B&B 
Among the Croats 


In Croatia 
and Slavonia we 
have two col- 
porteurs at work. 
The Croats are a 
fine race of folk, 
picturesque and 
extremely polite 


A Record Year in Hungary 


to travellers ; but to the colporteur who 
is suspected of a desire to tamper with 
their religion, they show themselves 
ruthless and bigoted beyond conception. 
Education, as it spreads among them— 
and they have an admirable university 
in Agram, and excellent national schools — 
may do much to quench their fanaticism, 
but at the present time it glows fiercely. 
In these lands we have been at work for 
more than thirty years, and Croatia still 
remains the stoniest division of the Hun- 
garian field. Over seventy per cent. of the 
population belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and twenty-seven per cent. to 
the Greek Oriental Communion. The 
country is strewn with convents and 
monasteries, yet only thirty-seven per 
cent. of the population can read. 

The  persecutions to which our 
two colporteurs are subjected in these 
provinces seem almost incredible, and 
if both men were not earnest believers 
in their Saviour and filled with His love 
for the people, they would have given up 
an employment which, from the worldling's 
point of view, is filled with nothing but 
toil, trouble and disappointment. 

o & 8 
An Important Centre 

Mention must be made of Colporteur 
Herrmann's valuable work at Fiume, 
the Austrian seaport on the Adriatic, 


A CROATIAN COTTAGE IN 
PETROVACZ, SOUTH HUNGARY. 


among the emigrants, who are mainly 
Croats, Servians, Slovenes, Magyars, and 
Italians. Every fortnight a steamer leaves 
for America with about 2,000 emigrants 
on board, and the stream of men crowding 
for shipment is growing at such a rate 
that the steamship companies are thinking 
of running a weekly service. In Fiume, 
therefore, we have a most important centre 
of work. 
9 B&B 

In Rumania 

Colporteur Krizsanowsky, who works 
in Wallachia, tells a delightful story 
of a visit which he paid to a famous place 
of pilgrimage, where crowds had gathered 
for purposes half-religious, half-festive. 
They were most hospitable people, but 
they cared little about what Krizsanowsky 
had to say to them about God's Word. 
Disheartened, he turned homewards, and 
losing his way on the mountain, he asked 
a shepherd to guide him. They talked 
about the Scriptures, and as they walked 
together Krizsanowsky read to him. The 
shepherd bought a New Testament ; then 
he ran to fetch some friends and bring 
them to the colporteur. All of them 
bought copies, and those who could not 
read bought for their children. Krizanow- 
sky sold them nearly his entire stock, 
and when he arrived home at midnight 
he was tired but thoroughly happy. 
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A TEMPLE IN NIKKO, JAPAN. 





A Day at our Kobe Depôt 


Tis a daring thing to publish even a 
single page from one's diary, but the 
record for Wednesday, March I3th, 

has, I venture to think, an interest for 
the Society's friends. The morning was 
occupied in business negotiations with 
regard to our new depôt, the afternoon 
in Committee, and the evening with the 
colporteurs. 

Kobe, which is the headquarters of 
our work in Japan, is a rapidly growing 
city and bids fair to become the first 
port of Japan. Labour and food have 
advanced in price, rates and taxes are 
higher than ever, and rents in the business 
quarters are becoming almost prohibitive. 
This condition of things is due to a variety 
of causes, among which are the war, 
the opening up of Formosa and Korea, 
and above all the marvellous industrial 
development of Japan. 

In order that the Society may have a 
satisfactory depôt with a sure tenure, a 
site and suitable property on what was 
the Foreign Concession have been secured 
at a most reasonable rate, the cost being 
defrayed from the Centenary Fund. The 
accompanying photograph shows the build- 
ing as it is, but unfortunately it will 
lose much of its rural appearance, when 


By the Rev. J. H. Ritson 


Secretary of the Bible Society 


the builder has transformed it into a 
business establishment. 

Three years ago a territorial division 
of Japan was made as an experiment — 
the north-east being assigned to the 
American Bible Society, and the south- 
west to the National Bible Society of 
Scotland in partnership with ourselves. 
A constitution defining the relationships 
and spheres of labour of the Societies was 
drafted, and two Committees were ap- 
pointed, one in Yokohama and one in 
Kobe. 

I met the Kobe Committee, over 
which Bishop Foss, of the S.P.G., presides. 
The chief item of business was to make 
recommendations for the future and 
permanent organization of the work. 
We also discussed the question of the sell- 
Ing prices of Scriptures. Our most popu- 
lar book in Japan is a New Testament 
which costs the Society Ifd. (apart from 
administration expenses), and is sold at 
I4d. (5 sen) per copy. It was felt that 
it would be a calamity to raise the price 
of this book. 

At 5 p.m. we held a colporteurs' 
meeting. Besides the depôt staff, there 
were twenty-four Japanese colporteurs 
present, those within easy distance of 
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A Day at our Kobe Depót 





Kobe having been invited. As they 
were to meet a London Secretary, the 
majority of them came in European 
dress, and all felt it incumbent upon them 
to sit on chairs rather than on mats. 
There was a lantern with acetylene light 
under the control of our Sub-agent Mr. 
Lawrence, and the first slide was a hymn 
in Japanese character. Unfortunately, 
the wrong tune was pitched. Now the 
Japanese—the adults at all events—are 
not too musical when there are no diffi- 
culties, but they make a woeful noise 
when each according to his light tries to 
accommodate words and tunes never 
made to go together. After one verse 
it was decided to start again. A tune 
born in the American Civil War, well 
known on the other side of the Atlantic 
as “' Marching through Georgia,” was 
started. There was no doubt this time, 


and our colporteurs sang with a vigour 
of spirit and a volume of sound that 
did credit to their lungs 


their hearts. 
C. T. Warren, 


as well as 
After prayer, led by the 


Rev. of the CM.S., 


FOR A DEPOT IN KOBE. 
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THE PROPERTY RECENTI.Y ACQUIRED BY THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


Mr. Parrott expounded the slides —mostly 
tinted photographs from the illustrations 
in our Popular Reports. Magic lanterns 
are as perverse in Japan as at home. 
À slide may be put in the carrier in eight 
different ways, and only one is right. 
One slide showing a page from the Latin 
Vulgate appeared in the seven ways 
which are wrong, before it appeared in 
the one which is right. But the mishap 
put Mr. Parrott's audience into a cheerful 
mood, and in all things in life cheerfulness 
is half the battle. 

After the lantern exhibition, refresh- 
ments were provided in Japanese fashion. 
À weak warm green fluid—the tea—was 
poured into little cups without handles, 
and served without sugar or cream cr 
even milk, and each guest was provided 
with cakes in a bag. It is not quite 
correct etiquette to eat the cakes at 
once—they should be saved. But as the 
colporteurs were hungry—the time for 
their evening meal being past—some of 
them again decided on European habits and 
consumed the good things there and then. 
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A series of 
addresses fol- 
lowed, the first 
being given by 
Colporteur Suga- 
nama, a young 
man of about 
thirty, and a 
member of the 
Sei Ko Kai (the 
union of the 
American,  Ca- 
nadian, and 
English Episco- 
pal Churches), 
who is supported 
as a colporteur 
by a lady im 
England. He 
spoke fluently 
about his recent 
visit to the 
Luchu Islands, 
describing the 
customs of the 
people and telling of the warm vwel- 
come given to him everywhere, especially 
by the Governor, who bought onc of 
the best-bound Bibles and although not 
himself a Christian expressed his ad- 
miration for the work Christians are 
doing. Though the B.F.B.S. helped to 
publish two Gospels, the Acts, and Romans 
in the Luchu dialect as long ago as 1855, 
they are no longer needed. The inhabi- 
tants of the islands speak Japanese, and 
Suganama sold about 800 volumes of 
Japanese Scriptures —the Dest sales 
being among students and the de- 
mand for better bound books being 
considerable. 

The next address was given by 
Colporteur Maruyama, who is about 
forty, and is a member of the Baptist 
Church. He was a Buddhist and as 
such emigrated to America, but thcre 
became a Christian under the teaching 
of Moody's Institute at Northficld. Being 
fred with a desire to give the Bible to 
his fellow countrymen, he worked his 
passage back to Japan as a cabin-boy 
and volunteered for service at the Bible 
House. He is now a most faithful and 
efficient worker. Maruyama told the 
story of the house-to-house Bible cam- 
paign at Osaka during 1900, and hopes 


THE JAPANESE COLPORTEURS WHO MET 
MR. RITSON IN KOBE. 





Our Suh-agent, Mr. Alexander Lanvenca, 
ts partly visible on the extreme left. 


to be allowed to plan a similar visitation 
of Kyoto. 

Colporteur Kogo followed. He is an 
older man, and is unmistakably a member 
of the Salvation Army. He sang a 
“ poem ” written by himself to a “ tune,” * 
also of his own composition, and then 
told us he always sings this in the streets 
and inns and succeeds in getting an 
audience— and I believe it. He then 
addresses the crowd on thcir need of the 
Christ revealed in the Book he is selling. 
No one could listen either to the song or 
the tune without being impressed. Every 
man has his characteristic modus operandi, 
and Kogo succeeds with his. 

I gave an address, interpreted by Mr. 
Warren, on the duty of giving the Gospel 
of Christ to all men, and of the joy 
to be found even in suffering for the 
attainment of this end. Another hymn 
was sung with great vigour, and wc all 
prayed. Colporteur Fuji pleaded for the 
increasing usefulness of the staff in the 
extension of the Kingdom of God. “ As 
the Lord of hosts builds a castle in 
Japan for the defence of righteousness, 
may we be used as the cement between 
the stones.” Colporteur Ikeno, after a 
few words expressing his gratitude for 
the conference, bowed his head, gave 
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thanks for the 
privilege of 
being engaged 
in so great a 
work, and 
prayed very 
earnestly for an 
abundant bles- 
sing on “the 
great Commit- 
tees directing 
Bible affairs 
throughout the 
world.” 

All present 
united in the 
Lord's Prayer, 
and after 
another hymn 
the benediction 
brought a most 
memorable 
meeting to a 
close. It was 
difficult to get 
the colporteurs 
to go; they 
seemed in- 
clined to con- 
tinue in prayer 
“and praise, but 
the hour was 
getting late. 
It was natural 
that the sub- 
jJect of conver- 
sation around 
the table at our 
evening  meal 
should turn on 
the power of 
the Living 
Christ to save. 
On every side 
mn Japan there 





A JAPANESE PILGRIM, 


Our New Vice-Presidents 

The following have accepted the office of Vice-President of the Society :—the 
Bishop of Exeter; the Bishop of Southampton; the Bishop of Mombasa ; the Dean 
of Peterborough; the Rev. Dr. J. B. Paton, of Nottingham; Sir George Smith, of 
Truro; R. Gillespie, Esq., of Melbourne ; J. Rice Lewis, Esq., of Liverpool; J. Pollard, 


Esq.; D. Wellby, Esq.; I. P. Werner, Esq. 


are signs of His 
working, and 
missionaries 
without excep- 
tion are hope- 
ful. The future 
Is bright—in sc 
far as the 
Churches pro- 
vide the means 
for advance and 
dedicate them 
to God Jin 
prayer. 


8 B&B 


Last year the 
British Bible 
Societies” sales 
by colportage in 
Japan were the 
highest on re- 
cord in the his- 
toryof our work 
in that country, 
more than 62 
per cent. of the 
Agency's total 
sales for the 
year having 


been effected in 


this depart- 
ment.  Sixty- 
eight men have 
been employed, 
and twenty- 
seven worked 
continuously 
throughout the 
year. Our total 
circulation in 
Japan last year 


was 173,571 
copies. 


At the Book-Shop in Kirin 


E are now the happy possessors 
of a Christian Book-shop on one 
of the main thoroughfares of 

Kirin. “Shop” did I callit? Perhaps 
“stall” would describe it better. Itis just 
a corner cut off our Street Preaching Hall — 
little more, in fact, than a piece of the 
verandah ; and the public halts a minute 
on the narrow footpath, leans over the 
little counter, buys a 7-cash St. Mark, or a 
5-cent. New Testament, and goes its way. 

Our manager would, I am sure, win 
the commendation of the authorities at 
the Bible House for his conscientiousness. 
The empty packing-cases are placed onc 
by one on the footpath, with a big notice, 
“This box for sale.” And the other day 
he triumphantly brought me 3s. 6d. which 
he had got for the tin lining of one of 
these boxes. 

But what of the Bible and its errand 
here at the ends of the earth? Quite 


lately in examining a number of candi- 
dates for baptism I made a point of 
inquiring how each one had come to 
in Christ. 


believe One man told this 


story : 





A CLASS OF WOMEN INQUIRERS, 
KIRIN. 


Photos by the Rev. 
4. R. Crawford. 


By the Rev. A. R. Crawford 


of the Irish Presbyterian Mission, Manchuria 





WOMEN 'S READING 
CLASS, KIRIN. 


Their reading-book is 
the New Testament. 


“Iwas in Yu Chia-tun and saw in a 
house a Gospel which the people there 
had bought from a colporteur and thrown 
aside as unintelligible. From the moment 


my eyes lighted on it I was greatly at- 


tracted by it, and read and read 
till the meaning dawned on me. IT 
found the Pearl of great price.” 
He was one of the brightest of all 
the candidates, though quite a poor 
young man. 

Our cook, another candidate, was 
on probation for seven years, and 
might have been baptized long ago. 
I never, I think, met a more thor- 
oughly faithful man. During the 
Boxer troubles he lived at Hun- 
chun, “growing onions and studying 
his New Testament.” 

The only other I need tell about 
is a well-to-do man, head of a big 
family, who was in official employ 
for many years. What first at- 
tracted him was hearing that the 
Christians had a book which told 
that a man had really been raised 
from the dead. He went to buy a 
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New Testament, more 
out of curiosity than 
anything else. The 
Evangelist told him 
how the reading of 
this book must affect 
his life —revolutionize 
it—if any good was 
to come. 

“Tam afraid I am 
too old to change my 
manner of life now!” 
“But it isn't a matter 
of your doing, but of 
God working the change 
for you.” The man 
beleved the word 
which had been spoken 
to him and then went 





itsclf on next Sunday, 
when along with eight 


others he is to be 
welcomed into the 
membership of the 
Church. 


We have a huge 
district, stretching 
from the border of 
Siberia to the frontier 
of Korea, which wc are 
trying to work with a 
very small supply of 
Scriptures. The last 
consignment of New 
Testaments and Bibles 
which came up was all 
bought up in a fort- 
night and we have had 





his way. Now the A 


visible result will «how 


Eight New Versions 


HE names of the new versions added 
year by year to the Society's list 
and reported at its annual meetings 

necessarily carry very little significance 
with them to the largcr part of the 
audience. It is nevertheless true that 
each fresh version provides a fresh illus- 
tration of some aspect of the Society's 
many-sided work. The eight entirely 
new languages added during 1900-7 are 
eight more examples of this fact. Let 
us examine these versions in order. 

1. NAGPURIYA. This language is 
spoken to the west and south-west of 
Chhota Nagpur in the Bengal Presidency, 
and is a sub-dialect of Bhojpuri, itself 
one of the three Bihari languages, belong- 
ing to the same group as Bengali, Oriya, 
and Asami. Nagpuriya is spoken by 
about 600,000 people; but inasmuch as 
it differs to no great extent from Bhojpuri, 
this version will probably reach a very large 
number of the twenty nullion people who 
use the latter tongue. These folk form 
one of the fighting nations of India. 


BIBLEWOMAN AT 
WORK, KIRIN, 


to send off post-haste 
for more. 


SE 


By Crayden Edmunds, M.A. 


They took a prominent part in the Mutiny 
of 1857, and now furnish many recruits 
to the Indian native army. They migrate 
to all parts of India, and many of them 
are found in the British Colonies. In the 
great cities, such as Calcutta, they are 
commonly employed as darwáns, or door- 
keepers, while outside Calcutta they are 
employed under the same name by the 
Zamindars to kcep their tenants in order. 
They are as fond as an Irishman of a 
stick, whose praises the Bhojpuri National 
Anthem sings, as follows : | 


Great the virtucs of the Stick | 
Kecp a Stick with you alway— 
Night and day, well or sick. 


When a river you must cross, 
If you'd save your life from loss, 
Have a stout Stick in your hand : 
It will guide you safe to land. 


When the angry dogs assail, 

Sturdy Stick will never fail, 

Stick will stretch each yelpirg hound 
On the ground. 
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If an enemy you see, 

Stick will your protector be. 
Sturdy Stick will fall like lead 
On your foeman's wicked head. 


Well doth poet Girdhar say 
(Keep it caretully in mind) 

“ Other wcapons leav> behind, 
Have a Stick with you alway.” 


The significance of the new version 
of the Gospel in this tongue is further 
evidenced by the fact that people speaking 
Munda and Dravidian languages in the 
same district are beginning to give up 
their own tongues and adopt Nagpuriya. 

The Gospel of St. Matthcw, translated 
by the Rev. P. Eidnaes, of the Gossner's 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, in co-opera- 
tion with the Rev. E. H. Whitley, of the 
S.P.G., is being published as an instalment 
towards the complete New Testament in 
this language, and illustrates three points 
in the policy of the Bible Society. First, 
the policy of giving the Scriptures to 
every man in his mother-tongue. The 
Hindi Bible can indeed be used in this 
part of Chhota Nagpur, but only by 
educated peopke. It is unintelligible to 
the ordinary villager, and the Society has 
therefore determined to seize this oppor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE VICTORIA FALLS, 
ZAMBESI RIVER. 
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tunity of giving to the poor and unedu- 
cated the Word of God in Nagpuriya, the 
language of hearth and home. Secondly, 
1t illustrates the policy of using the form 
of writing familiar to the people. The 
Hindi Bible is printed in the square, 
stiff, Devanagar character, but the Nag- 
puriya Scriptures are being printed in the 
more familiar Kaith:i character, which is 
the script of commerce and every-day 
correspondence all over Northern Índia. 
Thirdly, it illustrates the policy of covering 
the field with vernacular versions. This 
version fills in a gap. In the north-east 
of the district covered by Nagpuriya 
there is the Magadhi; in the south and 
east, we find Oriya and Bengali; and in 
the south and west the Society has 
recently published Gospels in Chhattis- 
garhi. Only to the north is a vernacular 
version still lacking. 

2. DiMASA. This word is said to 
mean the people of the Great River. Itis 
the name of a tribe inhabiting the Hills 
of Assam, between the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and the Hills of Manipur. The 
“ Great River ” referred to in the name is 
either the Dhansiri or the Brahmaputra ; 
if the latter, it would seem to show that 
these people have ascended to their 
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Eight New Versions 


present habitat from the Assam valley. 
Another name for their language is Hslls 
Kachari, by which it is distinguished from 
Plains Kachar: or Bodo, in which the 
Society published two Gospels in gos. 
The Dimasa and Bodo people belong to 
the same stock, but their languages now 
differ very considerably. 

Here again, the Society's policy of 
covering the field is illustrated. A glance 
at the map of Assam will show that up 
to this year we have had, in a straight 
line from west to east, the following 
versions: Garo, Khasi, and Manipuri; 
but between Khasi and Manipuri, there 
was a considerable gap. This will now be 
filled by Dimasa, in which the Society is 
publishing St. Mark. It has been trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. H. Williams, of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission. In 
printing Dimasa the choice of the char- 
acter has had to be determined by en- 
vironment. No indigenous character 
exists in the country. But to the west 
in Khasi, and to the east in Manipuri, the 
Scriptures have already been printed m 
the Roman character. The Society has 
therefore adopted the same character for 
Dimasa. In the case of Bodo, on the 
other hand, the Bengali character was 
employed, because it is surrounded by 
the Asami language, which uses that 
character. 

3. Hwa Miao. A full account of this 
version appeared in the June number of 
THE BiBLE IN THE WoRrLD. We need 
only here note that the point of policy 
illustrated by it is the necessity for 
supplying Scriptures to build up a young 
and growing Christian community. 

4. Bontoc-IcoroT. The Igorots in- 
habit the central mountain country of 
Luzon, the largest of the Philippine 
Islands. The name [gorot means moun- 
tain dwellers; but they call themselves 
I-pa-kao or I-fu-gao, that is people. The 
word Bontoc is a Spanish corruption of the 
Igorot name Fun-tak, the common native 
word for mountain. The Gospel of St. 
Mark has been prepared by the Rev. 
W. €. Clapp, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, who was the first 
to learn the language, reduce 1t to 
writing, and evangelize the people. It 
is now being printed, and when printed 
will become a spiritual weapon for bringing 
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these wild, primitive head-hunters under 
the control of Christ. The degradation 
of a race furnishes to the Bible Society 
no ground for denying them the Scriptures: 
it is rather a reason for giving them this 
treasure, 1f possible. Nor is it without 
significance that the Society is now 
providing the Gospel of St. Mark, alike for 
these fierce head-hunters and also for 
the quiet, earnest seekers after God 
among the Hwa Miao. The Gospel is 
for all, and is adapted to the needs of 
all. 

5. TuNISIAN  CoLLOQUIAL  ÁRABIC. 
The Gospel of St. Luke is being pre- 
pared in this form of Arabic, to supply 
the needs of the illiterate, and especially 
of women, in and around Tunis. Edu- 
cated men are able to read the Arabic 


“Bible, but to the uneducated it is practi- 


cally unintelligible. The same problem 
therefore, which met us in the case of 
Nagpuriya, faces us here once again, and 
the Society acts on the same principle in 
both cases. But although this version 
is for the uneducated, the Society takes 
special pains to provide, even for these, 
a thoroughly good version, and has there- 
fore submitted the original MS. for 
thorough revision to a committee of 
missionaries well acquainted with the 
Tunisian vernacular. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that in every case the Bible 
Society does its utmost to secure a 
translation which shall really express the 
mind of the sacred writers, and itself be 
free from vulgarity, even though couched 
in the simple language of ordinary home 
life. 

6. ILa. Rhodesia is one of the parts of 
Africa most recently brought within the 
realm of Great Britain. It isalsosteadily 
being brought within the realm of Christ ; 
and, one after another, its languages are 
being pressed into the service of the 
Gospel. Our Society has already, in the 
south, Tabele: in the north, Shona and 
Karanga; and to the west of Tabele, 
Kalafia : and now, for the north-west of 
Rhodesia, about 200 miles north of the 
Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, a trans- 
lation of St. Mark has been made by the 
Rev. E. W. Smith and the Rev. W. 
Chapman, of the Primitive Methodist 
Mission, in the 7/a language. This tongue 
has only recently been reduced to writing ; 
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but already Mr. Smith has prepared a 
grammar, and it is expected that the 
version will be available not only for the 
Ba-lla, but also for the Ba-Tonga people, 
who are their near neighbours, and whose 
dialect differs but little from Ila. Al 
this varied Bible work mm Rhodesia, which 
includes the complete New Testament in 
Tabele and in Shona, illustrates the 
importance of gaining a sure foothold 
for the Scriptures before the advent of the 
trader, thus forearming the people against 
those evils which so frequently accompany 
the introduction of commerce among 
simple, primitive races. 

7 and 8. TASARIKI AND PAAMA. The 
list of versions for the New Hebrides is 
rapidly growing, and this year we chronicle 
the addition of two more translations. 
Tasariki is the language of the south- 
western part of the island of Espirito 
Santo—an island for which the Society 
has already provided three versions. At 
first sight it seems most strange that in 
such a small island so many versions should 
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A BRANCH OF THE BREAD- 
FRUIT TREE, NEW HEBRIDES. 
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be imperatively needed. The explanation 
lies in the fact that in their heathen state 
the various tribes had no intercourse with 
each other, except at the spear's point, 
and their languages, which are probably 
referable to one ancient original, have 
been left to develop, each on its own 
lines, to such an extent that they are now 
mutually unintelligible. One part of the 
great task of the Bible in the New He- 
brides is to break down such middle walls 
of partition, by spreading among these 
disunited tribes the message in their own 
tongues of the great unifying love of God. 
Tbus, by bringing them into the social 
and spiritual communion of the Christian 
Church, and making them members of 
one Body, it helps to fuse together their 
now distinct dialects. In publishing St. 
John in Tasariki and St. Mark in Paama, 
which is spoken on a still smaller island, 
our Society once again acts upon its 
principle of not denying even to the 
least and lowest of men a knowledge of 
the Gospel of the grace of God. 
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OLD CATRO FROM 
THE NILE. 





With our Colporteurs in the Nile Delta 


NE evening in March I set out from 
O Alexandria in company with Mr. 
Hooper, the superintendent of our 
colporteurs in Egypt. We were to spend 
the night at one of the provincial capitals 
in the Delta, wherc we secured a room in 
a sinall hotel kept by a Syrian. I had not 
long been aslceep when a stentorian voice 
raised a loud, mournful cry just under 
our window ; 1t was taken up by another 
voice in the near distance, and then again 
further off, until at last it died away. In 
the morning I discovered that this weird 
cry which had awakenced me consisted of 
certain words from the Koran, passed on 
from one to another by the members of 
the night-watch, to show that they were 
awake and at their posts. We saw these 
men thc next morning, being dismissed 
after their muster, wrapped in big cloaks 
and armed with quarter-staves. 

An early train carried us on to another 
town, where it was markct-day. A strange 
sight was that market—hundreds of 
fellaheen, men and women, with here and 
there a Bedouin or a gipsy, while an 
occasional green turban marked one 
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claiming descent from the Prophet. Troups 
of camels, donkeys, cattle, buffalo, goats 
and sheep were being driven into the 
great market-place. The excitement of 
chaffering and bartering grew intense. 
All the interest in buying and selling would 
vanish for an Arab if he had to conduct 
his business on the lines of recognized 
prices. There were rows of vendors of 
various delicacies, including some very 
rotten fish which . was apparently 
considered particularly toothsome. Mov- 
ing in and out among the crowd were 
dispensers of water and other drinks. In 
one corner we came across a man 
with a bag-full of panpipes of his own 
manufacture; he was playing himself, 
and around him an eager crowd were 
providing themselves with music. 

But we had not come merely to see the 
market, so, after lunch at the house of a 
hospitable missionary, Mr. Hooper, the 
misstonary, and I, together with a colpor- 
teur, set out on donkeys to ride to a large 
village two miles off. Our way lay through 
fields, by the side of the ditches which 
convey the Nile water hither and thither, 


In the Nile Delta 


On our arrival we paid a call, as is 
proper, on the Omdeh, or chief man 
of the village, who received us most 
courteously, with: many salaams and 
expressions of pleasure. Permission 
was obtained to take one or two 
photographs, and, in order to re-charge 
my camera, the Omdeh allowed me 
to go into his reception-room. Here 
I noted the stand of rifles which are 
dealt out every evening to the nmight- 
watch who make a cordon round the 
village. | 

After coffee had been served, |. 
those who had Arabic at their dis- 
posal entered into conversation. 1 
asked Mr. Hooper to express to the 
Omdeh the interest I had found in 
tracing the dependence of the country 
on the waters of the Nile, adding 
that this made vivid the meaning of 
the Prophet's words, “ Everything 
shall live whithersoever the river 
cometh,” and was a living picture of 
the influence of real religion. This 
remark opened the way for an earnest E OF OUR EGYPTIAN 
conversation. One of the head-men COLPORTEURS ON TOUR. 
of the village at once took up the 





reference to the Nile, and said that the true religion, and then descanted on the 
Nile came Esp from God and so did claims of the Muhammadan creed. From 
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MR. HOOPER AND AN EGYPTIAN Photos by the Rev. 
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time to time Mr. 
Hooper was able 
by a sentence to 
give me some 
idea of the way 
in which the 
argument un- 
folded itself. It 
was noteworthy 
that the small 
village boys who 
gathered round 
were not allowed 
to remain within 
earshot. Atlast 
something like 
this remark was 
made by the 
Moslem: “Adam 
has taught us, 
David has 
taught us, Jesus 
has taught us; 
which of them 
ought we to 
love?” At once 


In the Nile Delta 


the reply was given: “ If you fell into the 
river, and there were many men on the 
bank, and one of them jumped in to save 
you, which once would you love ?” And 
so the old Gospel of Redemption was 
presented. As this dis- 
cussion proceeded, the 
colporteur tactfully 
brought out his books, 
which excited much in- 
terest. One venecrable old 
sheikh took up a large 
edition of the Arabic Bible 
with references, and, at 
Mr. Hooper's suggestion, 
read aloud the first 
Psalm, saying when he 
ended that the words 
were good.  Meanwhile 
other men of the village 
who had been standing 
round while we talked, 
were examining Old Tes- 
tament and Gospel Por- 


WATER-CARRIERS WHO HAVE BEEN 
FILLING THE SKINS FROM THE NILE, 


tions, some of which were purchased. T 
gave an Arabic Bible to the Omdeh 
as a reminiscence of the visit paid by a 
stranger from England. Another of the 
company obtained a New Testament, 
in which the missionary wrote from the 
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Pholos by the Rev. H. 4. Raynes. 


Koran in Arabic a sentence, which trans 
lated runs thus : 

“O people of the Book, ye are not 
founded on anything until ye set up the 
Law and the Gospel.” 





| A MUHAMMADAN PLACE 
| OF PRAYER, 


Refusing a 
very hearty an- 
vitation to stay 
for supper, we 
remounted our 
donkeys with 
many more sa- 
laams and expres- 
sions of good-will, 
and rode back 
through the fields, 
passing on the way 
a  Muhammadan 
prayer place in the 
fields, to which a 
fellah will have 
recourse at the ap- 
pointed hours of 
prayer. 

On our return 
to our quarters, 
we met another of 
the Society's colporteurs who, like our 
companion that afternoon, was a truc 
Arab-speaking Copt. Both these col- 
porteurs are earnest Christians and 
effective workers. 

Next morning we started early for 
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In the Nile Delta 


another big village of some 10,000 or 
12,000 inhabitants. The low, flat-roofed 
houses, built of mud bricks, seemed piled 
one upon another, so narrow were the 
streets. Here and there a two-storey house 
betrayed the home of some one more 
wealthy or important than the average 
fellah. Projecting from the side of one 
of these we saw a little wooden arm and 
hand: that carved bit of board was to 
ward off the evil cye. 
Another house had its out- 
side walls whitewashed and 
then covered with rude 
frescoes, ornamentation in- 
dicating the home of one 
who had made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. In this village 
I first came into touch with 
the Coptic community. On 
some steps outside the little 
Coptic church, we found a DT 
few Coptic boys who were | 
having very rudimentary | 
instruction from a blind 
man. The school broke up 
on our arrival, and we were | 
conducted into the little | 
church where one of the 
lads stood at the lectern, | 
and in the strange chanting | 
fashion employed in their | 
services, demonstrated his 
powers of reading the Gos- | 
pels in the Coptic Liturgy. 
The building was very dirty | 
and ill-kept ; indeed all that | 
I saw of Coptic Christi. |. 
anity made me marvel that [71 
it had continued to exist 
amid the prevailing  Mu- 
hammadanism. Soon the 
Coptic priest appeared and 
made us welcome. Meanwhile, the col- 
porteur was showing his books in the 
courtyard outside, and sold a New Tes- 
tament to one who was evidently a 
leader amongst the Copts of that village. 

As we passed on through the narrow 
streets the colporteur and Mr. Hooper 
entered into conversation with men sitting 
in their little open shops or with others 
standing about in groups, displaying their 
books with the constant question “ Can 
you read ? ” and then explaining what the 
book was and what it could do. There 
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A COPTIC PRIEST AND BLIND SCHOOL» 
MASTER OUTSIDE A CHURCH, 


was no difficulty in securing an audience 
at any corner, and a fair number of books 
were sold. Some men said that they had 
puchased on a previous occasion, and 
had the Ingil at home. The book of 
Genesis seemed a very favourite portion 
with the people. Sometimes words were 
dropped which might have led to diffi- 
culty; but Mr. Hooper's thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic and appreciation of the 





The school is 
held on the steps. 


native character always enabled him to 
deal with an awkward critic or a bad- 
tempered opponent in such a way that 
good-will resulted. 

Just before leaving the village, we met 
a Bey, one of the leading men of wealth 
1n the neighbourhood. Chairs were brought 
out and time spent in conversation, 
with the inevitable coffee, and again 
we had to decline a hearty invitation 
to stay. I walked back through the 
fields to the town, in order to take 
the tran to Alexandria, and so my 
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experience of Delta colportage came 
to an end. 

The effect of these two interesting 
days was a profound impression of 
the value of such work. The Moslem 
starts with a certain regard for the 
four Sacred Books of which he has 
heard: the Taurator Law, the Zaboour 
or Psalms (including the Prophetical 
writings) the Injil or Gospel, and the 
Koran. The last book he knows well. 
Sentences from the Koran are chanted 
by a Moslem at his work, and its teach- 
ing enters into every phase of his life. 
His reverence for it is beyond de- 
scription. Unfortunately, whilst 1t 
recommends attention to the other 
three books, 1t also prejudices him 
against their teaching, for it tells 
him that the Christians have cor- 
rupted the Injil to make it suit 
their doctrine. Moreover, the teach- 
ing that God can have a Son is alto- 
gether opposed to the cardinal dogma 
in the Moslem creed that God 1s One. 
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AT WORK. 


Nevertheless, these people read and 
examine the Scriptures—and, let me add, 
schools are multiplying and the art 
of reading grows apace. In reading the 
New Testament they are brought face to 
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face with the person and character 
of Jesus Christ, and so the ques- 
tion is unconsciously introduced 
into their minds, “ Under which 
King?” THE BiBLE IN THE 
WoRLD recently contained a pa- 
thetic story ofa Moslem merchant 
and his wife who had been led 
to the parting of the ways by 
reading the New Testament, and 
who felt as they compared the 
characters of Muhammad and 
Jesus that there could be but one 
answer. Moslems in all conditions 
of life are being brought to face 
this question by means of the 
Scriptures. We thank God for 
the work of the Bible Society im 
Egypt, and we pray that the 
English occupation, may be a 
prophecy of the occupation of their 
hearts by the teaching of the Book 


which it is our privilege to distribute. 
Spcaking from wide experience, the Angli- 
can Bishop in Jerusalem declares that 
“probably the most powerful missionary 
in Bible lands is the Bible Society.” 
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A Bemba 
Grammar 


By Crayden 


Edmunds, M.A. gr mé 


MONG all the b ru = == 

great families = 

of languages, * 
there is scarcely one 
more deeply inter- 
esting than the Ban- 
tu family, which practically covers Africa 
south of the Equator. Every year ásia 
us some new information 
about the languages of 
this family, and every 
year the Bible Society 
is publishing some por- 
tion of Scripture in a 
Bantu tongue which has 
been but recently brought 
under the yoke of the 
Gospel. Last ycar the 
Society published St. 
Mark in the Bemba lan- 
guage, and now the Ox- 
ford Press has just pub- 
lished a Bemba Grammar. 
The facts were collected 
and systematized Dy 
Father Schoeffer of the 
White Fathers Mission 
Community, whose manuscript was trans- 
lated by Mr. J. H. West Sheane, District 
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n the Bemba country. 
book has 


been arranged 
by Mr. A. €C. Madan, 
formerly of the Univer- 
sities' Mission to Central 
Africa, who is at present 
engaged on the immense 
task of collecting informa- 
tion about the various 
Bantu tongues, and spe- 
cially those hitherto but 
little known. 

We need scarcely say 
that, under Mr. Madan's 
expert supervision, the 
book is well arranged ; 
and we would call special 
attention to the simplifi- 
cation introduced by clas- 
sifying nouns according 
to the mode of forming 


May we indulge in the hope 
that it is only an instalment towards 


more complete informa- 
tion about this language ? 
A dictionary and a few 
folk-tales, taken down 
from the mouths of Bem- 
ba people, or if possible 
a more extended Chres- 
tomathy, would furnish 
completely the student 
of this particular tongue 
and would be a large 
contribution towards the 
comparative study of the 
whole of the Bantu 
family. 

The Bemba tongue is 
one of increasing import- 
ance. It is spoken over 
an extensive area, bound- 
ed on the north and south 
by Lakes Tanganyika 


A Bemba Grammar 


PAYING THE NATIVES THEIR WEEK'S 
WAGES IN FOOD, BEMBA COUNTRY. 


and Bangweolo, and on the west by the 
Luapula and Lake Mweru, but both 
westward and eastward its scope is 
widening. Our Society is therefore to 
be congratulated on having been the first 
to provide these people with a book in 
their own tongue, and the Bemba people 
are also to be congratulated on being 
among the stead- 
ly increasing 
number of those 
whose literature 
has commenced 
with a portion 
ot the Word of 
God. 

Bemba  pre- 
sents all the 
remarkable fea- 
tures of the Ban- 
tu family. Itis 
a matter for in- 
creasing wonder 
to find the Bantu 
peoples, morally 
so degraded, pos- 
sessed of lan- 
guages compared 
with which our 





The Bantu verb is 
a most delicate in- 
strument of speech. 
By means of suf- 
fixes and prefixes 
lt canexpress shades 
of meaning which 
we can only render 
by a clumsy para- 
phrase. Not only 
can it indicate the 
ordinary ideas of 
past, present, and 
future, but it can 
give with ease a 
kind of perspective 
view of time and 
space: its form 
shows at once 
whether an event 
happened to-day, 
or in the immediate 
past, or in the re- 
mote past, and 
whether an object is at hand, or near, 
or far away. Here are a few of the 
forms made from the root 4yang-a, mean- 
ing swzep: na-pyanga = I am sweeping; 
m-pyanga = I sweep regularly; nim- 
pyanga == I have done sweeping, have 
swept thoroughly; nali-pvanga — 1 swept 
yesterday ; náli-pyanga = 1 swept long 


“a =“ 
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The food |s kasarva roots 
(tapioca) and sugar-cane. 
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own tongue 
might almost be 
called barbarous. 
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AN IRON-SMELTER'S HUT IN 
THE RBEMBA COUNTRY. 
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since; nale- 
pyanga=I used 
to sweep a while 


ago (but have 
ceased to do 
so); nala- 
pyanga=I am 
going to sweep 
immediately; 
nakula - byanga 
= [ am going 
to sweep regu- 
larly; nde- 
pyanga=I am 
going to sweep 
soon; nka- 
pyanga=I am 
going to sweep 
some day. 

In all the 
foregoing, the 
verb-stem re- 
mains unal- 
tered. But 
still further re- 
finements of 
meaning are 
introduced by 
modifying the 
verb-stem. 
For instance: 
pola = get well; but golelela = be per- 
manently cured; fwishya = finish; but 
pwishishishya — finish completely : eba = 
speak ; but ebana = talk together : uma = 
beat; but umana = beat each other: 
lula = stray ; but lufya = cause to stray: 
kwaka — be alight; but kwashya = set 
alight: tina = fear; but tfmishya — 
frighten: enda — walk; but endeshya = 
walk quickly. A most curious form is that 
which introduces the idea of action, the 
reverse of that indicated by the simple 
stem: thus we have kaka =: tie, Rakula 
= untie; longa — pack, longolola = un- 
pack ; lemba — write, lembulula = erase. 
In fact the Bantu verb presents almost 
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limitless possi- 
bilities. 
By means of 


prefixes, vari- 
ous shades of 
meaning are 


imparted to the 
noun, but not 
in such rich 
profusion as in 
the case of the 
verb; while the 
rule known as 


to - x 
SAO the Euphonic 
Geo . feia” JA "| 
day 7 o Hd Concord—by 
PM | which all 
"| words directly 


related to the 
subject of a 
sentence take 
a prefix in 
agreement with 
It, but varying 
according to 
the class of 
noun to which 
the subject 
belongs — gives 
to this family 
of languages 
a harmonious 
sound most pleasing to the ear. As ex- 
amples of modifications by the use of 
prefixes, the following may serve:— 
Ba-bemba = the Bemba people, Chi- 
bemba -= the Bemba language, and Lu- 
bemba = the Bemba country: or, again, 
mu-kungu a wild fig-tree, but li-Rungi 
—a wild fig. 

What a future, then, lies before these 
Bantu tongues! When they shall have 
been fully brought into the obedience of 
Christ, how clearly and distinctly will they 
be able to express, not, as heretofore, the 
degrading ideas of heathenism and fetish- 
ism, but the divine Message revealed by 
the Word of God! 
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A Motto of the Laymen's Missionary Movement :— 
The whole Duty of the Church is to preach the whole Gospel to the 


whole World. 
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The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S., Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


VI. The Book of Rites 


HE Book or 
Record of 
Rites con- 
sists of forty-nine 
short documents 
on ceremony, 
ritual and eti- 
quette. With 
one or two ex- 
ceptions it is not 
known by whom 
they were origi- 
nally written. 
There are tra- 
ditions and 
guesses regarding 
the authorship of 
some, but so well 
has time kept its 
secret that re- 
garding others there is not even a guess. 

Several of the documents are largely 
made up of records of conversations and 
discourses by Confucius, and the author- 
ship of these is loosely attributed to one or 
other of the better-known disciples of the 
Sage. But as some of these conversations 
are manifestly unauthentic — Confucius 
being only a figure-head, like Socrates in 
the Dialogues of Plato—they afford no 
clue to the authorship.  Moreover, several 
of them have a very decided Taoistic 
tinge, and could not, thercfore, have been 
written by an immediate disciple of 
Confucius. 

The Book of Rites was the latest com- 
piled of any of the Confucian Classics. It 
happened in this way. The two Rituals 
of the Chow dynasty, called the 7-J and 
the Chow-kwan, were the special aversion 
of the first emperor of the Ch'in dynasty, 
and suffered more than any of the classical 
books at the burning ordered by him im 
213 B.C. The dilapidated fragments which 
were afterwards recovered did not satisfy 
Chinese scholars. But during the eager 
search for tablets (we should say manu- 
scripts) during the two closing centuries 
of the old era, many documents on ritual 
came to light and were deposited in the 





THE HA-TA-MÊÉN, ONE OP THE 
CHIEF GATEWAYS OF PEKIN. 


imperial library. These were examined 
by Hou Ts'ang, one of the great scholars 
of the time, and a collection of 214 was 
made. A pupil of his, named Tai Teh, 
reduced them to 85, and a cousin of the 
latter, named Tai Sheng, further reduced 
them to 46, to which three other docu- 
ments were subsequently added in the 
early part of the second century of our 
era, making 49 documents in all. This 
condensation was found to be much 
superior to and more comprehensive than 
the two Chow Rituals, and was adopted 
as the Standard Ritual or Li Chi. In 
175 A.D. the work was engraved on stone 
slabs along with the other Confucian 
Classics. It may be remarked that the 
forty-nine documents or books of which 
the work is composed are of very unequal 
value, some being of great worth, others 
of scarcely any worth at all. They are 
also of very unequal length, varying from 
five to a hundred paragraphs. 

The work may be described as an in- 
formal history of manners and customs, 
rites and ceremonies in China before the 
Christian era. These are seldom given 
categorically or in the form of command- 
ments, but as narratives, dialogues and 
disquisitions. The aim is to teach by ex- 
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ample, precedent and natural fitness the 
feelings, actions, courtesies and cere- 
monies proper to every occasion and to 
every relationship of life. The work is, 
therefore, a mine of information regarding 
all things Chinese, and gives us a fuller and 
deceper insight into the Chinese mind and 
character than any, some say than all, of 
the other classical books.  M. Callery 
says, “ It is the most complete monograph 
which the Chinese nation has been able 
to give of itself to the rest of the human 
race.” Dr. S. Wells Williams thinks that 
“1t has done more than any other book to 
mould Chinese society and institutions.” 


The Value of Ritual 


The Chinese appear to attach more 
importance to forms and ceremonies than 
perhaps any other people. Confucius 
said, “ It is by the Odes that the mind is 
aroused; by the rules of propriety that 
the character is established, and by music 
that the finishing touch is given.” | The 
whole Chinese people acclaim this judg- 
ment of the Sage, and hold that rites and 
ceremonies have a great formative force 
and moral value. “* The educational and 


transforming power of ceremonies is subtle ; 
they stop depravity before it has taken 
form, causing men to move daily towards 
what is good and to keep themselves from 
evil without being themselves conscious 
of it. It was on this account that the 
ancient kings set so high a value upon 
them.” 

They have also immense political and 
social value. “ Of all the methods for the 
good government of men there is none 
more important than the use of cere- 
monies. The prince who is acquainted 
with ritual and music will ind the task of 
government easy and its burden light. 
Therefore let ceremonies and music have 
their course till all under heaven are filled 
with them, and then there will be nothing 
difficult in the government of men.” “Of 
all things by which the people live,” said 
Confucius, “the rites are the greatest. 
Without them they would have no means 
of regulating the services to the Spirits of 
Heaven and Earth or adjusting the re- 
lations between men.” “ Rites are to 
men what the steelyard and the measuring 
rod are to the trader, and what the rule 
and compass are to the mechanic.” 





VIEW OF CANTON CITY FROM THE 
WATER CLOCK TOWER. 
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“ Therefore,” said Confucius, “ let no one 
lightly discuss the subject of rites.” To 
the Chinese, and more or less to all Eastern 
peoples, ceremonies are the robes in which 
their best thoughts and feelings clothe 
themselves, and without which there is an 
uncomífortable sense of nakedness. 

The rites and ceremonies recorded or 
expounded in this work are varied, and 
touch life at many points, but they par- 
ticularly concern mourning and sacrifice. 
These two subjects occupy more than half 
the book. The mourning dress, mourning 
customs, mourning ceremonies, death and 
burial rites are given in minute detail. 
One wonders how the chief mourners ever 
survived the fearful ordeal of fasting, wail- 
ing and watching, day after day and week 
after week, which the rites entailed. A 
son mourning for a parent did not eat or 
drink for three days, and then only coarse 
rice and water. During the long mourning 
rites “ he never undressed, he occupied the 
mourning shed, and slept on straw with 
a clod for a pillow till his body became ill, 
and his limbs emaciated, needing the sup- 
port of a staff.” These death and burial 
rites very clearly imply a belief in the con- 
tinued existence of the dead, yet the fact 
of a future life is nowhere definitely 
stated, though it is said, “ At death the 
body and the animal soul go downwards, 
and the intelligent spirit goes upwards.” 


Sacrifices 


Sacrifices are treated with great fulness 
and at great length. They were numerous 
and regarded as of primary importance. 
One-tenth of each year's revenue was spent 
upon them, and the whole people was 
required to contribute towards them. 
“ Of all ceremonies sacrifice is the greatest, 
and embraces all the relationships of men, 
human and divine. It is not a thmg 
coming to a man from without, but from 
within, and has its birth in his heart. When 
the heart is deeply moved expression is 
given to it by ceremonies, and therefore 
only men of ability and virtue can give 
complete exhibition to the idea of sacrifice.” 

The “ Son of Heaven” sacrificed to 
Heaven and Earth, to the four quarters, 
tothe hills and rivers, tothe land and grain, 
and presented the five domestic sacrifices. 
He also had seven ancestral shrines, at 
five of whiçh saçrifiçe was offered monthly, 


and at the other two once each season. 
There were also numerous smaller sacri- 
fices, which varied according to circum- 
stances. The sovereign was both spiritual 
and temporal head of the State, its high 
priest as well as its supreme lord. The 
two offices were one and indivisible. All 
the prescribed sacrifices were the expres- 
sion of praise and thanksgiving; none 
appear to have been propitiatory. The 
large number of sacrifices, the great im- 
portance attached to them, and the rever- 
ence with which they are treated, convey 
the impression that the ancient Chinese 
were a very devout and religious people. 
Yet there is not a line of dogmatic religious 
teaching in the book. 


Filial Piety 


Children, whatever their age, were re- 
quired to pay great deference to their 
parents, yield them implicit obedience, and 
render them cheerful service. Married 
sons, then as now, continued to live with 
their parents, and their wives had to 
honour and obey their parents-in-law in 
the minutest particulars and to wait upon 
them hand and foot. Ifa parent disliked 
a son's wife, the son had to put her away, 
however fond he might be of her himself ; 
and he must keep her, however much he 
disliked her, if his parents liked her. “If 
the parent be angry and beat him till the 
blood flows, he should not presume to 
be angry and resentful, but be more 
reverential and more filial.” | The parental 
authority was absolute. 

Filial piety as taught in this classic em- 
braces all the virtues, and is the bond of 
perfectness. He who fails in any duty 
whatever, fails in filial piety, and sins 
against his parents. “ Ifamanin his own 
house and privacy be not grave, he is not 
filial; if in serving his ruler he is not 
loyal, he is not filial; if in discharging the 
duties of his office he be not reverent, he 
is not filial; if with friends he be not sin- 
cere, he is not filial; if on the field of 
battle he be not brave, he is not filial.” 

The aged were honoured by all, and 
feasted at the public expense. When a 
man reached sixty he prepared his cofhin, 
and personally inspected 1t once a year; 
when seventy he examined it once a 
quarter, when eighty once a month, and 
when ninety daily. 
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ON A CREEK, SHANGHAI. 


According to these records China had 
a well-arranged educational system even 
in the days of the legendary emperor Shun, 
2255 B.C. Every village had its school, 
every county its college, and every pre- 
fecture its university. A boy began 
school life at six, passing gradually up- 
ward to the university, which embraced 
a nine years” course of study with annual 
examinations. The rules were many, and 
the discipline severe. Lads were capped 
at twenty and married at thirty. The 
education of girls appears to have been en- 
tirely in domestic duties. They assumed 
the hairpin at fiíteen, and were married 
at twenty. The whole duty of woman is 
summed up in the word obey: “ When 
young she should obey her father, when 
married obey her husband, and when a 
widow obey her son.” This is known as 
the “ Three obediences.” 

The separation between males and 
females even of the same family was very 
rigid. A wife under seventy years of age 
did not put any article of clothing on the 
same rack or into the same trunk as her 
husband's. Males and females did not 
eat together, nor hand anything to one 
another, but put it on the ground, or into 
a basket. 

Here and there throughout the book 
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some curious superstitions are mentioned 
incidentally. When the fox is dying it 
turns its head towards the mound where 
it was whelped,—an act of filial remem- 
brance. In early spring hawks are 
changed into doves, and moles into quails, 
and in autumn both are changed back 
again. At the time of the opening of the 
meres and dams the otter sacrifices a fish, 
and at the beginning of the hunting season 
the wolf sacrifices his prey. 

In an interesting but spurious quota- 
tion from Confucius, the effects of thestudy 
of each classic are stated thus : “ When you 
enter a state, you can know what subjects 
its people have been taught. If they are 
mild and gentle, sincere and good, they 
have been taught from the Book of Odes. 
If they have a wide grasp of things and are 
deeply versed in ancient lore, they have 
been taught from the Book of History. If 
they are large-hearted and generous, frank 
and honest, they have been taught from 
the Book of Music. If they are pure and 
still, refined and subtle, they have been 
taught from the Book of Changes. Iíthey 
are courteous and modest, grave and re- 
spectful, they have been taught from the 
Book of Rites. If they can adapt their 
words to the things of which they speak, 
they have been taught from the Annals.” 


Here and There 


Accepting the 
post of Honorary 
Foreign Member 
of the Bible 
Society, M. Che- 
domille  Mijato- 
vich, formerly 
Secrvian Minister 
in London, writes: 
“Tam sensible of 
the great honour 
which is done to 
mec, and appre- 
ciate it very 
highly. It cer- 
tainly deepens in 
me the conscious- 
ness of my duty 
to serve thc 
moral regenera- 
tion of my people 
by doing all I 
can to make the Bible the most popular 
book amongst the Servians.” 

A 


Writing from Prince Albert, Saskatche- 
wan, Archdcacon McKay remits £21 15s., 
the proceeds of the sale of New Testaments 
in the Crec language, which had been sup- 
plicd to him on “' missionary terms.” 


S BP GO 


At a recent meeting of the Committee of 
the British Guiana Auxiliary at Gcorge- 





THE TEMPORARY BOOTH ERECTED 
BY THE SEAFORTH METHODISTS 
AT THEIR OWN EXPENSE. 


SEATORTH WESLEYAN CHURCII, JAMAICA, 
WRECKED BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 


Out of their poverty, and in the midst of 
such misfortune, these people contributed 
£1 15s. 8d. at a Bible Society mecting. 





One hundred children were in this building 
only four minutes before the disaster. 


town, it was resolved, at the suggestion of 
Sir T. Crossley Rayner, that “ each member 
of the Committee should take a Collecting 
Card and begin by personally interesting his 
own friends so that he might get them and 
all charitably, liberally, and generously 
disposed persons to help the Bible Society, 
which appeals to all classes of the Com- 
munity.” 
o 8 8 

The Rev. W. Baillie, of the Weslcyan 
Mission, Morant Bay, Jamaica, sends an 
interesting ac- 
count of some 
lantern lectures 
which he has been 
giving on behalf 
of the Bible 
Socicty's work. 
At one place, Sea- 
forth, whcre the 
church was en- 
tirely ruined by 


the ecarthquake, 
and the people 
had erected a 


booth for worship 
at their own ex- 
pense, Mr. Baillie 
gave a lantern lec- 
ture—'* How we 
got our Bible ” — 
and preached a 
sermon on behalf 
of the Bible 
Society. He 
writes: “The 
people at this sta- 
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tion are poor, only earning on the average 
about 1s. per day. Yet out of their poverty 
and in the midst of their distress at the 
loss of their church, they contributed 14s. sd. 
on the Sunday, and £1 is. 3d. at the 
lantern lecture.” 


BB» 


From Sydney, New South Wales, Mr. C. 
E. Bowen sends us news of some encouraging 
work that is being done at Quirindi, where 
he established last year a Branch for the 
first time. Mr. Bowen says: “We were 
fortunate in securing a Mrs. Kinch as Se- 
cretary, and she started to interest young 
people in our work by forming a Girls" Club. 
Members undertook to <ell half-penny 
Gospels for twopence each, the profit being 
credited to the Society. Next Mrs. Kinch 
organized a Sale of Work, and aimed at 
getting £100. Gradually the interest widened, 
and last month an * All Nations Fair ' was 
held, the net result being well over f£100. 
This is splendid': for a first attempt, and 
already the example is being followed. I 
have just received a newspaper clipping 
from a small town in the south, giving 
details of a scheme that is on foot, called a 
“Young Disciples' Band,' the object being 
to collect funds for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, * the noblest Institution in the 
world."'' We congratulate our friends in 
New South Wales on these exccllent and 
encouraging developments. 
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At a time when delegates from all the 
Protestant societies in “China have bcen 
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gathering in a Centcriary Conference at 
Shanghai, it is eminently fitting that a new 
survey of Missions in China should be pub- 
lished. Probably no man is better qualified 
to compile such a work than the Editorial 
Secretary of the China Inland Mission. For 
years to come The Chinese Empire * will 
remain a standard book of reference on the 
subject. Mr. Broomhall has enlisted many 
able contributors. A separate chapter— 
written by some expert, generally a mission- 
ary on the spot—is devoted to cach province 
of the vast Empire ; while the editor himself 
supplies a general sketch of the history of 
Christian missions in China. The important 
subject of Bible translation reccives adequate 
treatment from Mr. Broomhall, who in fifty 
pages gives a useful digest of the mass of 
information collected for the Bible Society's 
Historical Catalogue and History of Versions, 
now in preparation. Portraits, illustrations, 
appendices and indexes, all contribute to 
the interest and value of the book. An 
accompanying volume, to be published 
shortly, will contain twenty-three maps of 
the provinces and dependencies of China ; 
these are based on the most recent surveys, 
and adopt the orthography sanctioned by 
the Chinese Imperial Post Office. Most 
heartily do we commend Mr. Broomhall's 
work as a mine of information, which is 
indispensable to any serious student of 
foreign missions in China. 


* “The Chinese Empire: a General and 
Missionary Survey.” Edited by Marshall Broom- 
hall, B.A.; with a Preface by Sir Ernest Satow, 
G.C.M.G. Morgan & Scott, 7s. 61. net. 
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Prayer which goes up apart may meet in 
Heaven. 
E. B. Pusey, 


The following special topics are suggested for this month : 


LET US PRAY— 


For all Missions working among the Jews, and especially that Israel may receive 


the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


For Russia and Siberia, and for the circulation of the Scriptures in the remotest 


corners of the Empire of the Tsar. 


For India in its unrest, that God's Holy Spirit may work with power. 
For the London Biblewomen and Nurses' Mission. 


For our colportage in Abyssinia. 


For the removal of hindrances in Egypt, Persia, and all Muhammadan lands. 
For a deeper conviction among all Christians of the urgency of the Missionary call 
and the possibility of meeting it in this generation. 


Our friends in London are warmly invited to the Bible Society's Monthly Prayer Meeting, 
held at the Bible House at 3.30 p.m. on the last Wednesday in each month. 
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Personalia 


Mr. Albert B. Helm of 
Wakkcrstroom is once of 
our Society's warm friends 
in the Transvaal. He be- 
longs to an old mission 
family, being the son of 
the late Rev. H. C. Helm, 
at whose station he was 
born fifty-four ycars ago. 
Educated at the Heidcl- 
burg public school and the 
South African College, Mr. 
Helm became hcadmaster 
of the Paarl Gymnasium, 
and then of the Murrays- 
burg Public School. Owing 
to failing health, he mi- 
grated to the Transvaal, 
and became a land-sur- 
veyor and farmer in the 
Wakkerstroom division, 
which he now represents 
in the Transvaal Parlia- 
ment, having been re- 
turned without a contest 
last spring. During the 
war Mr. Helm was taken 
prisoner, and was for some 
timeon parole in Durban. In January, 1907, 
he effcctively supported our Agent at the 
first public meeting held in Wakkerstroom 
for the Bible Society. 


» dB» 


Our depositary at Prague, Herr L. 
Stahlschmidt, has celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his appointment as one of the 
Society's employés. During these long ycars 
he has filled many posts of responsibility 
and difficulty, and the Society is indebted 
to him for his faithful scrvice, and for the 
ability with which he has carried out the 
duties committed to him. The development 
of our operations in Bohemia and Galicia 
is largely owing to Herr Stahlschmidt. 


 & 8 


The death of Guiseppe Ghelfi has removed 
one of the Society”s vetcran servants in Italy. 
After doing excellent work as a colporteur 
in the provinces of Bologna and Ferrara, 
he had charge of our depôt at Milan for 
nearly thirty years. During that long 
period he has always given perfect satis- 
faction to Signor Meille and his predecessor, 
not only by his capacity, punctuality, and 
energy in his work, but also in his zeal 
for spreading the Gospel. The depôt was 
often the rendezvous of inquirers, and 
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Ghelfi helped to lead not 
a few souls to the Saviour. 
In many respects he was 
the Agent's right-hand 
man, and worked on to 
the very last, dying in 
April, 1907. 
& 8 

With real regret we 
note that Herr Johann 
Rottmayer has retired from 
service in the Society's 
Vienna depôt. For six- 
and-thirty years Herr 
Rottmayer was the trusted 
assistant to Mr. Edward 
Millard and Mr. Henry 
Millard, and he has ren- 
dered them and Mr. Mor- 
rison valuable assistance 
in the management of our | 
field in Austro-Hungary. 
vv & 


The Society has lost 
a valued friend in the 
death of the Dowager 
Lady Brooke-Pechell, an 
Hon. Life Governor of the Bible Society, 
who was the Secretary of the Branch at 
Alton, Hants, from 1894, until two years 
ago, when ill health compelled her to resign 
all part in public work. Sir George Brooke- 
Pechell had previously been the Secretary 
of this Branch for twenty-five ycars. 


& B&B & 


With much regret, we record the death of 
Mr. G. Curling of Croydon, who for the last 
ten yearshas been an Honorary Life Governor 
of the Society; and of Dr. J. L Parke of 
Tideswell, who became an Honorary Life 
Governor in 19os. 


& &º B&B 


At the Primitive Methodist Church, King 
Street, Camden Town, a special sermon was 
preached on May 8th on behalf of the Society 
under the auspices of the Conference of the 
Connexion. The choice of preacher was 
singularly appropriate; the Rev. E. W. 
Smith, who delivered the sermon, being the 
leader of the Primitive Methodist Mission 
in North-West Rhodesia, where he and his 
colleague have just translated St. Mark's 
Gospel into the Ila language—as mentioned 
elsewhere in our present number-—which is 
being printed by the Bible Society. 
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The Bible in the World 


Our Duty 
towards 
God's Word 
By the. 
Rev. Andrew 
Murray. 


HE premises in Longmarket Street, Cape Town, form: 
erly occupied by the South Africa General Mission, 
have now been purchased by the Bible Society, with 

the aid of its Centenary Fund, and will henceforth be used 
as the headquarters of our South African Auxiliary at 
Cape Town. At the inaugural meeting on May 23rd, the 
President of the Auxiliary, the Rev. Andrew Murray, D.D., 
whose devotional works are so widely known and greatly 
valued in England, presided over a crowded assemblage, 
which included the Dean of Cape Town and numerous 
local clergy and ministers. In the course of a brief ser- 
vice dedicating the new premises to the Bible Society's work, 
the venerable chairman delivered the following address: 


It is a great privilege for me to be present here to- 
night to take part in this dedication service. I took 
cart in the laying of the foundation-stone of this 


building. It has been a place of blessing for many, and the birthplace of 
many for eternity. I thank God that as it is passing out of the hands of the 
former possessors, I have the assurance that it will still remain sacred. 1 wish 
the Committee joy that they now have a Bible House in Cape Town. Hitherto 
they had been like pilgrims wandering from place to place, but now they have 
their own abode. God grant that this new beginning may be the commencement 


of an era of renewed zeal and faith and 
power in the work which they have under- 
taken. There is need of much prayer 
for those to whom the work in this country 
is entrusted. The blessing which will 
come down on the work of the Bible 
Society so much depends on their wisdom 
and devotion. We realize what a large 
work there is to be done in South Africa ; 
what a large work among the Christians ; 
what a large work among the neglected 
ones; what a large work among the 
heathen. God grant that this work may 
be a work of saving and a work of prayer. 

In speaking on the dedication of this 
building to its new service for God, what 
shall I say, what can I say, but express 
a few thoughts on the blessed Word of 
God ? One is amazed at the miracle 
and the mystery of the Word of God— 
to think that God who is the Invisible 
One, who does not reveal Himself to eye 
and ear, has revealed to us here His own 
Divine thoughts, and that He has made 
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Our Duty towards God's Word 


them reproductive, so that God's power 
can come to us as we read. He breathed 
His own life into this Word, and through 
it that life comes to us. 

Take its history. Between Moses and 
Malachi there are a thousand vears. 
These men wrote under different circum- 
stances and in different periods of the 
world's history, and yet there is One 
Spirit through them all. In the New 
Testament, it is the same. Men of 
different character and education wrote, 
and 1n all the great principles and eternal 
truths they all agree—because they were 
all inspired by the same Divine Spirit, 
and were thus enabled to reveal the 
thoughts and plans of the Eternal God. 
And if I can find no other access to God, 
I have it in this Word. 

What is the reception the Word of 
God ought to have? No book in the 
world has been so maligned, so persecuted, 
so rejected, and has roused so much 
bitter opposition as the Bible; and al- 
though it had been said the time would 
speedily come when it would no longer 
be believed, yet we see the Bible triumph- 
ing, and through all persecution the Bible 
is extending its power and its rule. Think 
of the blessings the Book has brought. 
Think of the thousands who have gained 
stimulus to thought, inspiration and 
blessing. What other book in the world 
has given rise to so much thought, so 
much study, so much writing, so much 
speaking ? It has done an incalculable 
amount of good in the world. Think 
how it satisfies the aspirations of the heart. 
Think of the many who have gone through 
the land seeking for rest, and have found 
none until they sought it here. How 
many milhons have drawn their comfort 
and joy, their inspiration and guidance 
from the Bible? If you can realize this, 
you will understand what a great work 
the Bible Society has undertaken in the 
translation and circulation of so many 
thousands of copies in so many languages. 

What is our duty towards this Book ? 
It is our most solemn duty to circulate 
it. God has said that the knowledge 
of the Lord shall cover the earth, and 
before His ascent to Heaven Christ said : 


“ Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
This is the message that comes to every 
Christian. Remember, Christian, it is 
your work in life. The object of your 
lhfe must be to make known God's work 
and God's Word. It means more than 
giving an annual subscription. God's 
message to us is to scatter His Word. | 

I trust that this Committee will re- 
ceive grace from God to go from strength 
to strength, and not to rest until the 
Christian people in this country and in 
all the different churches shall feel that 
they ought not to be dependent upon any 
help from abroad; but that, on the con- 
trary, they shall say, from Cape Town 
to the Zambesi: “ By the grace of God 
we are determined that the Christian 
people of South Africa shall do the work 
of bringing the Bible to all the people 
mn the land.” 

In this twentieth century there are 
a thousand millions of heathen and Muham- 
madans—two-thirds of the population 
of the world—without the knowledge of 
God's blessed Book. Can I be content to 
say that I give a sovereign to carry that 
Book to these millions in darkness ? 

May the Lord give us a realization of 
the value of His Word, so that we may 
scatter it to the heathen and also think 
of those around us who have no Bible. 
What a privilege to be allowed to co- 
operate in this great work! May each 
one of us feel: “I am, as a simple act 
of justice, bound to God to do my very 
utmost to bring His Word to the heathen 
and those who do not possess it.” Shall 
we not take a solemn vow and say: 
“ Lord, we vow allegiance to Thy blessed 
Word. Thou hast given us a banner that 
it may be displayed in the cause of truth. 
“That banner is Thy Word. Help us to 
sacrifice even our lives to spread it. O 
Lord, we vow allegiance to Thee and Thy 
Word. Give each of us Thy blessing as 
we wait. Give us Thy Holy Spirit. Let 
Thy blessing come upon South Africa. 
Increase the number of those who love 
the Bible Society and its work; the 
number of those who pray and wait until 
God shall revive His church and pour 
out His Spirit upon all flesh. Amen.” 
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Matters of Moment 


News comes 
from various 
quarters of thc 
remarkable 
spiritual 'move- 
ment in Korea. 
After his visit 
there in April, 
the Rev. J. H. 
Ritson wrote as 
follows : “ I am 
now fresh from 
Korea, and, as I 
look back, it 
seems like a 
dream. Pyeng 
Yang, Songdo, 
Wonsan, Seoul, 
Chemulpo, are as 
much on fire as 
ever Wales was 
in the revival. 
In Seoul I have 
preached to 800 
Methodists, and 
seventeen men 
came forward as enquirers. In Pyeng 
Yang I have preached to 1,500 Presby- 
terians—all men in this case—and again 
came a stream of enquirers. People are 
staying up all night in the churches 
praying. I dropped into one praycr- 
mecting, where there were Korean Chris- 
tians only, and they were all praving 
aloud at once, each man his own prayer. 
The only literature these people have is 
the New Testament—for the Korean 
Bible is not yet finished—and their 
hymn-book. And we cannot provide 
Testaments fast enough at present.” 


e “a 


t pe. 
EX É ES 


The issues of the Korean Agency for 
the first three months of this year amounted 
to 53,409 volumes, as compared with 
38,011 for the corresponding quarter in 
1909. 


ta) 


The news that the King has been 
pleased to confer a peerage upon Dr. 
Alexander Peckover, of Wisbech, gives keen 
pleasure to his troops of friends, and not 
least to the friends of the Bible Society, 
who will unite in cordial congratulations 
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MR. H. MILLER AND THE BIBLE SOCIETY'S NATIVE 
STAFF OUTSIDE THE SEOUL DEPÓT. 
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to their honoured veteran Vice-President. 
General Booth, another of our Vice- 
Presidents, has received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at Oxford. 
Mo 

A Committee has been formed in 
Uganda for the revision of the Ganda 
Bible. The members include two native 
Christians, Rev. Henry Wright Duta and 
the Rev. Ham Mukasa, who is the author 
of a Commentary on St. Mark. 

o 

For the tribes west of Uganda, the 
Bible Society published in 1905 the New 
Testament in Nyoro, translated by Mr. 
H. E. Maddox of the C.M.S. It has been 
decided that the translation of the Old 
Testament into Nyoro shall be undertaken 
by Mr. Maddox in association with native 
Christians from Bunyoro, Toro, and 
Ankole. The help of natives drawn in 
this way from various parts of the country 
will be specially valuable in ensuring that 
the translation will be widely intelligible 
in spite of the existing dialectical differ- 
ences. 


Matters of Moment 


The Society has undertaken to reprint 
the New Testament in Kirghiz Turki. 
Each copy of this Testament will cost the 
Society Is. 6d. to produce, and will be sold 
among the Muhammadan Tatars in Central 
Asia for Iod. 


The Rev. R. Kilgour, of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, is carrying on the trans- 
lation of the Naipáli Bible at Darjeeling, 
which is the headquarters of this Mission 
in the Himalâyas. The Naipáli New 
Testament, revised by the Rev. A. Turn- 
bull of the same Mission, was published 
by our Society in Igor. The Rev. Ganga 
Prasad, a native scholar who aided Mr. 
Turnbull, is acting as assistant to Mr. 
Kilgour, and this important version makes 
steady progress. The population of Nepál 
is estimated at about five millions, and 
includes the famous Gurkhas, originally 
the Rájput conquerors of Nepál, from 
whom are drawn whole regiments of 
recruits for the Indian native army. The 
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A COMMON MODE OF 
TRAVEL IN PERSIA. 
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kingdom of Nepál Is one of the independent 
Indian States: Christian Missions have 
hitherto been unable to obtain a footing 
there. But the printed Gospel can often 
penetrate where Christian teachers are 
excluded, and this Naipáli Bible, be- 
sides being needed for Nepálese Christians 
m Darjeeling and its neighbourhood, is 
in itself of peculiar value as a missionary 


pioneer. 
Roi 


At the request of our Agent in Calcutta, 
the Committee have sanctioned the print- 
ing of new editions of 2,000 Khasi Bibles 
and 10,000 Khasi New Testaments, with- 
out delay, as there is an increasing demand 
for these books from the Mission field in 
Assam. 


o 


Our news from Persia is stormy and 


- threatening. Some tribes are in rebellion, 


the roads are beset with robbers, aad it is 
almost impossible for the colporteurs to 
travel. Nevertheless our friends in Persia 
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Matters of Moment 


RUINS OF A BRIDGE IN PERU 
BUILT BY THE INCAS. 


do not forget us. At the English service 
mn Ispahan on June 2nd, an excellent 
sermon was preached on behalf of the 
Bible Society by the venerable Bishop 
Stuart, of the C.M.S., when the collection 
amounted to £2 4s. 6d. 

Mr. A. R. Stark of Callao, Peru, the 
Society's Agent for the Republics of the 
Andes, who is at present in England on 
furlough, attended the meeting of the 
Committee on July Ist and gave some 
deeply interesting details of Bible work 
in these Republics, which stretch for 4,500 
miles along the Pacific coast of South 
America. The concessions and free passes 
for our colporteurs, which he has obtained 
from various railway companies, represent 
a saving to the Society of at least £500 a 
year. In'1g01, when Mr. Stark was ap- 
pointed to his present post, the Society's 
annual circulation on the Pacific slope was 
only about 4,500 volumes; last year it 
had risen to 41,000 volumes. 


O o 

It is encouraging to learn that, after 
long delay, the Society has obtained 
licenses for two colporteurs in Istria, and 
one colporteur in Dalmatia. Moreover 
we have the promise of a license for Lower 
Austria—which includes the city of 
Vienna—where none of our colporteurs 
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have been permitted to work for the last 
ten years. 
8 

An arrangement has been come to in 
the Transvaal by which the Dutch Re- 
formed Church will undertake colportage 
among the scattered farms, our Society 
granting Scriptures for this purpose at 
half-price. 

) 

A beginning is being made with the 
new edition of the English Bible in Braille 
type for the Blind. In this edition the 
recently issued scheme for English Braille 
will be followed, with a few additional 
abbreviations. The words “ Christ,” 
“ Jesus,” “ Lord,” “ God,” and “ Spint,” 
are to be written in full. The point where 
each chapter begins is marked in a special 
way. Paragraphs are shown by leaving 
three clear spaces in the line. Headlines 
give the name of the book, the number 
of the chapter, the number of verses 
contained on the upper side of the leaf, 
and the number of the page. The under 
side of each leaf is without headlines. A 
table of contractions and abbreviations 
will be bound up with each volume, and 
indices will be placed at the end. 

SP 

The Committee have accepted with 
regret the resignation of the Rev. P. G. 
Graham, Agent for North and South 


P 


Matters of Moment 





Malaysia, who recently returned to Eng- 
land on furlough. Mrs. Graham's health 
makes 1t impossible for her to return to the 
tropics. 


CY) 


In connection with the Eleventh 
International Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, the Committee ot the 
Bible Society invited a large number of 
Foreign Delegates, together with mem- 
bers of the Council of the Alliance and 
other friends, to visit the Bible House 
on Saturday morning, July Gth. The 
visitors inspected the building, showing 
especially kcen interest in the Library 
and the Warehouse, and more than a 
hundred guests were afterwards center- 
tained at lunch by members vf the Com- 
mittec of the Bible Society. Mr. Caleb 
R. Kemp presided, and the company 
included Prince Oscar Bernadotte, Baron 
Nicolai of St. Petersburg, Bishop Cabrera 
of Lisbon, Bishop Hartzell of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission in South Africa, 
Professor JLuzzi of Florence, Pastor 
Christlieb of Bonn, Pastor dos Santos 
of Rio de Janeiro, and representatives 
from almost every civilized country in 
the world. After lunch Mr. Kemp warmly 
welcomed the guests. Prince Oscar Berna- 
dotte replicd in simple and felicitous 
terms on behalf of the Foreign Delegates, 
Lord Kinnaird responded for the Council 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and Bishop 
La Trobe, of the Moravian Church, 
replied for the Foreign Missionary Societies 
who were represented on this happy and 
Interesting occasion. 


The Bible Society has just issued a 


new school Bible, printed in admirably 
clear type specially cast for this edition. 
The Society has never before published 
so beautiful and legible a Bible at so low 


a price. The book can be had for Is. 
sois bound in enamelled cloth, and 
>p. Now that we hear 

o! the dangers involved 

1s eyesight by the 

rior print, there is 

: Bible used in our 

* and easily legible. 


The Book of books deserves to be set 
forth in characters which even à way- 
farer can read with comfort. We believe 
that the time is not distant when the 
Society's 6d. and Iod. English Bibles— 
which are of necessity in small, close 
type—will be to a great extent super- 
seded by this new shilling school Bible. 
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Às we go to press, the Rev. J. H. 
Ritson is crossing Russia on his way home 
from China. He hopes to reach London 
in time to give a report of his long 
journey at the mecting of Committee 
July Isth. 
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Arrangements have already bcen com- 
pleted for many important Auxiliary 
meetings to be held in the autumn. We 
are glad to learn that the Society will have 
the benefit of the following advocates : 
the Bishop of Knaresborough at Bolton, 
on Oct. 2nd; the Rev. Dr. Marks, of the 
S.P.G., at Manchester on Oct. I4th and at 
Oldham on Oct. Isth; the Rev. J. H. 
Jowett at Birmingham and the Rev. 
Arthur Taylor at Durham on Oct. 28th; 
the Rev. F. W. Macdonald at Rotherham 
on Nov. I2th; the Bishop of Ipswich, the 
Rev. Dr. Barrett, and the Rev. E. W. 
Smith (translator of the Ila version) at 
Norwich on Nov. Igth; the Bishop of 
Truro at Plymouthon Dec. oth. Negotia- 
tions are in progress for representative 
speakers to take part in other important 
mectings, the dates of which are already 
fixed. It will be of great assistance if all 
Auxiliaries would fix the date of their 
annual meeting in good time. 

We hope that the Bible Society, which 
serves all the Churches, will have the assist- 
ance from time to time of outstanding 
speakers from all the different denomina- 
tions. Such advocacy is most welcome, 
for it should be borne in mind that the 
Society has no large staff of foreign workers 
upon whom it may call for assistance in 
pleading its cause when they are at 
home on furlough. 
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The Shanghai Conference and Bible-work 


H E 
Shang- 
hai Con- 

ference of 
19007 is now 
over, and will 
stand as one 
of the great 
events in the 
history of 
Christian Mis- 
sions in China. 


The | organi- 
zation has 
been in the 


hands of a 
Committee, 
but from all 
sides we hear 
the highest 
tributes to the 
personal de- 
votion of the 
Rev. G. H. 
Bondfield, 
who has acted 
as Secretary 
the 
Committee 
and the Con- 
ference. The delegates and visitors, who 
numbered twelve hundred, showed their 
appreciation of his strenuous work and 
sound judgment by presenting him with 
a gold watch at the closing public meeting 
in the Town Hall. 

The business meetings were held in 
the Martyrs' Memorial Hall of the new 
Chinese Y.M.C.A., and at every session, 
for ten days, all the available space was 
occupied. Dr. Gibson, of the English 
Presbyterian Mission in Swatow, and Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith of the American Board, 
temporarily residing in Shanghai, were 
appointed Chairmen, and did their work 
well. It was no sinecure to preside over 
an assembly so large, an assembly for the 
most part of missionary experts and 
trained speakers, met to discuss problems 
upon which there must be wide differences 
of opinion. Dr. Smith, in accepting a 
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A CHINESE PAGODA. 
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By the Rev. J. H. Ritson, M.A. 


Secretary of the Bible Society 


Chairman's hammer, carved out of the 
tree which overhangs Morrison's grave at 
Macao, expressed the hope at the opening 
session that the missionary body would be 
as united in 1907 as it was in 1807. It 
seemed, on the first morning, when the 
basis of a possible union of the Chinese 
Churches was under discussion, as though 
the hope had small chance of fulfilment. 
The diversity of opinion almost amounted 
to a discordant note, but good resulted 
from what seemed an unfortunate opening. 
All present felt they must turn their 
thoughts to the things upon which they 
agreed rather than the things upon which 
they differed, and before the Conference 
was over, the latter seemed comparatively 
few and trivial in presence of the former. 
The motto over the platform was, “ Unum 
in Christo,” and this was the great keynote 
running through the papers, the debates 
and the resolutions. The ultimate ideal 
before many minds was the founding of 
one Chinese Church in China, embracing 
in organic union all existing sects. 
Whether that consummation is possible— 
or even desirable at present—one cannot 
say, but none can deny that it is a great 
ideal to keep before the Church. The 
Conference was eminently practical, and, 
believing that federation and unity are 
possible and desirable even now, devoted 
much time and strength to the elaboration 
of schemes for co-operation in educational 
effort, in medical work, and even in theo- 
logical teaching. 

The Bible Societies received a grati- 
fying recognition, and it was no small 
compliment to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that the Conference cabled 
a special message of congratulation to 
its Annual Meeting in Exeter Hall. In 
dealing with topics directly affecting our 
work, there were two notable omissions. 
There was no discussion on “* Notes and 
Comments,” around which so great a 
storm raged in the 1890 Conference. 
It seems now to be recognized in China 
that it is the work of the Tract and 
Literature Societies to provide these in- 
valuable helps, which are almost neces- 
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sary to the heathen reader. Our own 
Society has its hands full, and need 
not cast about for a wider sphere by 
loosely interpreting its first fundamental 
law and issuing anything in the nature 
of “note and comment.” The “Term” 
question was also passed over in silence, 
and it was well; for it can never be settled 
by any vote of any Conference, however 
much we may long for that consumma- 
tion. If any discussion had taken place 
on the philological and theological grounds 
for one set of terms as opposed to another, 





IN A CHINESE VILLAGE. 


it could only have divided the delegates, 
and perhaps forced the minority into a 
more rigid adherence to their own views. 
The “ Term” question will settle itself on 
the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
and which terms are the fittest can only 
be decided ultimately by the Chinese 
Church. 

Though these questions were left on 
one side, almost a whole day was devoted 
to the consideration of translation. In 
1890 three Executive Committees were 
appointed to secure three companies of 
translators to render the Bible into three 
parallel versions—High Wenli, Easy 
Wenli, and Mandarin—and it was hoped 


that the three, when complete, would be 
harmonized to form one Union Bible for 
China in these three forms of language. 
There have been many difficulties in the 
carrying out of the scheme, and only the 
New Testament has been completed in 
each version. There has not yet been 
time to harmonize them, nor even to pass 
an ultimate opinion on their value as ver- 
sions. The Conference has asked the 
Bible Societies to print and circulate them 
for at least three years, and has appealed 
to the missionaries to give them a fair 





trial. In the meantime the opinions and 
criticisms of competent readers will be 
gathered together, and laid before the 
Executive Committees, and the companies 
of translators. Since the 1890 Conference 
there have been developments in the con- 
ditions of missionary work, in the progress 
of education, and even in the character of 
the Chinese language. For these reasons, 
and because the two Union versions in 
Wenli have much more in common than 
was anticipated, it is agreed to form one 
Wenli version out of the two existing 
High and Easy Wenli versions. The aim 
now therefore is to produce two great ver- 
sions of the Bible in Chinese—apart from 
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colloquial and local versions —namely, one 
in Wenli, which is the literary language, 
and one in Mandarin, which is the lan- 
guage spoken by 300 millions of Chinese. 
In order to complete the translation of the 
whole Bible two new Executive Com- 
mittees of seven men each have been ap- 
pointed—the Bible Societies being repre- 
sented on these committee: by their 
Agents. These Committees will appoint 
two new Companies, each of five members, 
to translate the Old Testament into 
Wenli and Mandarin, and will supervise 
generally the completion of the Union 
Bible. 

There has been no uncertain sound in 
the pronouncements of the Conference on 
the place which the Bible must occupy in 
all schemes for future development. In 
the resolutions on the Chinese Church the 
position ascribed to the Bible is unique— 
it is regarded as the final authority —the 
one written revelation of those spiritual 
truths upon which alone the Christian life 
is fed and nourished. The resolutions on 
the Christian Ministry state that the theo- 
logical teaching of the students must be 
“ rooted in the Bible as the Word of God, 
centred in the person and work of Christ, 
and culminated in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit as the power who is to trans- 
form the world,” and therefore special 
schools and correspondence classes are to 
be established for Bible study. In dealing 
with evangelistic 
work the Con- 
ference vurges the 
formation in every 
mission in China of 
schools for the 
training of evan- 
gelists, as distinct 
from pastors and 
teachers, “in such 
knowledge of the 
Scriptures . . . as 
shall equip them” 
for their work. The 
first recommenda- 
tion on Women's 
work reads as fol- 
lows: “Recog- E 
nizing the immense 
importance of 


placing the whole 
Word of God in the 


A CHINESE METHOD OF 
GUARDING THE CROPS. 


hands of all our converts, and believing that 
we shall not see real spiritual growth among 
the women till they become Bible students, 
the Conference urges on those concerncd 
in translation work that the whole Bible 
be prepared as soon as possible in Standard 
Romanized Mandarin, and in any other 
of the languages of China where it does 
not yet exist in a Romanized form. The 
Conference strongly recommends the adop- 
tion of the Scripture Union, or of some 
other method of systematic Bible read- 
ing.” Another resolution under the same 
heading insists that women candidate; for 
baptism must have deânite instruction 
“in reading the Bible.” In seeking the 
federation and development of the Sunday 
schools of China the Conference proposes 
to establish central and  circulating 
libraries of Biblical literature on the 
ground of “ the paramount importance of 
Bible study for the development of the 
spiritual life and efficiency of the mission- 
aries and of the workers and members of 
the Chinese Church.” “ Believing that 
greater emphasis should be laid on the 
training of Chinese to teach the Bible,” 
it is proposed to give “ Biblical pedagogy ” 
a larger place in the curricula of educa- 
tional and training institutions, to found 
institutes “for the normal training of 
Sunday school teachers and others inter- 
estedin Bible teaching, and to providemore, 
and more suitable, Biblical literature.” 
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The Shanghai Conference and Bible-work 


The Conference requests the three 
Bible Societies working in China to pro- 
vide all the funds needed to meet the ex- 
penses of Bible translation, and gives the 
Bible such a place as will certainly lead 
to a great increase in Bible circulation. 
Its resolutions constitute a new claim on 
our funds, and lay an added burden of 
responsibility on the Committee in Lon- 
don, which we trust the friends of the 
Society will share. The future of the 
East—and may we not say of the world— 
lies locked up in China, and it would be 
difficult to conceive of any investment 
likely to yield a greater return for time and 
for eternity than the funds spent on giving 
to China the Bible faithfully rendered into 
excellent Chinese. 

Probably this will be the last Con- 
ference of its kind in China. The mis- 
sionary body, though small among four 
hundred millions, is Lecoming too large to 
confer as a whole, and in the near future 
the Chinese pastors and laymen will have 


No) 
“Do Not” 


HE printed programme of the Centen- 
ah ary Missionary Conference at Shang - 
hai was distinguished by a series of 
admirable maxims, one of which appeared, 
as a rule, at the top of each page. They 
were taken from an article, by Dr. A. H. 
Smith, in The Chinese Recorder for April, 
and they are so suggestive that our 
readers will thank us for reprinting them 
below. 


Do nor forget that among the 
attendants at this Conference, as a silent 
spectator, is the Lord Christ. May His 
Spirit pervade us all. 

Do noT assume that anybody means 
anything—no matter what he seems to 
say—in any other than the kindest 
spirit. 

Do Nor undertake to contradict every 
misapprehension, or correct every mis- 
statement —let them right themselves. 

Do nNsT talk or act as if there were 
any efficient 2ower in a vote of this 
Conference in favour of anything. It 


to be taken into consultation, and as they 
speak many tongues Conferences in future 
must of necessity be provincial, or at all 
events localized. 

We cannot look back on the 1907 
gathering without profound gratitude to 
God. The triumphant optimism which 
pervaded it may have to be toned down 
to some degree when the hard facts of 
daily life come to be reckoned with; and 
the Home Committees, reading in cold 
blood the resolutions adopted without 
following the process of thought which led 
to them, and being responsible chiefly for 
finding the enormous sums of money 
needed for the various schemes purposed, 
may not be as enthusiastic as one would 
wish. But whatever be the attitude of 
those who are at the base of supplies to 
those who are in the forefront of the battle 
—and it cannot but be sympathetic—the 
Shanghai Conference of 1907 will influence, 
and influence greatly, the future of the 
Church in China. 


o) 


will have just as much weight as there 
is reason in it—and no more. 

Do nor be on the lookout for shghts 
to your Mission (when it Is so big) or for 
snubs (because it is so small). 

“Do nor keep saying that union is 
“ theoretically all right,” but, “ in practice 
it will not work,” when only the reason 
why it will not work may be because we 
will not work 1t. 

Do NoT come to criticize the pro- 
gramme, the papers, the resolutions, the 
chairman, and the plans and forms of 
work. Come to hel), for which oppor- 
tunities will be unfailing. 

Do NnoT come late and go early, 
attending only a fraction of the sessions — 
the subjects, the discussions, the interest, 
are meant to be cumulative. 

Do nor fail to ray daily for the 
committees, the readers of the papers, 
the movers and seconders of resolutions, 
for each speaker, and for the leaders of, 
and the participants in, every meeting. 

Do Nor forget that if the Conference 
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“Do Not” 


is to accomplish anything of permanent 
and aggressive value, it will be by a 
more effective union; that union -which 
necessarily means giving up something 
for the sake of something else; and that 
praise of union combined with a fixed 
determination on our part not to give 
up anything, is mere chatter, and dis- 
honest chatter as well. 

Do Nor assume that your convic- 
tions are like natural scenery, unalterable 
facts. Try to keep your mind open for 
new light. 

Do Nor forget that neither missions 
nor any other enterprise can live on past 
memories ; that nobody cares now what 
was planned at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century other than as of 
historical interest, but that all do care what 
Is doing at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Do NoT go in for the destructive, but 
for the constructive. 

Do NnoT try to force any delicate and 
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Common Prayer 


difficult adjustment to a conclusion. 
If there is a reef ahead, keep at a distance 
instead of (like the Dakota) trying the 
overland route. 

Do noT forget that eficiency 1s the 
keynote of modern hfe, and that if 
your work is not “efficient ” you cannot 
hope to make others think that it as 
efficient. 

Do nor deceive yourself by trying 
to persuade yourself that your work, your 
Mission, is “ doing very well as it is,” and 
does not need a whip and a spur. 

Do Nor (unconsciously) assume a 
patronizing air of I-know-it-all, listen- 
to-me-and-imbibe-wisdom. 

Do nor forget to emphasize prin- 
ciples and not methods. If the principles 
are right, methods to embody them can 
eventually be found. 

Do nor confound the Conference 
with a Picnic, where people go to have 
a sociable time, and when they have had 
enough of it go home again. 


o) & 


Friends in London are warmly invited to 
the Bible Society Monthly Prayer Meeting, 
which is held at the Bible House at 3.30 p.m. 
on the last Wednesday in each month. 


The following special topics are suggested for this month : 


LET US PRAY— 


For the growth of all Christian influences jn China and Japan. 
For the enlightenment of South America through the Gospel. 
For all rulers, governors, parliaments and councils. 
- For the right men to fill vacancies in the staff at home and abroad. 
For all Auxiliary committees and officers and collectors ; and for all distributors 


of our magazines. 


For the children engaged in working for the Bible Society. 
For those receiving and reading the Scriptures for the first time. 


Referring to the circulation of Gospels and other Christian books among the pilgrims to the 


great Jagannath festival at Puri in Orissa, the Rev. R. L. Lacey, of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
writes in the '' Missionary Herald": ** Praise God, these little books are charged with the dynamic 
of truth, but to release the forces more effectually we plead for the prayers of God's servants, 
prayers that the Holy Spirit should make the truth operative in the thought and life of the people." 
The same holds good of Bible circulation throughout the world. We need not only more money 
and more books, but more prayer to follow up the books as they pass out on their errand, 
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Two Leading Churchmen on 


the Bible Society 


The Bishop of St. Albans 


The Bishop of St. Albans completed 
the visitation of his diocese at Bishop 
Stortford. We reproduce the following 
paragraph from the concluding section 
of his charge: 

“ The other Society on which I should 
like to comment is the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. I cannot imagine what 
our Missionary Societies would do without 
it. Ourown two chief societies, the S.P.G. 
and C.M.S., are never tired of owning 
their obligations. More than thirty years 
ago I visited nearly every mission station 
of our Church over two-thirds of India, 
and it mattered not what Society had sent 
the missionaries—all alike were indebted 
to this Society for their Bibles, and the 
Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Milman) took the 
chair every year at their Calcutta meeting. 
It has been, moreover, nothing but a 
signal advantage that this is a Society in 
which members of our own Church and 
of other Christian communities have 
been able to work side by side. I can 
assure those who may be timid on this 
score that the fact is nothing but gain in 
India. There are sects and divisions 
among Hindus and Mussalmen, but all 
agree in referring to the same standards 
of their historic faiths. But if Christians 
had not been able to agree in presenting 
the same Scriptures to the natives of India 
in the languages of India, the stumbling- 
block in the way of the conversion of 
India to Christ would have been greater 
than I dare to contemplate. Since I 
have examined into facts with my own 
eyes I have never had the smallest doubt 
as to the duty of the Church of England 
to help on such work, and though a 
Cabinet Minister with too little knowledge 
recently adverted to the alleged unwilling- 
ness of Bishops to identify themselves 
with the work of this Society in which 
members of our own Church and of other 
bodies take part side by side—an un- 
willingness which has no foundation im 
fact-—I find from my diaries that in these 
last four years, besides preaching for the 
Society in the Chapels of Eton and Harrow, 


I have addressed seventeen meetings on 
its behalf, in addition to attending its 
chisf Centenary meeting in the Albert 
Hall. Those at least who care for the 
Church's Foreign Missions should, as 
honest men, recognize their debt to a 
Society which has enabled Mission work 
to be carried on in more than three hundred 
languages.” 


The Bishop of Gloucester 


Speaking as chairman at the anni- 
versary of the Cheltenham Auxiliary, the 
Bishop of Gloucester confessed that he 
did not altogether like all the Bible 
Society's rules, and there might be some 
of its methods which he was not sure were 
wise; but he was not there to criticize 
or to give the Society a half-hearted 
support. He wished to bear the most 
cordial testimony he could to the enor- 
mous value of its work, and to the fact 
that he thought Churchmen were bound 
to support it. And he would tell them 
why—because the missionary work of 
the Church of England could not possibly 
be carried on without the help of this 
Society. He had made a point, from time 
to time, of asking his friends in the 
mission field what their view of the Bible 
Society was, and, whatever their ec- 
clesiastical proclivities might be, one and 
all told him that their agency could not 
possibly carry on its work without the 
aid of the Bible Society. This was true 
both of the Church Missionary Society 
and of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and it was true also of 
the Oxford Mission to Calcutta and the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa— 
all bore witness to the essential help they 
received from the Bible Society. It and 
it alone furnished them with copies of 
the Scriptures with which they went to 
the heathen to preach the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And, seeing they 
received all this assistance from the 
Bible Society, it would be a dishonourable 
thing to withhold support from it at 
home. That was why he was glad to be 
there, and why he was always ready when 
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Two Leading Churchmen on the Bible Society 





asked to take the chair on behalf of this 
noble Society. It was really a mag- 
nificent boast that the Society was able 
to make, viz., that no missionary society's 
request to print and publish a properly 
authenticated version of the Scriptures 
in a native tongue had ever been refused. 
He read the other day that a Russian 
priest in Siberia, who met an agent of 











GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


the Bible Society, remarked to him, 
“ Your Society is helping us to carry a 
heavy burden.” That was the kind of 
testimony that came from unexpected 
quarters. And when they thought of the 
enormous field over which the operations 
of this Society were spread, and of the 
number of versions of the Scriptures 
which it circulated, he was sure that any- 
one who took a wide outlook on mis- 
sionary enterprise, who longed to see the 
Gospel of Christ spread to the uttermost . 
parts of the globe, and who prayed for the 
coming of the day when the whole earth 
should be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters covered the sea, 
must bid God-speed to the Bible Society, 
must support it to the best of his powers, 
and must pray that its efforts may be 
extended yet more widely and may prove 
more and more successful. 
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Bush Life in New South Wales 


OW can one forget Australia! How 
can one forget the grand con- 
stellation of the Southern Cross 

shining clear in the deep blue moonlit 
sky; the wide flood-washed plains ; the 
rivers when they are “ bankers ” and the 
crecks when they are torrents! Who 
can forget the long rides down the deep- 
rutted tracks along the cleared line where 
the wool-teams havc gone ; or the blanched 
bones of a dead flock that tell of drought, 
mortgage and ruin! Who can forget the 
lurching and pitching of a “ Cobb” 
coach ; the mail-bag flung into a kerosene 
tin fastened to a trec on the road-side ; 
the teamster seen camping under the gum 
trees; the swagman boiling his billy and 
the sun-downcr “on the wallaby ”! There 
is no forgetting it; and the spirit of the 
bush haunts one for ever and starts a 
thirst in the soul for the land that lies 
“out back.” 
8) 8) 

In bush pastoral life nothing stands 
out so prominently as a shearing-shed 
service, with its slush lamps, and men 
sitting everywhere on wool-bales—for 
there are no pew-rents in that House of 
God. The shearers are a motley crew. 
Amongst them are sure to be some who 
signed on as seamen and are wanted, but 
they give the sea a wide berth now. 
Some are men who have recollections 
of fine days at the 'Varsity; some are 


By the Rev. John A. Cooper 


District Secretary at Nottingham 


reinittance-men who in their past were 
known by valet and butler as fellows 
of generous hearts but weak wills. They 
have worked hard, the whole of them, 
the day through: £1 per hundred sheep 
shorn is worth working for, even though 
it mcans sweat and dust. 

Well, wherever they came from— 
whether they are outcasts or “'spielers,” 
or scapegraces—we are glad to see them 
gather at the call of the cow-bell, and 
ready to listen whilst the “ sky-pilot ” 
just prays and talks a bit. It's not 
much he says ; but he talks as well as he 
can—as a man to men who need helping. 
The story of the Prodigal Son is good for 
them to hear, and, as they hear it, there's 
many a man knows he has been hard hit ; 
that he too has played the fool and would 
hke to get right again—and perhaps it 
shall be so. | 
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There are two memories that stand 
out prominently. Cobar, a mining town- 
ship west of the main line which runs 
to Bourke, was a rough sort of place 
seventeen years ago, and times were bad. 
Banks had foreclosed, and managers had 
been put in. The mines were shut down ; 
and the rabbits swarmcd everywhere. | 

To Cobar there came a poor couple who 
had been on the road for some time. 
Their worldly belongings were few enough ; 
but I well remember their cockatoo. The 
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man was ill when he came, and found 
his last home in the local hospital, which 
was just outside the town. It was part of 
my ministerial duty to visit the hospital, 
and there I found my man. Glad enough 
was he to hear God's Word and any words 
[I might say commending God's love to 
him, for the peace of his soul. It was 
little enough I could do, but the little, 
through God's grace, helped him. The 
shadows of the last valley werc a little 
less dense: God, I truly believe, found 
him. He soon passed; and there was 
a funeral of small account. The towns- 
folk had nothing to say about the pilgrim 
who had bcen laid to rest where the wild 
hop and warriah grew. 

But afterwards, what ? 

His widow, a simple, grateful soul, 
who had settled in the place, never forgot 
the blessed 
ministry of God's 
Word. She 
tithed her small 
income to help 
forward the work 
of the Lord. 
Every month she 
brought to me 
£I of her wagcs, 
so that the course 
of the Gospel 
might be en- 
larged. Where 
she is now I know 
not, but God will 
keep her and her 
deed in remem- 
brance. 

Later on [ AN AUSTRALIAN 
lived in (Coon- RABBIT-HUNTER. 
amble, a bush 
township in a pastoral district of New 
South Wales. (One morning we were all 
shocked to hear that murder had been 
committed in a camp not far away. 
The camp-dwellers were from New 
Zealand and they had Maori blood in 
their veins. One of these was lying 
dead and another was dying, and the 
murderer was at large in the bush. 
The dying man was brought into the 
hospital, and I made my-way thither. 
He was quite untaught in the truths of 
God's Word, I told him of gracious 
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invitation and comforting promise, of how 
a sinner might find rest in a Saviour. 1 
read to him of a Love that is toward the 
whole wide world, and after prayer I 
left him alone with God. 

The next day I went again, for the time 
was short. He reproached me for my 
dallance, as I talked a little of secular 
things, by saying: “ Have you brought 
that Book?” I read to him again. 
It was for the last time.  unhesitatingly 
say that nothing so well describes that 
man's intense desire to hear God's Word 
as the verse of the Psalmist : “ Like as the 
hart desireth the water brooks so panteth 
my soul after Thee, O God.” 
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Another memory comes back of the 
days when the Chinese gardeners and 
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cooks assembled for a bilingual service 
in our parish-room in Kelso (close by 
the first church built west of the Blue 
Mountains). It was very interesting 
to hear the Rev. Soo Hoo Ten, or the 
Chinese catechist, translate the preacher's 
address and a portion of God's Word 
into the speech of his Mongolian auditors ; 
and to know that amongst these men 
could be found those who, when making 
their calls at the parsonage just topping 
the hill where the pine and almond grew, 
received Scriptures in Chinese which they 
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could read in their quiet hours in their 
gardens. At such a time perhaps we 
hardly realized what tremendous possi- 
bilities in the way of extending Christ's 
Kingdom were at hand; but of this 
I am sure, that work like this told, 
and has to be reckoned amongst the 
means whereby China is being led more 
and more to seek the light. 

In the year 1904 I was chaplain to the 
Parramatta Government Asylum for the 
destitute. In my congregation I had many 
old men for whom I had much affection. 
One of the inmates was a Hindu whose 
desire for better things made him very 
keen to possess a Bible in his own tongue, 
which I was able to procure for him. On 
one of my last visits I was amazed beyond 
measure during the service to see him 
come out of the congregation and kneel 
down before me, asking me to give him 
my benediction. It was just a little 
thing by the wayside of life—but does it 
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not go to the heart of any man to know 
that there are millions in this world who 
are wanting us to do for them little 
things which we hardly reck of? Andisn't 
it worth while to do these little things 
for the sake of Him who with one look of 
love has won many a soul to a life-long 


service ? 
» B 


Well, these are memories, but with 
them come others; and I cannot but be 
sad when I think how many there are, 
both black and white men and women, 
who, out there in that Continent washed 
by the Southern seas, need the Word of 
God. Yet one must be thankful that 
this Book, which brings a blessing to him 
who believes in its message, is, through the 
Society we love, being put more and more 
within the reach of those who need it. 
May God help us to Ífulfil our ideal to 
provide this Book for all mankind! 
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The Cost of a New Version 


N 1900 a Committee was formed to 
prepare a fresh translation of the Bible 
in Nyanja, in the hope of unifying three 

existing versions already issued in some- 
what differing but kindred dialects of 
this language. In 1902 the B.F.B.S. 
agreed to co-operate with the N.B.5.5. 
in producing this unified translation in 
Nyanja, which has special importance, 
as it will be used by six different Missions 
in Central South Africa. During 1906 
the New Testament was published at 
Edinburgh, where it passed through the 
press under the care of the Rev. W. H. 
Murray, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
who had been the chief translator. To 


print and bind 10,000 New Testaments, ' 


and 5,000 copies of the Four Gospels 
in Union Nyanja, has cost altogether 
£630. 

Of these books, which were published 
during 1906, we learn that already 4,912 
New Testaments and 3,440 copies of the 
Four Gospels have been sent out to 
British Central Africa as follows: 2,520 


Boi 


Testaments and 2,432 Four Gospels to 
the Dutch Reformed Church Mission at 
Mvera: 1,200 Testaments and 200 
Four Gospels to the Church of Scotland 
Mission at Blantyre, B.C.A.; 624 Testa- 
ments and 504 Four Gospels to the United 
Free Church of Scotland Mission at 
Livingstonia; 568 Testaments and 304 
Four Gospels to the Zambesi Industrial 
Mission, Mitsidi. 

The cost of packing and sending out 
the above-named consignments to the 
various Missions in Central South Africa 
was £160; while import-duties levied in 
Africa on these books came to £49 Ios. 
more. The whole of these charges have 
been shared between the National Bible 
Society of Scotland and our own Society. 
The books are granted to the Missions 
gratis, and go out carriage paid. They 
are sold by the missionaries at prices 
which they themselves fix; then, after 
any expenses of distribution are defrayed, 
the surplus of proceeds are remitted to 
be divided between the two Bible Societies. 
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Thomas à Kempis and the Bible 


N his interesting study, Thomas à 
Kempis: His Age and Book, Mr. 
J. E. G. de Montmorency discusses the 
secret of the universal appeal which the 
Imitation makes to men in every genera- 
tion, and traces part of that secret to the 
wonderful way in which Thomas à Kempis 
knew and used the Bible. 


With an unerring judgment he has gone 
to the literary sources and fountains where 
is to be found that yearning “ of the alone for 
the alone ' which he adopts and teaches. 
Not as a philosopher or as a creed-worshipper 
has he gone to those sources, but as a man 
seeking for words that would touch the hearts 
of men, and he has transferred these living 
words into the structure of his work; the 
ipsissima verba that living souls had long ago 
poured out to the living God, not dead 
summaries of what dead men believed and 
thought. His art consisted in the inspired 
borrowing of phrases, and in bringing phrases 


so borrowed into vital organic union with 
another ; inspired selection, inspired com- 
bination, and the spiriting away of all traces 
of art. The Imitation was a new work, a 
book born into immortality, and yet it con- 
tains hardly an invented phrase. . .. The 
books are a marvellous mosaic, largely com- 
piled from thc actual text of the Bible. 
There are more than one thousand direct 
references to the Bible in the four little 
treatises. . . . The peculiar tenets of the 
Imitation arc woven into a groundwork of 
Biblical phrases, and they take from those 
phrascs their colour and tone. 


When we remember that Thomas à 
Kempis wrote out the whole Bible with 
his own hand, and may have made many 
copies of particular books, we shall realize 
that this work of Biblical mosaic must 
have been to him very far from a me- 
chanical art, for the whole sacred text 
would live in his memory. 
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The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S. Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


VII. The Discourses 


HE second 
division 
of the 

Confucian Clas- 
sics is called the 
Four Books, or, 


more fully, the 
Books of the 
Four Masters. 
They are the 
Discourses, the 
Great Learning, 


the Constant 
Mean, and the 
Works of Men- 
crus. 

The style in 
which these 
books are written 
is not so terse 
as that of the 
Five Classics, 
and they are therefore more intelligible 
to ordinary people. Every schoolboy has 
to memorize them before he touches 
the older classics, and as thousands of 
the poorer and duller boys never get any 
further, these books are much better 
known among the people than the Five 
Classics. Not having, however, the sanc- 
tion of Confucius, they are considered 
inferior in authority to the older classical 
books. 

Of the Four Books, the Discourses, or 
Analects, usually stands first. It isa 
small book of twenty chapters recording 
some of the sayings and doings of Con- 
fucius. The tradition is that the book 
was compiled by the Sage's immediate 
disciples from the notes which they had 
taken of their Master's teaching. But 
this can hardly be true, as one whole 
chapter (the Igth) is taken up with the 
sayings of several of these disciples, and 
the quotations begin with the formula : 
“ The Master so and so said.” In another 
chapter (the rIth) there is a paragraph 
classifying the more distinguished disciples 
according to their accomplishments and 
characteristics, which could not have 
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been written by themselves, or indeed 
during their lifetime. 

These two facts alone are sufficient 
proof that the book in its present form 
was not compiled by the disciples of 
Confucius, but favour rather the sup- 
position that it was compiled after their 
decease by their pupils, about the end 
of the fourth century B.c. Among the 
Confucian Classics this book occupies 
the place which the Gospels occupy 
among the Christian Scriptures. 

As a record of the sayings and doings 
of Confucius it is very meagre, rambling, 
and disconnected, yet it is the most 
reliable account we have of the great 
Sage, and the foundation of all other 
accounts. Nonc of his contemporaries, 
not even his disciples, knew how great 
he was, and none wrote the story of his 
life. It was left to the men of after 
ages to piece together the scattered 
fragments and tell the tale of China's 
great teacher. 

The Chinese title of the book, Lun Yi, 
may be translated Sayings, Conversations, 
Dialogues or Discourses. We have adopted 
the last, as being on the whole the best, 
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though “table talk” would probably con- 
vey to the English reader a more correct 
idea of the contents. These Discourses 
consist of answers to questions, instructions 
to disciples, and remarks on men and 
things, and treat of literary, social, 
moral and political subjects. They are 
mostly very brief, being mere scraps and 
bits from the discourses of the Master. 
A large number of them are pithy and 
sententious and are expressed in perfect 
literary form, so that the book may be 
- described as a collection of apothegms 
and aphorisms culled from the sayings 
of Confucius. The following are a few 
specimens : 

Learning without thought is vain; 
thought without lcarning dangerous. 

Those who know the truth are not equal 
to those who love it, nor those who love it 
to those who delight in it. 

Rotten wood cannot be carved, nor a 
mud wall paintcd. 

Is virtue a thing remote ? 
virtuous, and virtue is at hand. 

The wise are free from doubts, the vir- 
tuous from anxieties, and the bold from 
fear. 

To conquer self and accord with pro- 
priety is perfect virtue. 

Look not, listen not, speak not, move 
not, contrary to propriety. 

What is benevolence ? to love men. 
What is wisdom ? to know men. 


I wish to be 


>>> 





Recompense injury with justice, and 
kindness with kindness. 

Is there one word which will serve as a 
rule for one's whole life ? The Master said, 
Is not reciprocity such a word ? What you 
do not want done to yourself, do not to 


others. 


The picture which the book gives 
us of Confucius is that of a great scholar, 
a great teacher, a great patriot, and a great 
man. ÀAn earnest student himself, he 
lays great stress on study, and the impulse 
which he gave to learning continues to 
the present day. His admiration of 
antiquity was Intense, and he held up the 
ancient sage-kings as models for all time. 
He is credited with having written one and 
edited three out of the five ancient classics, 
with important additions of his own. 
What he really did was to make these 
treasures of the past the themes of his 
discourses, and the text-books of his 
disciples, thus making them China's 
national classics. 

Though reserved and even cold in 
manner, as became the Sage of China, 
he was an affectionate and loveable man. 
When his favourite disciple, Yen Hui, 
died, the “ Master wept bitterly,” and 
cried, “ Heaven is destroying me; Heaven 
is destroying me.” He was adored by 
his disciples. One of them said of him: 
“The talents and virtues of other men 
are hillocks and 
mounds which 
may be stepped 
over, but he is 
the sun and moon 
which it is not 
possible to step 
over . - Our 
Master cannot be 
reached, just as 
the heavens can- 
not be climbed 
by a stair.” 
When he died his 
disciples built 
huts around his 
graveand mourn- 
ed for him three 
years as sons for 
a father, and onc 
| ofthem remained 








IHE RIVER HAN, WITH A 
DISTANT VIEW OF HANKOW, 
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there a mourner 
for six years. 
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TOWING A BOAT OVER THE 
RAPIDS ON A CHINESE RIVER. 


He was certainly modest, laying no 
claim to greatness or sage-hood. “I 
am,” he said, “only a transmitter, not a 
maker, believing in and loving the 
ancients.” |“ With the sage and virtuous 
how dare I compare myself? All that 
can be said of me is that I strive to be- 
come such.” “In letters I am perhaps 
equal to other men; but the character 
of the princely man carrying out in his 
conduct that which he professes is what 
I have not yet attained to.” One of his 
disciples told Confucius that a certain 
duke had asked him what sort of man his 
master was, and that he had made no 
reply. “ Why did you not tell him,” said 
Confucius, “ that he i5 a man who in 
the eager pursuit of knowledge forgets 
his food, and whoin the joy of attainment 
forgets his sorrows, and who is growing 
old without knowing it ?” 

The Sage's personal appearance is 
described as “' mild and dignified ; majestic 
yet not fierce; respectful and easy.” 
The tenth chapter of this book is entirely 
occupied with petty details of the “ Master 
at Home,” and tells us a good deal about 
his demeanour and habits. These details 
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give the impression that he was fussily 
particular even in the smallest things, 
and extremely punctilious. Every article 
of clothing was according to regulation 
pattern—his nightdress half as long again 
as his body. When eating he did not 
talk; and in bed he did not speak. If 
a mat were not straight he would not sit 
upon it; and if his meat were not properly 
minced, or lacked the right sauce, he would 
not eat it. When standing he never 
occupied the middle of the doorway ; 
and never trod on the threshold. His 
respect and reverence for the powers 
that be were extraordinary: “He as- 
cended the steps of the audience chamber 
raising his robe with both hands, his body 
bent, and holding his breath as if not 
daring to breathe.” But in thus regu- 
lating every detail of his life by the “ rules 
of propriety,” he is the beau-ideal of the 
Chinese people and the embodiment of 
sagely perfection. 

It is, however, as a teacher mainly 
that Confucius is depicted in the Dis- 
courses. Theformula “The Master said ” 
precedes every utterance of his. He is 
credited with having had three thousand 
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pupils, of whom seventy-two became men 
of distinguished virtue. No divine inspir- 
ation is claimed for him, though once or 
twice he speaks of the trust which Heaven 
had committed to him. Regarding his 
teaching we are told that the “ Master did 
not speak of prodigies, feats of strength, 
disorders or spirits.” He defined wisdom 
as “ reverencing the spirits and keeping 
aloof from them.” He had nothing to 
say of the great Hereaífter : “ Not knowing 
life, how can we know death?” “ Not 
able to serve men, how can we serve 
spirits?” These Jutterances have led 
many to regard Confucius as an agnostic ; 
but as his frequent references to Heaven 
would justify our calling him a trans- 
cendentalist, it is probable that such 
sayings as the above were only 
intended to check the superstitious ex- 
cesses of the age in regard to death and 
spirits. 

His common themes of discourse were 
“literature, ethics, loyalty and fidelhty.” 
He laid great stress on a knowledge of 
poetry, propriety and music, as being 
essential to the upbuilding of character 
and the conduct of life. He himself was 
fond of music, and when on a visit to the 
state of Ch'i he heard the music called 
Shao, and was so ravished by it that for 
three months he hardly knew what he 
was eating. 

There were four things from which 
he was entirely free: “He was not 
opinionated, not predetermined, not ob- 
stinate, and not egotistical.” Towards 
the end of his life he sketched his own 
mental and moral growth in these words : 
“ At fifteen my mind was set on learning ; 
at thirty I stood firm; at forty I had no 
doubts; at fifty I knew the decrees of 
Heaven ; at sixty my.ears were obedient 
(to the truth); and at seventy I could 
follow my heart's desire without over- 
stepping the rules “(of right).” 

From early life he himself aspired 
to be the trusted counsellor of princes, and 
believed that his doctrines, if carried 
out by any ruler, would soon work a moral 
revolution and produce a model State. 


E.2 


He was employed for four years by his 
own native State, and is said to have 
wrought in that short time such a 
marvellous reformation among all classes 
that valuables dropped in streets were 
left untouched. But as the ruling Duke, 
having received a present of singing- 
girls, preferred the songs of the latter to 
the counsels of the Sage, he sorrowfully 
left his home, and for thirteen weary 
years wandered from court to court, 
hoping to find a prince who would make 
him his philosopher and guide. But, 
though smiled upon by some and tolerated 
by others, none would employ him or 
follow his teaching, and at the age of 
sixty-eight he returned to his native 
State a sad and disappointed man. 

The remaining five years of his life 
appear to have been given mainly to 
literature. He rearranged “parts of the 
Book of Odes and reformed the music 
(ix. 14). It is said also that it was 
during this period that he wrote his only 
book, the Spring and Autumn, or Annals. 
He is further credited, though on very 
insufficient grounds, with having written 
a preface to the Book of History, and the 
ten appendices to the Book of Changes, 
thus associating himself with four out 
of the five ancient classics and giving 
them the sanction of his name. 

The Discourses contain no account 
of the Sage's death. But that is given 
in the second book of the Li-Chi, or 
Book of Rites, and is as follows : 

“ Confucius rose early one day, and 
with his hands behind him and trailing 
his staff, moved slowly about the door 
singing : 

“The great mountain must crumble, 

The strong beam must break, 

The wise man must wither away like a 
plant.” 


To Tsz Kung (one of his disciples) 
he said: ' Intelligent kings do not arise, 
and what one under heaven is able to 
take me as his master?” With this he 
took to his bed, was ill seven days, and 
died.” 


» s 
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The Power of the Book 


HE Rev. G. P. Van der 
Merwe, our Agent in South 
Africa, writes: “A Chinaman 

who was passing our depôt in 
Cape Town observed a Chinese 
New Testament in the window. 
He entered and purchased a copy, 
when it was ascertained that he 
was already a Christian. He was 
directed to a minister in the city, 
and out of this introduction there 
has resulted a mission among the 
local Chinese, from Cape Town to 
Simon's Town.” 

Writing from the Far East, 
the Rev. J. H. Ritson says: 
“ After a Bible mecting in Japan 
a lady told me that she had seen 
a copy of the Four Gospels 
mn Russian, soaked with blood, 
and pierced with a bullet. It 
was found inside the clothes and 
against the breast of a dead : 
Russian soldier in the War. She 
opened the book, and the first 
words that met her eyes were 
* British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and she said she thanked 
God once again for its work, and 
determined to help it to the best 
of her ability.” | 

%) 6) 

Most encouraging reports are 
reaching us from Korea, telling 
ot success attending the work of our 
colporteurs. Dr. Hugh Currell, of the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission, writes: 
“Over and over again I have asked a 
stranger where he first heard the Gospel, 
and over and over again I have got the 
answer, *I bought a book from a col- 
portcur, and having read it I want to do 
the doctrine.'” Only a few days ago I 
had a letter from a place eighty li from 
here, saying that nine men had decided 
to believe. This is a place I have not 
visited, and this interest in spiritual 
affairs must be ascribed altogether to the 
colporteur having visited the place.” 

A striking incident is mentioned by 
the Rev. J. F. Preston, of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission : 


fe 
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WATERFALL AT SIMON'S 
TOWN, CAPE COLONY. 
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“In March, 1904, a young patriot 
was banished for life to a distant island 
of the Empire. Just as he was leaving 
Seoul, a Christian friend presented him 
with a Chinese Bible and a hymn-book, 
urging him to accept the Saviour, who 
alone could write hope over his dismal 
future. This young exile, of noble family, 
keen intellect, and splendid Western 
education, began to read his Bible. On 
a tour of the island one year later, I found 
him as earnest and intelligent a believer 
as I ever met. The Holy Spirit, using 
the Word of God, had been his only 
teacher. 

“He had borne faithful witness to 
those around him of the treasure which 
he had found. Together we planned 
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aggressive work. Seven months later, 
I re-visited the island and baptized him 
in the presence of a group which he had 
gathered; and on that same occasion, 
seven of those whom he had taught were 
received as catechumens. 

“ We then laid still larger plans, which 
have resulted already in the opening up 
of another large island, where one hundred 
people have expressed their desire to 
“do the Jesus doctrine.' 

“ God works in mysterious ways. He 
sent this man into exile to save his soul. 


So 
In the north-west corner of France 





thousands of Flemings are at work in the - 


brickfields. One of these Flemish brick- 
makers bought a Bible, by reading which 
he found the Saviour. His wife told Col- 
porteur Lélieur, who sold him the volume : 
“ Instead of going to the tavern, now he 
stays at home. Our home used to be a 
hell; now it is à heaven.” 

At a great Hindu mela in the Panjab 
one of our Indian colporteurs met a man 
who had bought a Gospel from him at the 
mela the year before. This man came 
up to him and said: “ The word of your 
teaching which I have heard is lost, of 
course; but the book that I bought is 
not lost, and I have gained much profit 
by its study.” Then he bought a number 
of Gospels for himself 
and his neighbours, 
saying: “I cannot 
forget the books, as 
they are always with 
me.” 

& 

For the past four 
years some of the in- 
habitants of T'm-tai, 
a city of 40,000 in- 
habitants, thirty miles 
from T'ai-chow, have 
persisted in sending 
deputations to the 
C.M.S. Mission at T'ai- 
chow requesting that a 
teacher should be sent 
to them. At last, in 
order to test the reality 
of their motives, the 
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A KOREAN COLPORTEUR 


leaders of the movement were told that 
if they found and purchased a suitable 
house a teacher should be located there. 
À house was eventually found, and an 
out-station opened. The Rev. W. J. Wal- 
lace, of T'ai-chow, wrote home recently :— . 

“IT visited T'm-tai a few days ago, 
and found a state of affairs there that | 
gladdened my heart. Night after night 
a band of nearly thirty men gathers in ' 
the church to receive instruction in the 
things-concerning the kingdom of heaven. 
[ should just like to tell you how one of 
the leaders of this band of men became 
interested in Christianity. Mr. Seng is, 
or rather was, like Levi—a tax-collector, 
and, like Levi, has left his office that he 
might the more closely follow the Lord 
Jesus. He bought a Bible one day from 
one of our colporteurs, and read it in his 
sedan-chair while travelling through his 
district in pursuit of his lawful calling. 
* The entrance of Thy Words giveth light.” 
The more he read the more interested he 
became. So when his work led him into 
the vicinity of any of our churches on 
Sunday, he always made a point of at- 
tending the services. The other day 1 
met him at one of our country churches 
and examined him, with a number of 
other candidates, for the catechumenate. 
I was agreeably surprised at his intelligent 
answers on our Lord's life and work.” — 
From the C.M.S. Guzette. 








Photo by the Rev. 
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Colportage in the Mysore 


Tis often said that the work of the 
Bible Society and that of the 
missionary go hand in hand. This 

statement was never in our experience 
more strikingly illustrated than during 
a sixteen days' tour last autumn. The 
Tumkur District of the Mysore—that as, 
the section under the care of the missionary 
at Tumkur—may be divided into two 
triangles, both having Tumkur as apex, 
one to the north, the other to the east; 
lt was in a portion of the northern triangle 
that we worked. 

There were in the party two—and for 

a few days three— European missionaries, 
two Kanarese evangelists, and a teacher, 
with the cart-men, who, on occasion, 
spoke a word for their Master. Our 
preaching staff at its ordinary strength 
thus numbered five, so that we «were able 
to divide ourselves into two parties for 
cach day's work. In the evening we met 
in the largest village in the neighbour- 
hood for a united preaching on the sub- 
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jects shown by our magic lantern. In 
this way in the mornings and afternoons 
we preached in over one hundred villages ; 
while in the evenings, at thirteen services, 
we set forth Christ publicly before the 
eyes of about four thousand people. The 
villagers flocked in from all the neigh- 
bouring countryside to see the wonderful 
“ picture-machine.” It would be diffi- 
cult to speak too emphatically of the 
value of the lantern, not only as an 
advertisement to the preacher, but as an 
agent in the delivery of his message. 
One day we met a shepherd carrying a 
sheep back to the flock. In answer to 
a question he said: “ It was lost, and I 
went to look for it; now I have found it, 
and am taking it home—just like the good 
shepherd you showed us last night in 
Badachaudana Halh.” A simple incident 
—but it mcans that the story of Christ 
the Good Shepherd had fixed itself and 
will long remain in that villager's memory. 
After we had oncc fairly started on our 
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Colportage in the Mysore 


tour we hardly passed a day without 
meeting some one who had seen our 
pictures at a village earlier on the route. 

The most encouraging feature of our 
work was the sale of Gospels. During 
the sixteen days we were—as we believe 
all evangelists should be—our own col- 
porteurs, and sold over a thousand Por- 
tions, and about a hundred and twenty 
other books. In the weekly markets at 
Madgiri and Sira, the two towns on our 
route, we sold some three hundred Gospels. 
Many of these were bought by Musalmans, 
whose reverent and interested hearing 
of God's Word was one of the surprises 
of the tour. The rest of the Gospels are 


scattered among the many villages we 
visited on the two hundred and thirty 
square miles of country in which we 
worked. The first village we entered was 
chosen because in it lives a recent convert, 
who was brought to Christ through the 
ministry of a Christian tract, long before 
he ever talked with a Christian preacher. 
The memory of that visit remained with 
us throughout the tour, and by it the 
Holy Ghost opened our eyes to see im 
the villagers eagerly buying the farthing 
Gospels many such, who, under the 
leading of the Spirit, through the influence 
of the Book, shall in due time make con- 
fession of Christ unto salvation. 


Traps for Translators 
V. The Hebrew Old Testament 


HE Old Testament, to which atten- 
tion is now to be directed, is three 
times as large as the New. The 

language in which it is written belongs 
to a different family from that of which 
Greek and English are members. One 
consequence of this is that supplementary 
words (which our Authorised Version 
marks by italics) occur with greater 
frequency. Hebrew leaves much more 
than Greek to the common sense of the 
reader, and fidelity calls the translator 
to indicate this fact as best he can. The 
English Revised Version has considerably 
reduced the italics, but still they are 
needful. See, for example, Gen. 1v. I, 
“TI have gotten a man with the help of the 
Lord”; Lev. xxiv. 16, “ The name of 
the Lord”; 1 Sam. ii. 17, “ What is it 
that the Lord hath spoken ? ”:; Ps. xvi. 4, 
“ Exchange the Lord for another god ”; 
Ps. xxiv. 6, “O God of Jacob”; Ex. 
xxxiv. 7, “ Doth not clear the guilty "; 
Ps. xxix. 10, “ The Lord sat as King at 
the Flood ”; Isa. x. 22, “ Though Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, only a remnant 
shall return”; Ezek. xii. 18, “ Persons of 
every stature.” To these samples should 
be added 1 Sam. xini. 1, “Saul was 
[thirty] years old,” where see note in the 
margin of the R.V. If the first business 
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of a translator is to be faithful, his second 
is to be intelligible; hence the absolute 


need of supplementary words, of which 


there will be more or less according to 
the nature of the language. The Re- 
visers might have used their liberty 
more fully, e.g. in 1 Sam. 11. 5 and Isa. 
lv. 10, Where the sense needs to be made 
more clear. 

Another point to be noticed is that 
while the New Testament is the work of 
one generation, the Old Testament is the 
growth of a thousand years and much 
more. It is now proved that literature 
was in full swing in the days of Abraham, 
and for its infancy we may have to go 
back at least another thousand vyears— 
If we are to trust the authorities of the 
British Museum. Consequently we have 
to look for marks of age, and for a certain 
amount of stratification, in the language 
of the Hebrew Bible; and we find it. 
This is not the place for details, but a 
translator may well keep his eyes open 
to linguistic peculiarities in the patriarchal 
book of Genesis, in the Mosaic books 
which follow, in the books of the age of 
Samuel and David, and in those of later 
date. Provincialisms, instead of being 
regarded as late productions, are probably 
marks of antiquity ; for it is the tendency 
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of a language to get rid of them, as we 
know in our own country. Moreover, 
the Bible constantly records Israel's 
dealings with outside nations; and each 
new environment influences the language. 
Thus Syria, Egypt, Moab, Chaldea, Persia, 
and even Greece, have left their marks 
on the Old Testament. |How interesting 
it is, for example, for a translator to 
detect the peculiarities in the report 
given by Abraham's steward after his 
journey to get a wife for Isaac; or to 
find that when Balak asks Balaam to 
“curse” Israel, he uses a word which 
is found nowhere els in the Hebrew Bible ! 
Probably it is owing to the antiquity of 
the early Books, as compared with the 
later, that spelling in them varies to a 
greater extent. Take Genesis alone and 
note the spelling of the Hebrew words 
Mehujael (iv. 18), Zeboim (xiv. 2), El- 
Paran (xiv. 6), and the Pentateuch 
spelling of the word translated “ flocks ” 
(xxx. 40) compared with the usual form 
(Ex. xii. 5, etc.). These things are easily 
accounted for, no doubt, especially in the 
case of proper names. I am painfully 
familiar with this phenomenon, having 
found my own name spelt in twelve Wayo 
within the last four centuries. 

The translator is not so heavily 
burdened with different readings of the 
text in the case of the Old Testament as 
in that of the New. But occasionally 
he has to decide for himself-—for example, 
between Zoan and Zoar (Gen. xiii. IO), 
though perhaps he would not venture 
here to follow the Peshitto alone; see 
for other various readings, Gen. xxil. 13, 
XXX. IL, XXXI. 53, XXXV. 22, XXXVI. 6, 
xlvii. 31. Many of the changes in proper 
names are cases of the substitution of 
1 for u. These letters are very like one 
another in modern Hebrew, but not in 
the ancient writing. It is possible that 
pronunciation itself was at fault, and 
that some people called Huram, Hiram; 
compare the modern pronunciations of 
such a name as Baden-Powell. 

A few words must be said about the 
English Revised Version, which is such 
a help to the translator. It is generally 
allowed that if the Revisers erred by 
excess in the New Testament, they erred 
by defect in the Old Testament. Of 


course, they were a different set of men, 
and possibly the criticisms on the revised 
New Testament encouraged a reaction 
in a conservative direction. Even their 
English spelling is conservative. What 
would be said of a School Board child 
who wrote plow for plough, knop for knob, 
marish for marsh, assay for essay, chapiter 
for capital, jubile for jubilee, scrabble for 
scribble ! Some good English words are 
retained in a sense which is almost opposite 
to what Is intended, e.g. presently (1 Sam. 
1. I6), meat (1 Sam. xx. 34), sodden 
(Num. xvi. I9)—not a very appetising 
description of a shoulder of ram, —pitiful 
(Isa. 1v. 10), untempered mortar (Ezek. 
x111. 10)—for distemper,—silverling (Isa. 
vil. 23), feller (Isa. xiv. 8) —for hewer, — 
and the old-fashioned “in them 15” 
for “is in them ” (Ex. xx. II). Perhaps 
the most unfortunate rendering of all is 
I Kings xvil. 21, “ How long halt ye 
between two opinions?” Alas! how 
many sermons have been preached on this 
text with a total disregard to the meaning 
of the Hebrew word. It is indeed a 
“trap” into which many have fallen. 
Years ago the celebrated translator Dr. 
Wenger was criticized for using in his 
version of this passage a Bengali word 
for “halt,” which was borrowed from 
the rapid movements of a bird hopping 
from twig to twig. But he was right. 
Israel kept shifting from opinion to 
opinion. The Hebrew word is that from 
which the Passover or Paschal feast gets 
its name. To “halt” does not mean 
to “stand still)” but to keep moving. 
It is used again in the 2z6th verse, and 
translated “ leaped.” The Revisers have 
put “limped” in the margin, but this 
throws very little light on the action. 
It was not the limping of a “ halt ” man, 
but the springing of a very active man, 
which 1s described in the text. 

The Revised Version throws light on 
hundreds of passages, and we ought to 
give its authors ungrudging praise for 
their labours. But this need not debar 
us from the duty of calling attention to 
some important points which they have 
passed over, possibly through inadvert- 
ence, possibly because such suggestions 
as I venture to offer in the following notes 
were tried by them and found wanting. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Retirement of the Rev. S. W. Organe 


ADRAS was the last of the Pre- 
sidency towns of India to start 
an Auxiliary Bible Society of its 

own. Not till 1820 did this take definite 
shape. But the Madras Presidency had 
bcen the scene of the Danish and German 
Missions, supported by S.P.C.K., in the 
eighteenth century. A translation of the 
New Testament into Tamil, one of the four 
great languages of S. India, was made by 
Ziegenbalg before 1715. Protestant mis- 
sionary work and Bible work expand 
together. Their progress in the Madras 
Presidency was such that, three years before 
the Auxiliary had attained its Jubilee, the 
duties of its Secretariat had bccome so 
onerous that they could no longer be effi- 
ciently discharged by an Honorary Secretary. 
That of Madras was the first Indian Auxiliary 
which had to be provided with a paid 
Secretary who could give himself wholly 
to its service. The rate of expansion has 
much increased since this step was taken 
in 1867-8. 

The Rev. Goodeve Mabbs and the Rev. 
H. Fitzpatrick successively held the post 
for a few years. In 1875—the year before 
King Edward paid his visit to India as 
Prince of Wales—the Rev. S. W. Organe 
was appointced Secretary. He had reached 
India nine ycars before that, as a mis- 
sionary of thc London Missionary Society. 
After forty-one years' service in a tropical 
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climate, and after discharging the growing 
duties of Secretary to the Madras Bible 
Society for some thirty-two of them, Mr. 
Organe has just resigned his post. This 
step has heen with much regret on his own 
part and that of the Society ; but our regret 
is alleviated by the fact that he is succceded 
by his son, the Rev. W. E. H. Organe, 
B.A., B.D. 

Gratifying testimony has been borne, 
alike by the Committce of the Auxiliary 
and by its staff, to ths unsparing labours, 
and the kindliness of heart, with which 
Mr. Organc has won the confidence and 
affection of those with whom he worked. 
His business capacity and his zeal in the 
cause have effected a great development 
in the operations of the Auxiliary. His 
personal character and genial temperament 
have gained much esteem for himself, and 
cordial support on all hands for the cause 
he represented. South Indian missionaries 
of every branch of the Christian Church 
will long cherish the memory of the friend 
who has gone in and out among them with 
but one aim in view, and they follow him 
into his retirement with sincere and hearty 
prayers that God would grant His faithful 
servant a happy eventide in his native land 
among those dearest to him. In this warm 


appreciation of Mr. Organce and in these 
prayers for his welfare, the Committee and 
oficers of the Parent Society hcartily join. 





This is the first substantial 
monument to Evangelical 
Christiansty in the Phalip- 
pine Islands. 


Here and There 


In connexion with the 
celebrations in Virginia to 
commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of the landing of 
the English colonists at 
Jamestown in 1607, King 
Edward VII. has presented 
to Bruton Church a large 
Bible for use in the services. 
It is understood that the 
lectern on which the Bible 
will rest is being presented 
by the President of the 
United States. The Bible 
is magnificently bound in 
red Niger leather, tooled in 
gold, and the clasps are of 
gold. The dominant design 
on the front cover is a 
cross accompanied or sur- 
roundcd by the conventional 
symbols of the Christian 
faith and of the four Evan- 
gelists. On the front and 
back doublures are the 
Arms of his Majesty and 
of the United States respec- 
tively. On the back cover 
are the Arms of Virginia. The following 
inscription appears on the front fly-leaf :— 

This Bible is presented by his Majesty 
King Edward the Seventh, King of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India, 
to the Church of Bruton, Virginia, a shrine 
rich in venerable traditions of worship, in 
solemn memories of patriots and statesmen, 
and in historic witness to the oneness of our 
peoples. The King will ever hope and pray 
that the ties of kinship and of language and 
the common heritage of ordered worship 
and of ennobling ideals may, through the 
saving faith in Our Lord and Redeemer 
Jesus Christ revealed in these sacred pages, 
continue to unite Great Britain and America 
in a beneficent fellowship for setting for- 
ward f[eace and good will among men. 
MCMViI. 


THE LATE MR. 


& 8 8 


An impressive lecture to Indian students 
was delivered at Madras on June 3rd, in the 
Doddana Hall, by Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, 
of the High Court of Bombay. A large 
crowd of students were present, as well as 
several Mysore officials. The lecturer in- 
sisted on the absolute necessity of a sound 
literary education. He was aware that 
there was a prejudice against the study of the 
Bible, and yet he would say that this was 
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D. 


OF TRINIDAD. ' 


once of the best books stu- 
dents could study in order 
to improve their literary 
knowledge. Leaving aside 
entirely the value of the 
Bible from a religious point 
of view, he would maintain 
that this great Christian 
book was a most valuable 
literary work. The value 
of the Bible as a literary 
work was two-fold : it was 
remarkable for the chaste- 
ness of its style, and the 
directncss of its language. 


S & &B 


At Mount Abu, a hill- 
station 400 miles north of 
Bombay, Mr. R. A. Adams, 
the Sccretary of the Bom- 
bay Auxiliary, recently held 
a series of successful mect- 
ings attended by most of 
the  Europeans at the 
station, much interest being 
created in the Society and 
its world-wide work and 
new donations secured. 


S 8 8 


Writing Ífrom Sydney, Mr. €C. E. Bowen 
reports a very successful tour for thc Society 
along the South Coast. At some meetings 
he had the novel experience of a crowd 
waiting for thc doors to open. 


BB» 


In the absence of Mr. Justice Russell, 
Mr. D. B. Horsford presided on May zth 
over the Anniversary of the Trinidad Auxi- 
liary, which was founded as far back as 
1836. Thecolporteur in th> island, towards 
whose support the Parent Society contri- 
butes £50 per annum, sold last year 1,035 
Bibles and 1,072 Testaments, a total increase 
of 600 volumes. In addition to a large 
number of copies disposed of through local 
booksellers, 2727 B-bles and 24 Testaments 
have been circulated through clergy and 
ministers. The income of the Auxiliary last 
year was $134. 

A more recent letter announces the death 
at Port of Spain of Mr. D. B. Horsford. A 
pillar of the Wesleyan Church in Trinidad, 
for over forty ycars he had given the 
Bible Society unsparing service in that 
island, at one time as Secretary, and after- 
wards as President of the Auxiliary. Be- 
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Here and There 


sides filling a number of Government 
positions in Trinidad with eminent success, 
he was foremost in good works, and in 
particular took a keen, shrewd, minute 
interest in the local workings of the Bible 
Society. 

& BB 

We learn with great satisfaction that the 
Auxiliary at Beechworth, Victoria, has been 
re-organized, and a new interest is being 
shown in the Society's work. 

& 8 BB» 

With the full approval of the Bishop of 
Mauritius, the Secretary of the local Auxili- 
ary has requested the chaplains and church- 
wardens to have a yearly collection in the 
churches of the island on behalf of the Society, 
if possible in the month of December. 

& B» 

Mr. A. R. Stark, the Society's Agent for 
Peru and Chili, has been visiting Valparaiso 
and Santiago, where he secured donations 
amounting to $600, in addition to the regular 
subscriptions. He was able to attend the 
annual Bible-meeting on May 8th at Val- 
paraiso, in the Union Church Hall, which 
was artistically decorated ; the meeting was 
excellently attended, and entirely successful. 
The Rev. W. B. Inglis presided, the Union 
Church Sunday School children sang, and, 
besides speeches, the programme included 
a social and musical gathering. 

& 8 BB 

During the year 1906 the Société Biblique 
de France circulated 5,199 Bibles, 21,125 New 
Testaments, and 8,332 Gospels, a total of 
34,656 copies; about 7,000 of these were 
distributed gratis. The income last ycar 
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PREACHING TO KABYLES 
OUTSIDE THE WESLEYAN MISSION, ALGERIA. 


was 48,900 frs., and the expenditure 45,000 
frs. The circulation of the Société Biblique 
Protestante de Paris last year was 2,908 Bibles 
and 5,211 New Testaments, a total of 8,119 
copies. The income was 29,200 frs. and the 
expenditure 23,076 frs. 


& 8 8% 


Our own Society supplies the Scriptures 
in Suto, Tahiti, Maré, Galwa, Pahouin, 
Malagasi, Jolof, and Mandingo, to mission- 
aries of the Société des Missions Evangelique 
de Paris in various parts of its foreign field. 
The New Testament in Kabyli is also sup- 
plied to the French Wesleyan Mission in 
Algeria. Two Gospels in Laotian are being 
printed for the use of French Protestant 
missionaries working in French Indo-China. 


o o» 


A grant on “ missionary terms” of so 
Bibles and so New Testaments in Amharic, 
and so Bibles, so New Testaments, and 100 
Gospels in Galla, has been made to the 
Swedish Evangelical Mission for distri- 
bution by Mr. K. Cederquist, who has been 
for some months at Adis Abeba, the capital 
of Abyssinia. 


q ss» 


The London Biblewomen and Nurses 
Mission has celebrated the fiftieth anniver-. 
sary of its foundation by the acquirement of 
new and more commodious headquarters at 
25 Russell Square, which will in future be 
known as “ Ranyard House,” in memory of 
Mrs. Ranyard ('' L.N.R.''), the founder. The 
new premises were dedicated and opened 
on June 10th by the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, who was supported by Lord Kinnaird, 
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Here and There 


the Rev. Principal J. Oswald Dykes, the 
Rev. Canon Gedge, the Rev. John Sharp, 
and the Rev. A. Taylor. Mary Countess of 
Harrowby also made a most sympathetic 
speech and received the offerings of the 
Biblewomen and Nurses, which amounted 
to nearly £400. In addition to this the 
workers also made a special presentation to 
Miss Andrews, the Honorary Superintendent, 
of a bag containing £s0, asking her to use 
it as she thought best. At the close of the 
mecting a lady and gentleman handed Miss 
Andrews a cheque for £1,000 towards the 
expenses of the new premises. From Sep- 
tember of the present year the offices of the 
Mission and the Hostel for the training of 
workers will have the advantage of being 
both under the same roof. 


Ss 8 8 


In the Birmingham Auxiliary, the distri- 
bution of the Society's monthly magazines, 
under the new conditions of payment for all 
copies, has proved very satisfactory, and 
results in a financial gain to the local work 
instead of, as formerly, a considerable loss. 
This happy consummation is due to the 
encrgy and enthusiasm with which so many 
cf our friends have given themselves to this 
branch cf labour. Each month the Secre- 
tary of the Auxiliary (who is, in this case, 
the District Secretary also) receives from 
London the books to be distributed. These 
are despatched as soon as possible in separate 
parcels to the Secretaries and Collectors of 
Branches who have the circulation in hand. 
They are then delivered to those subscribers 
who have expressed their willingness to 
pay for the magazine in addition to 
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their annual gift to the Society. The pay- 
ments are generally collected at the same 
time as the subscriptions, but in some cases 
the copy is paid for monthly. In over 
thirty Branches and Associations at Birming- 
ham we now have regular subscribers for 
THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD or the Gleanings, 
and appreciation of their value is constantly 
expressed. It is interesting to note that 
the total number now distributed is hardly 
less than when the magazines werc given 
away. The average circulation per month 
for the past year was 560 copies of THE 
BiBLE IN THE WORLD, and 388 copies of the 
Gleaninegs. 


Ss BB» 


An Australian Jubilee 


The Auxiliary at Brighton, Victoria, 
Australia, celebrated the Jubilec of its 
formation by three very successful mcetings. 
On Feb. 28th the officers and members 
of the Committces entertaincd nearly two 
hundred friends at a social evening. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. A. Pelham 
Chase, the President for the year, and 
addresses were given by the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
donald and Dr.- Bolton, both of the New 
Hebrides Mission. 

On March sth, at the public meeting 
in the Brighton Town Hall, the Mayor pre- 
sided, every Protestant denomination in the 
district being represented on the platform. 
The Secretary read a highly interesting 
resumé of the fifty years' operations of the 
Auxiliary. During these years a sum of 
£3,206 was received, of which a portion 
has been spent in local Bible work, chicfly 
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AT THE PALESTINE EXHIBITION. 
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Here and There 


in earlier years. The remainder, with £130 
for the Victoria Auxiliaries' Union—making 
a total of £42,731—has been paid in as a 
Free Contribution to the Society in London. 
One very interesting feature of the meet- 
ing was a series of Jubilee messages read 
by the Secretary, which had come from all 
parts of the world. 

The young people were not forgotten, 
and on March 8th a lantern lecture entitled 
“ Around the World with a Bible Society 
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Sciopticon,” was delivered by the Rev. J. 
B. Gason, one of the Secretaries of the 
Victoria Auxiliaries' Union. This was at- 
tended by 400 to 500, the greater part of 
whom were children. Mr. F. G. Barley, 
Organizing Secretary and Agent for Victoria, 
took part in the gatherings. The Free 
Contribution from Brighton has risen from 
£53 in 1905 to £78 in 1906. The Secretary 
writes : “º For 1907 we should, under God's 
blessing, do even better.” 


SB 


The Conference of Workers at the 


Bible House 


CONFERENCE of workers was held 

at the Bible House on June 18th, 
which proved a most successful and helpful 
gathering. It consisted of two sessions: 
one in the morning exclusively for ladies, 
presided over by Lady Wingate, and another 
in the afternoon open to ladies and gentle- 
men, Sir Andrew Wingate, K.C.I.E., being 
in the chair. 

When the Conference began over a hun- 
dred ladies had assembled, of whom the 
greater number were from the provinces. 
Fifty-four Auxiliaries outside London were 
represented, including such important 
centres as . Banbury, Bedford, Birkenhead, 
Birmingham, Bolton, Cambridge, Canter- 
bury, Carlisle, Chelmsford, Chester, Col- 
chester, Croydon, Hastings and St. Leonards, 
Hcreford, Hove, Huntingdon, Leamington, 
Leeds, Leicester, Lcighton-Buzzard, Luton, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford,  Penrith, 
Peterborough, Ramsgate, Reading, Rom- 
ford, Stratford-on-Avon, Tunbridge Wells, 
Weston-super-Mare, Wigan, Wisbech, and 
York. 

The proceedings opened with an im- 
pressive address by Mrs. Maynard, which 
was much appreciated by all present. In 
the afternoon an address was given by the 
Rev. Dr. Macdonald, of the New Hebrides 
Mission. 

In the morning the following papers of 
ten minutes each were read: “ Drawing- 
room and similar meetings,” Miss Edmunds ; 
“ Working parties and sales of work,” Mrs. 
Edmund King; “ Circulating the maga- 
zines,” Miss Hawkshaw ; “The enlistment 
of workers,” Mrs. Malden; “*The oppor- 
tunities of a congregational collector,” 
paper by Rev. H. A. Raynes, read by Mrs. 
Lance Gray; “* Stock objections, and how 


to deal with them,” Miss Schulhof. The 
papers were characterized by their terse, 
practical common-sense, and each was 
followed by an animated discussion, many 
ladies tak ng part and speaking excellently. 

During the interval, and in the early 
part of the afternoon, the visitors to the 
Conference had an opportunity of getting 
to know each other, and were also taken 
round the Bible House on a tour of in- 
spection. 

The programme for the afternoon in- 
cluded the following papers : '' Work among 
children and young people ”-—(a) '' Private 
schools,” Rev. J. Thomas; (b) “ Sunday 
schools,” Mr. H. Lance Gray; “ Extension 
of work ”-—(a) '“* In the use of Bible-boxes,” 
Mrs. Hunnybun; (b) '“' Among ministers 
of religion,” Rev. W. H. Norman; (c) 
“ Among working people,” Mr. J. Pope; 
“Organization of a public meeting” —(a) 
“Town meeting,” Mr. A. G. Kowlett; 
(b) “ Country meeting,” Rev. J. Hind. 
Again, as in the morning, the speakers 
wasted no time with superfluous matter, 
but came directly to the point of the ways 
and methods best calculated to further the 
work of the Society. 

Since the Conference a feeling has been 
universally expressed that the day was an 
exccedingly profitable one, and there is no 
doubt but that zeal was stimulated and 
sympathy deepened by the opportunity of 
meeting together in this way in the Bible 
House itsclf, and hearing what was being 
done in all parts of the country. 

The Bible Society's Committee only 
regret that, owing to the limited space at 
their disposal, the invitations had to be 
restricted sevcrely, and only a few friends 
invited from cach centre. 
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Personalia 


The Bishop of Honduras, Dr. Ormsby, is 
resigning his see in order to accept the 
Chaplaincy, offered him by the Colonial and 
Continental Church Society, of the Embassy 
Church in the Rue d'Aguesseau, Paris, 
rendered vacant by the preferment of the 
Rev. Dr. Noyes to a living in London. 
Bishop Ormsby has been influenced to accept 
the appointment in France by the fact that 
his wife has been forbidden by her medical 
advisers to continue to reside in the climate 
of Honduras. The new chaplain, who is a 
Vice-President of the Bible Society, will 
enter on his duties in Paris in August. 


& 8º 8» 


The removal of the Rev. Dr. Noyes from 
the Embassy Church, Paris, to St. Mary's 
Church, Kilburn, is the transfer of a good 
friend of the Society from France to England, 
and reminds us of thc hospitality the Society 
has enjoyed at his hands, not only in the 
annual sermons arranged by him at the 
Embassy Church, but in many other kindly 
incidental offices. 


v B&B B&B 


The Rev. W. G. Jones, who has success- 
fully supcrintended the organization of 
Auxiliaries in the Northern District since 
1895, has accepted the invitation of the 
Committee to succeed the Rev. W. H. 
Norman in the charge of the North Metro- 
politan (West) District. Mr. Jones has 
made many friends in the four northern 
counties, particularly in Northumberland 
and Durham, to which during the last three 
years his work has been confined. Our 
supporters in the North will miss his zealous 
labours among them, but will spare him 
for the sake of the important work he is now 
to take up. Mr. Joncs, who expects to 
remove carly in September, will reside in 
the ncighbourhood of West Kensington. 
We would bespcak a hearty welcome for 
him from our friends in the Metropolitan 
District. 


& & 8 


Three of our most efficient colporteurs 
in Japan left the Society's service towards 
the end of 1906. Mr. Katsumata has be- 
come trcasurcr of an industrial department 
connected with a self-supporting Japanese 
church; another colporteur has gone into 
business; while the third has received 
aid from friends in America to enter a 
theological school. 


y 
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MR. JOSEPH POLLARD, 
Vice-President of the Bible Society. 


The Victoria Auxiliaries' Union issues a 
halfpenny four-page leaflet entitled '' Notes 
of the Month,” the April number of which 
contained “*' An appeal from the Parent 
Society.” Mr. F. G. Barley writes: “I 
posted a copy of this issue to a gentleman 
up-country. He withdrew the paper from 
the wrappcr, put a £1 note into the wrapper, 
enclosed it in an envelope without a word, 
and sent it back to me.” 


S 8» 


We are encouraged to hear that a new 
Auxiliary has been started in Jamaica 
through the exertions of thc Rev. A.C. S. 
Smyth, Rector of St. John's Church, 
Darliston, and the Rev. F. Weiss, Moravian 
missionary at Bcaufort. A very enthusi- 
astic and successful meeting of their two 
congregations, held in St. John's Church on 
May sth, collected £1 qs. gd. as a first con- 
tribution from the “ Darliston Mountains ” 
Auxiliary, of which Mr. Smyth is President 
and Secretary, and Mr. Weiss is Treasurer. 


S 8º 8 


An anonymous postal order for ss. 
was received by our District Secretary in 
Leicester with the following inscription : 
“The enclosed order is for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, a thank-oflering 
from one whose Bible has been a means of 
strength in weakness, comfort in sorrow.” 


8 8 
A donation of £2 has been received from 
a missionary—onc of the “Cambridge 
Seven ”-—who sends “a joyful contribution 
to a Society which has bcen such a help 
to me in China.” 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Et., London, E.C. 'Telegrams, “' Testaments, London.” 
Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, E.€. 
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The Bible in the World 


“The 
Mirage 
shall 
become 
a 

Pool” 


would instantly understand and interpret this 
promise which we have borrowed from 
Isaiah xxxv. 7, according to thé rendering 
given in the margin of the Revised Version: 
The mirage shall become a pool—the phantom 
lake which so often deludes the caravans shall 
dissolve into reality. 

Philosophers and moralists of every school 
have taken pains to warn their disciples against 
the illusions of life. They tell us that the 
world is full of vain expectations and ground- 
less hopes. Experience only leads to dis- 
Old age smiles bitterly at the 
golden dreams of youth. There are even Chris- 
tian teachers who caution us that we must not 
expect too much from religion. They whisper 
that the Church may prove disappointing, as 
well as the world. They confess that though 
they themselves set out as optimists, they have 
hardly escaped ending as cynics. They echo 
Sir William Hamilton's melancholy maxim, 
“Be not martyrs by mistake.” 

Well, we answer, in the first place, that 
if we are Christians at all, it is because we walk 
by faith and not by sight: there is no other 
road for those who travel to the sky. And 
from the nature of the case, our faith must 
needs be a venture. Faith, as the New Testa- 
ment affirms and the poets agree, is the giving 
substance to things invisible : 


SEPTEMBER, 1907 


enchantment. 


N his incomparable book of travel the author of Eothen has pic. 
tured how he rode with a caravan of camels across the desert sand, 


“under a flaming sword which hung day after day in the sky. Here 


is a leaf from his experience of mirage: “ About this part of my 
journey, I saw the likeness of a fresh-water lake; I saw, as it seemed, 
a broad sheet of calm water stretched far and fair towards the south— 
stretching deep into winding creeks, and hemmed in by jutting 
promontories, and shelving smooth off towards the shallow side ; 
on its bosom the reilected fire of the sun lay playing, and seeming to 
float upon waters deep and still. Though I knew of the cheat, 
it was not till the spongy feet 
of my camel had almost 
trodden in the sceming waters, 
that I could undeceive my 
eyes.” Men who were at 
home in the Eastern desert 
and familiar with its illusions, 
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She seestheBest thatglimmersthrough the Worst, 

She feels the Sun is hid but for a night; 

She spies the summer through the winter bud, 

She taste: the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wail'd 
“ Mirage.” 


And then we can answer, again, that 
though life, including even the spiritual 
life, be indeed chequered with disap- 
pointments, yet this very experience 
which we call illusion is itself ordained 
by God as the instrument of our inward 
training. This is part of His method for 
our enlightenment and education. We 
may say in a deep sense, concerning our 
illusions : “* Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation ?” He 
who is Himself the Truth is perpetually 
teaching His children by means of sym- 
bols and parables. He leads us gently, 
as we are able to bear it, through fleeting 
shadows to the One Substance and 
through manifold illusions to the Eternal 
Reality. The mirage has done its perfect 
work for any pilgrim when it has taught 
him to cry, “ All my fresh springs are 
in Thee.” 


8 & BB 


Nevertheless we must not confound 
our desire with its accomplishment. Ar- 
dent believers are sometimes tempted to 
impute the future to the present, and 
to use prophetic language when they arc 
describing the conditions and events of 
to-day. To take only one example: 
do we never detect a note of unreality 
in the rhetoric of missionary meetings ? 
Some impassioned orator makes bold to 
afirm that already the Gospel of Christ 
has well-nigh conquered and subdued 
mankind. But to say this is to offend 
against plain truth. As yet, not more 
than a third of the human race can be 
called even nominally Christian; and 
Christendom itself is bristling with 
bayonets. The New Testament sets us 


a pattern of simple, candid sincerity. 
It faces the facts: “ We see not yet all 
things subjected to Him ”-—and then 1t 
goes on, in the next breath: “ But we 
behold Him.” And in Him all the 
promises of God are Yea and Amen. 
When we lift our eyes to behold the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, we gain fresh 
confidence to repeat the ancient promise, 
The mirage shall become a fool. The 
sure word of prophecy shall find ts 
fulflment. The unspeakable hope shall 
melt into reality at last. 


& & gg 


We may apply to the Christian 
Church and, in a measure, even to the 
Bible Society, that command of God to 
Abraham: “ Arise, walk through the 
land in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it; for I will give it unto 
thee.” A holy man has expounded the 
missionary import of such a precept : 
“We are spread over the face of the 
whole earth: some to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen ; some to go out among 
the highways and hedges of Christian 
lands; some to minister in hospitals ; 
some to be, as it were, fellow-prisoners 
in prisons; some to take charge in little 
country villages; some to be shepherds 
of shcep; some in every craft or science 
to do their best for the Name of God. 
There you have the breadth of the land. 
-.- . But is that all? There is the 
length as well. Is the work for this 
generation, and there an end? God 
forbid! It will run on, long after we 
have mouldered to the dust out of which 
we came: living on still, till the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 
And as we ourselves are changed, so our 
purest hopes and dreams shall also be 
transfigured in their Divine fulfilment. 
We have not yet begun to measure the 
length and the breadth of that inheritance 
concerning which God has said: “I will 
give it unto thee.” 


T. H. D. 


Matters of Moment 


The meeting of the Committee on 
July Isth was noteworthy on several 
grounds. Three of our valued Vice- 
Presidents—Dr. Theodore Duka, Mr. 
G. F. Sutton, and Mr. J. Pollard—who 
have been kept away from the Bible 
House for months through ill-health, 
were able to attend, and received very 
warm greetings. Special thanksgiving 
was offered to God for the safe return of 
the Rev. J. H. Ritson from his visit to 
the Far East, and a hearty welcome was 
given him by the Chairman on behalf of 
the Committee as a whole. 

In a picturesque speech, which lasted 
nearly an hour and a half, Mr. Ritson took 
the Committee with him, stage by stage, 
on his long journey to the East—from the 
harbour at Port Said, where he touched 
on his outward passage, to Moscow and 
Berlin, through which he passed on his 
way home. During six months' travel, 
he visited a great many places where the 
Society maintains depôts or book-rooms, 
and met large numbers of our workers, 
both European and native. In every case 
the depôts were found in good order, the 
books well kept, and the staff devoted to 
the Society's service. 





A MEDICINE MAN OFFERING THANKSGIVIN 
OUTSIDE A TENT, NEAR THE MONGOLIAN FRONTIER. 
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New sites for depôts have been 
secured at different ports in the Far 
East, thanks to the Centenary Fund. 
Mr. Ritson found that these are all in 
most excellent positions. Apart from 
the convenience and security which they 
afford to our work, most of these sites are 
likely to prove good investments from a 
business point of view. 

Mr. Ritson gave a moving account of 
the Centenary Conference at Shanghai, 
which was attended by 1,200 missionary 
representatives, including every Bishop of 
the Anglican communion in China. The 
four dominant features which character- 
ized the Conference were (1) the common 
craving for unity; (2) the general an- 
ticipation of the independence of the 
Chinese Church; (3) the confident op- 
timism of all missionaries that China 
would be won for Christ ; (4) the universal 
recognition that the Bible lies at the 
foundation of the missionary work which 
is being done. 

cm) $) 

During the Centenary Conference at 
Shanghai Mr. Ritson had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Larson, our Sub-agent 
for Mongolia, and of discussing with 
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OUR CARAVAN ON THE 
MONGOLIAN PLAINS, 


Mr.  Bondfeld 
the plans for the 
great journey 
upon which he 
will start im- 
mediately. Mrs. 
Larson and her 
family have gone 
home to Ame- 
rica, and Mr. 


Larson wall 
spend the next 
two years in a 
colportage tour over new ground. Eight 
thousand volumes of Scripture, in Mon- 
golian (the version by Swan and Stally- 
brass) and in Tibetan, have been sent on 
in advance. Mr. Larson, with six camels, 
four horses, two camel-men, a cook, and 
one native colporteur, will start from 
Kalgan in a few wecks. There will be a 
four days' journey to Tabol through 
border districts in which portions of the 
land are cultivated largely by Chinese 
settlers. From that point onwards, the 
party will see no more cultivated soil for 
two years, and hardly find a Christian 
sympathiser. They will have a thirty 
days' journey to Urga. Mr. Larson has 
done this part of the tour three times al- 
ready by three different roads, but he now 
intends to travel by a more easterly route, 
so as to strike new territory. He expects 
to spend next winter at Uliasutai, which is 
four hundred miles west of Urga. In 
journeying thither he will strike the valleys 
of the Orkhon river, in order to visit the 
shepherds who keep their flocks by the 
water-courses. The summer of 1908 will 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY'S AGENT ENCAMPED 
ON THE MONGOLIAN PLAINS. 
“ 


be spent still 

farther west at 

Kobdo, and sub- 
(+ sequently the 
caravan wild 
work its way 
back by a more 
southern route. 


SM) S%) 
This tour is 
essentially pio- 
neer work— 


Notice the 
camel-cart. 


a continuation of the missionary toils of 
James Gilmour. Uliasutai was visited by 
David Stenberg, but by no other Protestant 
missionary, and the greater part of the 
itinerary is mapped out that the Scrip- 
tures may be circulated where no mission- 
ary has ever been. Thereare peculiar diffi- 
culties in the way. At Urga, for instance, 
the soil is hard. Out of a total popu- 
lation of 30,000 there are about 10,000 
Buddhist priests—in winter there are 
more—and 10,000 Chinese merchants, the 
rest of the population being of the lowest 
and most immoral type. The multi- 
plicity of priests, however, has its advan- 
tage. In practically every family one or 
more of the boys are dedicated to the 
priesthood, and these being taught to 
read, can read to the illiterate, and the 
books which will be circulated will thus 
have the chance of being read. 


e o 
Mr. Larson is admirably equipped for 


his work. He is a Swede by nationahty, 
but has toiled for many years in Mongolia, 


Matters of Moment 


and knows the country and the people 
and the language intimately—perhaps 
better than any one else has ever known 
them. But with all his enthusiasm and 
fitness he will need our prayers. The 
journey is fraught with perils of robbers, 
for outlaws abound. It will involve long 
separation from loved ones, and much 
loneliness. Sometimes for days together 
only an occasional tent will be passed —but 
how are such scattered children of God to 
hear the Gospel except by colportage? The 
expense of the initial outfit is considerable, 
for a camel costs nearly f1o. Will not 
some one at home volunteer to bear this 
burden, and so be the means of sending 
the message of life to the nomads of Mon- 
golia who know nothing of the Saviour ? 
And will not all our readers commend Mr. 
Larson to the keeping of Almighty God, 
that he may be protected, and that the 
seed he sows on the steppes of that great 
lone land may yield a spiritual harvest ? 


o 


At the direction of the Committee, the 
Rev. George Lowe, our Agent for Central 
South Africa, presented the Right Hon. 
General Louis Botha with the Bibles— 
Dutch and English—used at the opening 
of the first Legislative Assembly of the 
Transvaal. General Botha received the 
gift personally from Mr. Lowe, and ex- 
pressed himself as deeply gratified by the 
thoughtfulness of the Society, adding that 
the Bibles would be valued not only by 
himself, but by his descendants, as an 
evidence of the Society's generous good 
wishes. General Botha has since sent a 
formal letter thanking the Society. 


o 


Mr. Karl Cederquist, of the Swedish 
Mission at Eritrea, has been staying for 
some months at ÁAdis Abeba, the capital 
of King Menelik. He informs us that on 
several occasions during his journeys in 
Abyssinia he has found Bibles which were 
almost worn to shreds through having 
been read, borrowed from house to house, 
and re-read by so many different families. 
In the Galla-speaking country he finds 
that the people are very receptive, and 
highly appreciate the Gospel. Most of the 
Abyssinian priests, however, do not sym- 
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pathize with missionary effort. The 
Gallas number practically 12,000,000, 
among whom there are at present only 
half a dozen native evangelists and a single 
European missionary. 


a 


The sales of our colporteurs in France 
during the first six months of this year 
have amounted to 56,775 copies of the 
Scriptures, an increase of more than 
4,000 volumes as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. 


* 


Presiding at the annual meeting of 
the Pretoria Auxiliary, the Earl of Sel- 
borne said : “* The work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society does not cover the 
whole mission field in that it does, not 
represent every sphere of missionary 
activity, but in our opinion the work of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
an essential part of the adequate work of 
all Missions, and that being so, the criti- 
cism which we hear levelled from so many 
quarters in this country against missionary 
effort 1s,also levelled against the work of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 
His Excellency then went on to point out 
the fallacy of the adverse criticism some- 
times directed against the work of the 
missionaries, adding that he did not see 
how the critics justified their attitude. 
He concluded : ““I think that if those who 
are interested in the work of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, when they 
hear those criticisms, will drive that critic 
into the corner which is very close to him, 
from which he cannot emerge, the critic 
will be more silenced than he has been 
hitherto.” 


» 


During the autumn session of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales at Blackpool, Oct. I4th to 18th, the 
Council of the Union have arranged for a 
sermon on behalf of the Bible Society. It 
gives us peculiar pleasure to announce that 
the preacher on this occasion will be the 
Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society, 
and Chairman-Elect of the Union for 1908. 








ONE OF OUR COLPORTEURS ON A SIBERIAN RIVER. 


Some Siberian Snapshots 


H E 
name 
(6 S 1 E 
beria” 
raises be- 
fore the 
mind the 
vision of a 
great and 
tar-o ff 
land, lone- 
ly, cold, 
barren, in- 
hospitable 
—a land 
of penal 
settle- 
ments and 
gloomy 
dungeons, where exiles pine away insorrow. 
Itis a country from which we naturally 
shrink, and yet it has a fascination for most 
of us, and especially for those who follow 
with interest the beneficent work of the 
Bible Society among its peoples. Last 
June it was my privilege to travel from 
Harbin in Manchuria to Permonthewestern 
slope of the Urals, and now I venture to 
show a few snapshots taken by the way. 
And first let me introduce to you my 
travelling companion, Mr. Walter David- 
son, who joined the Society's staff in 
Russia in 1885, took charge of the work 





CHURCH OF ST. NICOLAI, OMSK. 
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By the Rev. J. H. Ritson, M.A. 


Secretary of the Bible Society 


in Siberia three years later, and became 
the chief Agent twelve years ago. His 
natural gifts and early training have fitted 
him for the business responsibilities which 
rest upon him, and at the same time he 
regards his as the Father's business. A 
Bible Society's Agent must not only 
combine the gifts of a book-keeper, an 
accountant, a retail and wholesale book- 
seller, and a publisher, but over and above 
all he must be a missionary with wide 
spiritual sympathy. Mr. Davidson is a 
Scotch Presbyterian, worships with the 
German Lutherans, sees the best in the 
Orthodox Russian Church, and lives to 
help nearer to God men of all sorts and 
conditions whom he can reach within the 
limits of his vast field. 

It is not long since Mr. Davidson had 
to make all his journeys by tarantass and 
boat or raft in summer, and by sledge in 
winter. But now the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way Is finished, the tourist can travel from 
Vladivostock to Moscow in ten days 
by a train with restaurant cars and 
drawing-rooms, with pianos, libraries, and 
secretaires, and with the luxury of Inter- 
national Wagon-lit cars for the night. We 
travelled by an ordinary Russian train, 
stopping at 596 stations from east to west— 
a second-class ticket for the journey cost- 
ing only from £4 to £5. There is some 
inconvenience on these trains. One has to 
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sleep in the came coupé 
with a variety of fellow- 
travellers—for the most 
part undesirable — and 
one has to feed on such 
“ delicacies” as can be 
picked up from peasant- 
hawkers on the station 
platforms and in the 
station buffets. There 
are, however, other 
compensations besides 
cheapness. It is pos- 
sible to get a bettcr 
idea of the country 
“and of the people on 
a slow train than on an 
express. 

The country is much 
vaster than one would 
expect from seeing it 
only on a map. Itis 
one-and-a- half times 
the size of Europe, and 
would cover the half 
of Africa-and what 
this means can only be 
grasped when one 
crosses its plains at an 
average speed of about 
ten miles an hour. The 
climate is not so terrible as we imagine. 
True, it is cold in winter, but it is dry, and 
there is some pleasure in snow under such 
conditions. Mr. Davidson's son said to 
me: You don't get any winter in England 
— you only get a period of bad weather.” 
I saw Siberia bathed in glorious sunshine, 
and everything was beautiful. The Russo- 











TOMBS ON THE UPPER ABAKANSK STEPPE, 
SOUTH YENESAI, SIBERIA. 





THE BOUNDARIES BETWEEN TWO 
TARTAR TRIDES, ABAKANSK STEPPE, 
SIBERIA. 


= ” Chinese section of the 


line carried us over a 
great plain, green and 
flat as a billiard board, 
the only signs of habi- 
tation being the mili- 
tary guard houses 
built three or four 
miles apart; even the 
stations looked as 
if they had dropped 
from the skies. We 
crossed a very fertile 
mountain range by 
wonderful zig-zag lines 
and again dropped down 
into a desert of sand- 
dunes, upon which only 
the coarsest grass could 
grow. Thetrans-Baikal 
railway lies over undu- 
lating and grass-covered 
land to which flocks of 
sheep and herds of 
cattle and camel cara- 
vans give a touch of 
lhfe. Another range of 
hills is crossed by loop- 
lines and then the land- 
scape is more beautiful 
— for some days we saw 
clear streams, hills clothed with pine, 
fir, and larch, plains carpeted with wild 
flowers—roses, liltes, daffodils, forget-me- 
nots, bluebells, and buttercups. It is difh- 
cult to think that such a land is ever 
held in the grip of a hard frost, and 
that bears and wolves abound. 

On the circum-Baikal railway the 
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scenery is at its best. The lake—the 
biggest in Asia—lay beneath us smooth as 
glass, as our train moved along a track 
cut in the face of wild and rugged rocks 
covered with luxurious foliage and 
affording glimpses, from time to time, of 
snow-clad mountains far away. 

The journey westwards never became 
dull: we were hours n the midst of vast and 
lonely pine forests, we passed great rivers 
of clear water, we traverscd the Kirghiz 
Steppes dotted with picturesque huts or 
tents of birch-bark, and crossed the Urals, 
which, if not mountains on a grand scale, 
are full of picturesque scenery and surpas- 
sing beauty. Siberia in the summer 
Isvery different from the Siberia of 
imagination. 

The population is sparsely scattered. 
Over this immense area, stretching from 
the Urals to the Pacific, there are probably 
only about twelve millions. There are 
emigrants, some of whom have gone to 
seck religious liberty, and some to scek a 
livelihood ; there are the families of exiles ; 
and there are many aboriginal tribes . 
speaking a variety of tongues. It is by A COLPORTEUR SELLING TO PASSENGERS 
no means easy either for the State to meet 19 THE TRAIN AT TAISCHET STATION. 
the material needs or for the Church to 
supply the spiritual needs of such a school to each 2,200 square miles. Only 
variety 12 out of 1,000 can get to school. 
of people There is only one hbrary to every 57,000 
over so wide people. The Orthodox Church is es- 
an area. tablished im the towns; but the regu- 

“— Jn Sibe- lar services are in Slavonic, which the 
ria there is people do not understand, and apart 
only one from addresses, usually biographical, on 
school for Saints” days, there is little systematic 
every public teaching. It has Missions also 
2,600 ol the among the Kirghiz Tatars, the black 


population, Tatars, the Kalmuks and Mongols of the 
or omne Altai; but they are more in the nature 
of monastic settle- 
ments than Missions 
AS in the Evangelical 
| fa sense. Since the days 
it. eos ET | of Swan and Stally- 
f ni pe ts] brass, who toiled 
Eira “eta? among the Buriats 
on the Selenga, and 
translated the Bible 
into Mongolian, no 
definitely organized 
Mission has been al- 
lowed in Siberia. 
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- EKATERINBURG DEPÓOT, 


ciety, however, is not 
only allowed but wel- 
comed. Its depôts 
stretch in an un- 
broken chain from the 
Pacific to the Baltic. The 
depositaries and colpor- 
teurs are all members of 
the Orthodox Church, 
and their work is not 
only warmly approved 
by ecclesiastical authori- 
ties but held im high re- 
gard by the civil and 
military officials. Free 
passes are granted for 
the men, and free freight- 
age for the Scriptures 
on steamboats and on 
railways in every direc- 
tion. 

No class oí people 1s 
neglected by the Bible 
Society. As the tourist 
passes through the country, he is impressed 
by the multitudes of soldiers. He passes 
miles of military encampments, and bar- 
racks as big as towns. There are soldiers 
at every station, soldiers on the trans, 
soldiers everywhere. One never seems to 
be far from the point of a bayonet or the 
muzzle of arevolver. Among the soldiers 
is many a man anxious to serve the King 
of kings, and almost universally there is a 
reverence for the Word of God, and the 
colporteur is a welcome visitor. 

Then there are the prisoners, and their 


OMSK. 


2€6 


THE BIBLE DEPÔT AT 


lot is sad beyond words. 
We sought permission to 
enter the great Alexan- 
drovsky Prison near 
Irkutsk; but as military 
law prevails and there is 
a good deal of unrest, the 
authorities did not feel 
free to admit any visitors 
at present. The governor 
of Irkutsk gave us a 
kindly welcome and un- 
| dertook to see that any 
Scriptures the Society 
might choose to give were | 
distributed among those 
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hotos by the Rev. 
J.H. Ritson. 


we wished to help. We at once sent 400 
Gospels and Psalms in Russ and a few 
Testaments in other tongues. Some days 
after in Omsk we met a gang of prisoners 
chained round the waist and manacled 
hand and foot-some women in carts 
behind—all surrounded by a strong guard 
of troops with fixed bayonets and drawn 
swords. The “ clink, clink, clink ” of the 
chains, as this procession passed us in the 
dark, is still in my ears; but is it not a 
comfort to know that to these poor cap- 
tives a Book is sent which proclaims 
+ 
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liberty through One in whose service is 
perfect freedom ? 

The peasants and shopkeepers are not 
overlooked. Tzvetkoff, who has charge 
of the depôt at Krasnoyarsk, described 
to us a tour he had just completed. Going 
by steamer up the Yenesai, he bought a 
boat for 28s. and drifted down stream in 
it—2z80 miles in ten days—stopping at 
every village on the way to sell the Scrip- 
tures. He intended to make one more 
colportage jour- 
ney mn the boat, 
and then ex- 
pected to sell 1t 
again for 245. 
Efimoff of Omsk 
had just returned 
from a similar 
trip on the Obi, 
during which he 
had sold Scrip- 
tures to the 
value of £36. 

Lastly, there 
are the emi- 
grants making 
their way to the 
Far East. From 
Jan. Ist to May 
2Ist of this year 
224,895 men, 


THE PALACE OF TIIE 
ARCHBISHOP, IRKUTSK. 


women, and children of this class travelled 
along the Siberian line, in trucks to hold 
“ forty men or eight horses.” Their trains 
have to stop for every other train, and at 
almost every station these poor people are 
to be seen lying about waiting to move on. 

Very early one morning we looked into 
the third and fourth class waiting-rooms 
at Krasnoyarsk. The floors were so 
thickly covered with families lying asleep 
that it was difficult to pick onc's way. 



























AN ENGINE AT 
TSI-TSI-HAR, WITH 
à CHINAMAN ON 
THE FRONT. 


There were 
fathers—some 
drunk with vodka 
-—and mothers 
with deep lines 
on their faces 
speaking silently 
of sorrow and 
hardship. There 
were boys and 
girls and tender 
babes — covered 
with dirt, clothed 
im rags. Each 
tamily had its 
worldly goods 
rolled into dusty 
bundles; a few 


Photos by the Rev. 
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were breakfasting from dry, black bread 
and weak tea, and all looked utterly com- 
fortless and altogether friendless. In 
the corner of one room was a bookcase 
lent to our Society by the chief of the 
gendarmerie, and on it are the words 
“ Here are sold copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

All the emigrant trains are boarded by 
the colporteurs, and many of the poor 
travellers spend part of their small and 
precious savings in order that they may 


» 


have with them in the unknown land to 
which they are going that Book which 
tells of “a better country—that is, a 
heavenly.” 

And so in the Providence of God the 
Society is fulfilling its mission in a strange 
and sad place. It is the great help- 
meet of the Russian Church in spreading 
among a scattered and needy population 
the Truth which can make free, and 
the Righteousness which alone can 
exalt. 
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Traps for Translators 


VI. 


HE Hebrew language, if limited in 
some directions, is rich in others. 

It is well off in the matter of 
animals; thus in Job iv. Io, II, there 
are no less than five Hebrew words 
translated “lion.” It is also very rich 
in descriptive terms. This might easily 
be illustrated by the topographical words 
contained in the carefully drawn frontier 
lines between Benjamin and Judah 
(Joshua xv. and xviii.). But alongside 
of this wealth of words for some things, 
lt is easy to detect a certain fixity of 
thought underlying and finding expression 
in Biblical language. Thus, there is a 
word for “ pardon ” which is only used 
of Divine forgiveness—never of human. 
Words became attached to certain events, 
and almost restricted to them in the 
course of time, by some natural law or 
tendency, as in the cases of the Flood and 
the overthrow of the cities of the plain. 
Some of these may be described as 


technical, and will be referred to as such in : 


a later paper. Insucha book as the Bible, 
wherever a word seems to be used de- 
signedly to connect one passage with 
another, a translator—if his attention was 
directed to it-—would adopt the same 
rendering in each passage. Later writers 
were not in the habit of giving formal 
citations. They quoted and. borrowed 
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Linguistic Peculiaríities 


By the Rev. Canon Girdlestone 


freely from their prophetic predecessors 
without acknowledgment. It is only 
occasionally that we find such a formal 
citation from the law of Moses (t.e. as a 
matter of fact from Deuteronomy) as we 
have in 2 Kings xiv. 6. Consequently 
the translator has to watch for verbal 
reminiscences. A day may come when 
these will be marked in at least some of 
our English Bibles, and then men's eyes 
will be opened to the intimate relationship 
which exists between the earlier and later 
books of the Old Testament. I may 
mention a few instances, taking them from 
the Revised Version. In Deuteronomy 
viii. 4 we read “ thy foot did not swell.” 
The word translated “ swell ” only occurs 
again in Nehemiah ix. 21 (“their feet 
swelled not”) where the reference 1s 
markedly to the same phenomenon. In 
Deuteronomy vii. 7, “ The Lord did not 
set His love upon you because,” etc.; com- 
pare Deuteronomy x. 15, “only the Lord 
had a delight in thy fathers.” The word 
for setting love or having delight is a very 
strong one, marking literally close attach- 
ment. In Deuteronomy x. 12 we read, 
“ What doth the Lord require of thee,” 
etc., and so in Micah vi. 8, which is 
a reminiscence. “' Require” seems too 
strong a word; “ask” would be simpler 
and better. In Deuteronomy xxx. 8, 9, 
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we have a frequently used idiom answering 
to our word “ again "—literally, “ thou 
shalt return and obey .... the Lord 
will retum and rejoice.” If the Revised 
Version had translated consistently, the 
relationship between human obedience 
and divine joy would have come out more 
clearly. Deuteronomy xxxiv. 4: “a God 
of faithfulness ” : verse 20, “ children in 
whom is no faith.” It seems unfortunate 
that the word “ faithfulness ” should not 
have been used in both passages ; but this 
opens the great question as to the mean- 
ing to be attached to the Hebrew word 
thus rendered. In Numbers vi. 24-26, we 
have the formula of the Aaronic blessing 
of which the first three portions are quoted 
in Psalm lIxvii. 1. Unfortunately the 
reminiscence is obscured in the Revised 
Version (as in the Authorised Version) by 
translating “ God be merciful unto us ” 
instead of ““ be gracious unto us.” Ina 
later verse of the Psalm the reminiscence 
of Leviticus xxvi. 4 is fairly preserved. 
In Hosea vi. 4 we read “ Your goodness is 
as a morning cloud”; but compare 
verse 6, “I desired mercy.” Surely the 
word ought not to be varied. The Re- 
visers have suggested “ kindness ” in the 
margin. I know the difficulty of finding 
an exact English word for the Hebrew 
here, but in such an important passage 
we ought at least to be consistent. Again, 
is it best to say “ The day of the Lord 1s 
at hand ” (Joeli. 15) or, “ The day of the 
Lord is near” (mi. 14)? Ought not the 
same formula to be used in English as in 
Hebrew ? Perhaps you will say, it does 
not matter: but we all desire the atten- 
tion of the reader to be drawn as much as 
possible to the harmonies in the divine 
teaching, of which these passages afford 
a simple illustration. 

There is a considerable number of 
Hebrew words for which only a limited 
variety of English renderings has been 
found. This is owing to the wealth of 
Hebrew, and to the comparative poverty 
of English in certain directions, but by no 
means necessarily to the presence of differ- 
ent authors. Itis almost laughable to find 
quite learned men dealing with the word 
“sack” in the story of Joseph as if as 
many authors were at work as there were 
kinds of sacks introduced. The truth is 


that each of the kinds of sacks referred 
to had its own distinct use. There 
were corn-sacks and provender-bags and 
money-satchels. So in the case of the 
“windows” in the ark, there were lat- 
tices and ventilators and lights, but 
not necessarily three authors, each of 
whom restricted himself to one or other 
of these words. When critics investigate 
the sacred writings of Israel they ought 
at least to bring their common sense with 
them. 

Let us notice some words which need 
special watchfulness. First, take the 
word “ generation.” Genesis ii. 4, “ These 
are the generations.” This word is only 
used in the plural. It has to do with 
birth, with origin, and with order of pre- 
cedence. Hence it is applied to the order 
of creation, to the order of events in a 
family history, and to the order of birth 
(Exodus xxviil. 10). “ Generation ” seems 
an unfortunate rendering for it. The 
word used of an average life-time 
(Genesis vi. 9, etc.) is quite a different one, 
and a third word is used in Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, for a genealogy. 
Again, the passages which refer to the 
hardening of the heart need careful study. 
Three words are translated “ harden ” 
in the Authorised Version in the narrative 
concerning Pharaoh, and elsewhere, and 
they by no means signify the same pro- 
cess.* Similarly, distinct words are trans- 
lated “ rest”; one signifies cessation and 
is the sabbatical word, whilst another 
points rather to quietness of spirit. When 
God said to Moses, “ My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee rest” He 
did not order him to cease from work, but 
promised him a restful spirit amidst his 
work. 

Sometimes we find two Hebrew words, 
which lie close together, translated in the 
same way in the Revised Version. Thus 
there are two words translated “ task- 
master ” in Exodus à. II; iii. 7; two 


“words translated “ serpent ” in Exodus 


vil. 13, I5; two words translated 
“champion” in I Samuel xvii. 4, 51; 
two words rendered “stand” in 
Exodus xvii. 6, 9; two words translated 
“dry” in Exodus xiv. 16, 21. The 
distinction between a stranger and a 
sojourner has not always been observed 


* | have discussed these and other cases in Old Testament Synonyms (2nd Ed., Nisbet). 
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in the Revised Version. The same is the 
case with the human hand and its palm 
or hollow, with the different kinds of sleep 
(natural and abnormal) and with the 
varieties of linen texture; also, most 
strange of all, the Revisers have not dis- 
tinguished between a door and a doorway. 
There is quite an ordinary word for a door 
which is first found in Genesis xix. 6: 
but the other word, which, by some ex- 
traordinary fatality, is translated “ door ” 
in a large number of passages really means 
an entrance or opening. It first occurs 
in Genesis Iv. 7, “ Sin lieth at the door.” 
What was the opening or entrance here 
referred to? We must disentangle our 
minds from modern usages before we can 
answer. Tents had no doors, nor had the 


tabernacle of witness, nor was the valley 
of Achor a door of hope. 

One other word may be referred to, 
viz. the word “curse.” It stands for 
seven or eight Hebrew words each of 
which has a force or usage ofits own. The 
word which is most interesting and curious 
(charam) signifies, to put under the ban 
or to devote to destruction as a religious 
act. It is frequently applied to the de- 
struction of the Canaanite nations, who 
were doomed to perish because of their 
special sins. This is the word used in 
Zechariah x1v. II, “there shall be no more 
curse ” (see Revelation xxil. 3), and it is 
also the last word of the Old Testament. 
In these two passages the Revised Version 
puts “ ban” in the margin. 


(To be continued) 
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TYPICAL SCENERY, BECHUANALAND. 
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The Revision of the Sechuana Bible 


By the Rev. A. J. Wookey, 


Chief Reviser 


ECHUANA, or Secwana, or Chuana, 
is the language spoken by the 
Bechuana. people of Bechuanaland, 

South Africa. The prefix “ Se” denotes 
the language, or anything tribal. “ Be- 
chuana ” denotes the people; the prefix 
“Be” or “Ba” being the plural of 
“ Mo”: Mochuana means one individual 
Chuana. It is uncertain how the “ Ba” 
came to be changed to “Be,” and the 
origin of the name itself is uncertain. 
These people are spread over a very large 
area. They live in Cape Colony, in 
Bechuanaland proper, in the Orange River 
Colony, mn the Transvaal, in the Protec- 
torate of Bechuanaland, in the Lake 
Ngami district, and in the Khalahari 
desert. 

When missionaries first went to the 
Bechuana, their language, like the tongues 
of all the tribes of South and Central Africa, 
was unwritten. The languages of the 
natives of South Africa may be roughly 
divided into two classes : (1) Those whose 
speech contains many “clicks,” com- 
prising Hottentot, Bushman, Koranna, and 
Griqua; and (2) the Bantu, comprising 


of the L.M.S. 


Kafir (Xosa), Zulu, Sesuto, and Sechuana, 
with various dialects under each. The 
people of the “clicks” occupied the 
western and south-western parts of the 
country; the Bantu people lived in the 
central and eastern districts. 

The first thing to be done by a mis- 
sionary is to acquire a knowledge of the 
language of the people among whom he 
labours. And where there is no literature 
his work at first is somewhat difficult. 
The Roman alphabet, as used in English, 
can fortunately be adapted to represent 
the sounds in most African languages. 
When you have found out how to ask 
questions —especially, “ What is this?” 
“ What is the name of this?” “ Whatis 
this thing ?”-—you can make your way, 
note-book in hand, towards an acquaint- 
ance with the people and their talk. 
You will probably obtain, first of all, a 
list of simple nouns, and of such verbs 
as come, go, sit, come àn, etc. The pro- 
nouns and particles are very puzzling to 
begin with. It is astonishing what a 
mine of wealtn you find in the Sechuana 
tongue, when you get to know something 
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about it-—regular constructions, wonderful 
inflections, a comprehensive vocabulary ; 
but, on the other hand, there is no pronoun 
to distinguish between “he ” and “ she.” 
Of course you do not make the grammar. 
You write it down and arrange the 
rules according to your ideas, but only 
when the language has been learned. 
Having picked it up, bit by bit, you 
arrange the pieces and find they fit 
exactly. But this process takes years 
to accomplish. We who come after the 
pioneer-missionaries have the advantage 
of their work, and can go on from the 
point where they left off. 

It was in this fashion, word by word, 
that Moffat began in 1821 to pick up 
Sechuana. When vyou have gathered 
enough words, you can begin to preach, 
or talk publicly. Then you find that you 
must have a book—'* The Book.” For 
by this time, you have been teaching 
some of your hearers to read, and it is 
good for them to verify your message 
from “ The Book ” itself, and learn its 
own message at first-hand. 

The first book translated by Moffat 
was the Gospel 
of St. Luke. 
This he finished 
in 1830, nine 
years after he 
had entered the 
country. He 
went with his 
manuscript to 


Port Eliza- 
beth to find a 
printer. It was 


a long, rough 
journey in a 
bullock - waggon 
in those days 
from  Kuruman 
down to the 
coast. Not find- 
ing the help he 
wanted, he rode 
on — horseback 
from Port Elizabeth to Cape Town, with 
the manuscript in his pocket. And even 
then he and his colleague Roger Edwards 
had to learn printing, and to set up 
the type themselves, in order to print 
that first Sechuana Gospel. By and by 
his manuscript of the New Testament 


ENGLISH CHURCH 
AT VRYBURG,. 





was ready for the printer, but this had 
to be brought to England to be printed. 
It was finished in 1840, and the first 
consignment, consisting of five hundred 
copies, was taken out by David Living- 
stone on his first voyage to Africa. 
William Ashton joined the L.M.S. 
Mission at Kuruman in 1843, and after- 
wards was able to render much help to 
Moffat in the final revision of his transla- 
tion of the Old Testament. In the mean- 
time a printing-press had been established 
at Kuruman, and the first editions of all 
the Old Testament books, except the 
Psalms, were printed there under Ashton's 
superintendence, the last portion ap- 
pearing in 1857. The Sechuana Bible, 
which is being printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to-day, is a revision 
of this great work of fifty years ago. As 
soon as the first edition, which was not 
a large one, was exhausted, the Bible 
Society took the work in hand, and 
edition after edition of the Sechuana 
Scriptures has since been issued by it, 
and gladly received by the people during 
the half-century which has passed since 
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the first “Lehoko ya Modimo” was 
published in Sechuana. The number of 
copies of this version issued by the 
Society up to the end of March 1907 was 
48,893 Bibles, 85,325 New Testaments 
and 15,265 Portions—a total of 149,483 
volumes. 
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NATIVE BLACKSMITHS AT 
WORK, BECHUANALAND. 


New Orthography 


About forty ycars ago the band of 
L.M.S. missionaries in Bechuanaland, 
including John Moffat, Roger Price, John 
Mackenzie, and John Brown, introduced 
changes in the orthography. This was 
a great advance. A helpful sketch of the 
grammar had been written by J. Fredoux 
of the Paris Missionary Society, then 
working in the same country. He, how- 
ever, while recommending certain changes, 
had not adopted the new orthography. 
Nor has it yet been generally adopted. 
The whole Bible however is now, for the 
first time, being printed in this revised 
orthography. 

Many years ago Roger Price, the best 
Sechuana scholar of his day, revised 
Moffat's New Testament, and two editions 
of it were published by the B.F.B.s. 
Then he began the revision of the Old, 
and spent years working at it night and 
day. The present writer was appointed 
some ycars ago to be his associate in the 
work, and was to have removed from a 
Mission station in the interior to Kuruman 
to take part with him in the final pre- 
paration of the manuscript, The Boer 
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War intervened, and before it closed my 
friend died. 1 took over his manuscript, 
keeping it in a tin box. On one occasion 
I had put it on the floor of the corridor- 
carriage of the train by which my wife 
and I were travelling. We left the train 
and got into a cart: but when well on 
our way to our destmation I suddenly 
remembered the box with the manuscript. 
We turned round and rushed back. 
Fortunately the train had not gone on ; 
and the box was safe where I had left it. 


How the work was done 


While we lived at Molepolole, I ar- 
ranged with five intelligent Christian 
Bechuana to come to my study every 
day to help me in the retranslation. For 
months we worked every week-day except 
Saturday, from 9 till 1 o'clock, with a 
short interval for lunch. We began each 
day with prayer, and found our task 
exceedingly interesting. At almost our 
first meeting one of the men said, “* Let 
us put in the very best Sechuana we can, 
so that this new Bible may fix the lan- 
guage for our children, and keep it free 
from all that would mar or debase it.” 
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It is impossible for us foreigners to 
make a satisfactory translation without 
native help; for there are niceties in the 
selection of words, in idiom, in expression, 
in grammar, with which only a native 
is perfectly at home. For instance :— 
colours, such as scarlet and crimson, 
seemed difficult to express. I went into 
our little flower-garden and gathered a 
flower or two, and asked the names of 
their colours. These they unanimously 
agreed upon. The Bechuana have a name 
for every conceivable colour in an ox, 
or goat, or other animal, but do not 
apply the same colour-names to things 
in general. 

We found many interesting parallels 
to old Sechuana beliefs and customs. 
The descriptions of life in the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in patriarchal times, 
appealed to them as things with which 
they were familiar. Life on the veldt, 
herding cattle and flocks of sheep and 
goats, well-digging and watering by hand, 
corn-growing and going to distant towns 
mn times of drought to buy from more 
fortunate neighbours ; curious beliefs in 
witchcraft, prayers to the dead, offerings 
to spirits; the altar of sacrifice at the 
time of making rain, the use of incense ; 
ceremonial uncleanness and purifyings ; 
circumcision rites; legends as to the 
origin of man; remnants of old-time 
heathen worship—perhaps of Venus or 
Baal; marriages arranged just like those 
of early days, home life, burial customs, 
medicines, charms for protecting from 
evil influences the person, the house, the 
cattle, or the village; things like these 
helped us to a fund of words and ideas 
which was very valuable. 


Foreign words 


It had been laid down as a rule by 
our local L.M.S. Committee that all 
foreign words used in former editions 
should, as far as possible, be replaced by 
Sechuana words or phrases. 

Moffat had inserted the word Epistle 
in the New Testament as the word for a 
letter. I heard a Bechuana preacher once 
preach on the Conversion of St. Paul. 
He vividly described the party at Jeru- 
salem preparing for the journey to 
Damascus—the horses, the saddling-up, 
blankets tied on to the saddles, provisions 
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for the road, etc. When all was ready, 
the leader—Saul—said, “Wait a bit, 
you men; I must run up to the chiefs 
to get the epistles, for we can't go without 
them.” The word is spelt Egisetole. 
He said, “You know what they are— 
diesprsetole tse—they are those little guns 
the white people carry in their jacket 
pockets,” touclhing his jacket at the side 
where the pocket would be. Afterwards I 
asked him why he had given that explana- 
tion of the word, as there were other 
Epistles—to the Romans, Corinthians, etc. 
“Well,” he said, “ what are they then ? ” 
I said, “ Letters—dikwalo.” |“ Then why 
didn't they say so in the book, instead of 
calling them pistols?” was his answer. 

The word kly had been adopted for 
the lilies of the field (“ which toil not, 
neither do they spin ”) and written lilelea. 
One day I asked what they were, and was 
promptly told tarantulas, a large spider 
with long hairy legs, and whose bite is 
said to be poisonous, and whose name is 
dilelea mm the plural. 

Synagogues, again, were explained as 
places in the veldt where there were no 
paths, and nothing to guide à traveller 
as to which way he should go ; this arose 
from the similarity in the sound of the 
word used for synagogue to the phrase 
im Sechuana which would mean that. 

Idiomatic English expressions could 
not always be translated literally. 
“ Pharaoh's cook” had to be rendered 
“the man who cooked for Pharaoh.” The 
native word for a rainbow means the 
“ pestle of the gods ” or spirits, t.e. the 
pestle with which they pound their corn 
before cooking. 

Again, the descriptions of the taber- 
nacle and the things pertaining to it, 
and also of the temple-buildings, are 
somewhat difficult to translate. But the 
stories of the Old Testament—Joseph 
and his brethren, Israel both in Egypt 
and going to the promised land, David, 
Daniel, Ruth, the Psalms—are sources 
of never-ending delight to all our native 
readers. In the New Testament there 
is a hush, an expectation of something 
more solemn and a nearer glory, though 
not less jJoyous. Our Bechuana readers 
love the 3rd chapter of St. John, the 
Sth of St. Matthew, and the Isth of 
St. Luke, The Gospel narratives, and 
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especially the Parables, as wellas the Acts, 
land themselves easily to translation ; 
end in that consists much of their beauty. 
In the Epistles, as every one knows, the 
deeper things of the kingdom, the Christian 
doctrines growing out of the facts of the 
life of Jesus, are more difficult to translate 
so as to make the rendering glow and 
carry a living impression to the native 
mind. 

In finally revising the manuscript 
I had two colleagues to assist me—the 
Rev. H. Williams and the Rev. J. T. 
Brown. The result is our united work: 
but we have derived much assistance 
from the old version of Moffat and Ashton, 
and the valuable manuscripts of the 
late Roger Price. 

The books of the Old Testament, 
when being revised, were circulated, either 
printed or type-written, for notes and 
suggestions among the Revision Com- 
mittee and also among natives. The Rev. 
Canon Bevan, who has a good acquaint- 
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ance with the language, paid us several 
interesting and helpful visits, and gave us 
all the aid he possibly could, spending 
days with us at our work. He has resided 
for many years amongst the Bechuana, 
devoting his life to benefiting them. 

The translation, or rather, revision, 
has taken me altogether about twelve 
years. During the latter portion of the 
time at Vryburg, I had two Bechuana 
to assist me in the work. They belonged 
to different sections of the nation, and 
had both lived and laboured as evangelists 
in various parts of the country. In this 
way they had become acquainted with 
the various dialects of Sechuana, and 
were well able to assist in the selection of 
the best known and most suitable words 
and phrases for our use. To both Paul 
and Ramochana, and to Mapakela, as 
well as to others, including the Bakwena 
of Molepalele, their fellow-countrymen will 
owe a debt of gratitude when they have 
the new Book in their hands. 


E? 


“* Ask, and it shall be given you” 


The following topics are suggested for this month : 


LET Us PRAY— 


For the more regular reading and deeper study of the Bible in the homes of all 


Christian lands. 


For a Divine blessing on arrangements for the autumn meetings of the Society. 
For China and the China Centenary Mecting in the Royal Albert Hall on Oct. 31Ist. 


For our collcagues in the Colonites. 


For our colporteurs in lonely places, and for those who receive the Bible from them. 
For all Missions among children, and especially for Mission schools in heathen 


lands. 


For Persia, Greece, and all other lands where the circulation of the Scriptures is 


restricted. 


That the Committee may be guided in filling vacancies on the staff. 
For unity within the Church of Christ. 


Friends in London are warmly invited to the Bible Society Monthly Prayer Meeting, which 
is held at the Bible House at 3.350 p.m. on the last Wednesday in each month, 


& 
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Half a Hundred Tongues 


An Interview with Dr. N. W. Hovyles, K.C. 


President of the Canadian Bible Society 


O the readers of 
the Bible So- 
ciety's reports, 

Dr. N. W. Hoyles, K.C., 
of Toronto, needs 
no introduction. For 
years the President of 
the Upper Canada 
Auxiliary, Dr. Hovyles 
has, since the federa- 
tion of all the Auxi- 
liaries in the Dominion, 
occupied the important 
position of President 
of the Canadian Bible 
Society, where he has 
done valuable work in 
promoting harmonious 
co-operation among the 
fiftcen Auxiliaries form- 
ing the union. 

At the time of our 
Centenary, Dr. Hovyles 
was prominent among 
the many distinguished 
men who came long 
distances to join with 
us in our rejoicings. 
One of the events of the 
Centenary meetings was 


his felicitous speech, 
emphasized as it was 
by the cheque for 


two thousand guineas 
which he handed Lord 
Northampton on that 
occasion, as a birthday gift from the 
Upper Canada Bible Society. 

We have recently had the pleasure of 
again seeing Dr. Hoyles at the Bible House 
in London—this time in company with 
the influential laymen from across the 
Atlantic, who paid us a visit to discuss the 
possibility of arousing laymen in Europe to 
a deeper sense of their individual respon- 
sibility for the evangelization of the 
heathen. Dr. Hoyles's outlook on the 
world is wide, and his advocacy of foreign 
missions on this occasion was as powerful 
as it was carnest. 

At the same time he is also keenly 





DR. N. W. HOYLES, K.C. 
President of the Canadian Bible Society. 
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alive to the home needs 
of his own land, and he 
gave some striking 1n- 
stances of the difficul- 
ties which confront the 
Bible Society in 
Canada. 

“ Our great problem 
is to deal with the 


thousands of immi- 
grants who annually 
pour into our Do- 


minion, not only from 
England but from all 
parts of the Continent 
of Europe. Last year 
no less than 215,000 
arrived on the shores 
of Canada. Of these 
97,757 were from Great 
Britain, while 47,000 
were from other parts 
of Europe. The total 
number of immigrants 
for the first six months 
of this year was nearly 
200,000, which is an 
increase of about 40 
per cent. over the same 
period last year. 
British immigration Has 
increased over 50 per 
cent. We have also a 
number of immigrants 
from the United States. 
They are a very good 
class of people, mostly farmers who have 
been farming in the States, but who seek 
better prospects for their families in Canada. 
These are all English-speaking people. 
Why do they emigrate to Canada ? For 
one thing, land is cheaper and better with 
us. We have thousands of acres of the 
best wheat-growing land in the world, and 
lt is interesting to note that the farther 
north you go, the better land you get— 
short of going too near the North Pole, of 
course. The land is sheltered by the 
mountains, and the Chinook winds come 
through the ranges bringing the warmer 
air from the Pacific Ocean, and keeping 
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PLOUGHING THE CANADIAN WHEAT-FIELDS. 


the climate much milder in the winter than 
mn some of the more southern parts. 
Moreover the soil is very fertile. It is 
deep and rich, and requires little in the 
way of cultivation.” 

“ How many nationalities do you 
reckon have emigrated to Canada ? ” 

“ Judging by the copies of the Scrip- 
tures we sell —and these are a: fair indica- 
tion of the languages spoken by the people 
-—there are from 45 to 50 different 
nationalities in the Dominion. We have 
as many as 60 versions called for from 
time to time in our Bible depôts in 
Canada. For some of these, however, 
there is not a permanent demand. They 
will only be asked for occasionally and in 
single copies. The regular demand is 
for versions in from 45 to So languages, 
though we keep others in stock, 


“ A significant fact is evident from the 
statistics of the immigrants landing in 
Canada, supplied by the Department of 
the Interior, that the less enlightened 
races of the Continent of Europe con- 
tributed three and a half times more immi- 
grants than the more progressive nations. 
Last year 10,627 immigrants came from 
Germany, France, Belgium, Scandinavia 
and Denmark, whereas 36,539 came from 
the less cducated nations, such as the Rus- 
sian Empire, Italy, the Austrian Empire, 
including Galicians, Bukowinians, Mag- 
yars, Bohemians, Croatians, Slovenians, 
Slovaks, and Austrian Poles. In addition 
to these over 6,000 ÃÀAsiatics entered 
the country—2,930 from Japan, 2,317 
from India, 68 from China, while Ar- 
menians, Arabians, Syrians, Persians and 
Turks arrived in smaller numbers. There 
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were also immigrants frorn Brazil, Africa 
and other parts of the world.” 

“These people are employed in various 
ways. The Galician and Bukowinians 
settle in colonies, taking up land together. 
The Dukhobors are a curious folk coming 
from Central Russia, with very strange 
notions. They have Bibles, but as a rule, 
it is said, they do not read them. They 
are a peculiar religious sect. On one occa- 
sion many of them started on a pilgrimage, 
with very scanty clothing, to find the Lord. 








ea 
A LOG JAM ON A 
CANADIAN RIVER. 


Jesus Christ. They desire to live a com- 
munity life, keeping all things, including 
their lands, in common, though the Cana- 
dian Government can only grant them 
land on the understanding that it is taken 
up in the authorized way, as is done by 
the other settlers. 

“ There are large numbers of Galicians. 
They come mostly from Russia and 
Austria. They are perhaps the most 
backward of our settlers, though some of 
them are now taking up agricultural in- 
dustries. There are large Chinese colonies 
in Victoria and Vancouver. Many of the 


Chinese and Japanese are working in the 
salmon fisheries on our great rivers. The 
labour classes in the west have protested 
strongly against the Chinese and the 
Japanese being allowed into the country to 
compete with them. As a result a poll 
tax of 500 dollars per head has been fixed 
upon the Chinese, so as to lessen the num- 
ber of immigrants. 

“ We have also about 3,000 natives of 
India working in the country, though it 
is an open question whether they will be 
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able to stand the extreme cold of the 
winters. 

“With such a mixed constituency as 
this, you will see that we need the Bible 
in a large number of languages, and also 
Bible workers of various nationalities. 
We find that there is a considerable de- 
mand for diglot editions, 4.e. versions in 
the different foreign languages with Eng- 
lish printed side by side. The idea is that 
the people with these books will be able 
to learn English while reading the Scrip- 
tures in their own tongue. 

“ The value of the Bible Society's work 
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among the immigrants will be the more 
evident when I mention that very often 
the Scriptures will be the only literature 
these people possess. It is a cheering 
sight when they land at our ports to see 
the joy with which they will receive these 
books in their own tongue. Many have 
never seen the Scriptures before. As they 
have nothing whatever to read, they are 
usually only too grateful for the Gospels 
that are placed in their hands. At all ports 
where the immigrants arrive the Bible 
Society's representatives meet the ships as 
they come in. The Bible stand is erected 
in some conspicuous place, and the workers 
see that every new arrival has a copy. 
The Government places no hindrance 
whatever in the way of our work. On the 
contrary, they are quite willing for us to 
do all in our power to help the people in 
this direction. 

“Turning to other distinctive features 
of our work in Canada, we have a large 
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Indian population to deal with, some 
109,000 in number. “The Indians, by the 
way, according to Government figures, 
are increasing rather than diminishing ; 
but many of them are still heathen. 
Those who live in cities and within reach 
ot the English language are adopting it; 
but in the wide areas that are far from 
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They roof their houses by placing 
layers of prairie sod upon straw. 


towns, where English-speaking people 
are few and sparsely scattered, the 
Indians speak nothing but their own 
tongue. In that case the English people 
who work among them have to learn the 
language of the Indians in order to com- 
municate with them. In districts where 
Mission schools have been established for 
many years, children are learning the 
English language; but the difficulty we find 
in a great number of cases is that when 
children leave school and return to their 
homes, they drift back again into their 
own customs and languages. Therefore 
it is absolutely necessary to issue the 
Scriptures in the Indian tongues. 

“Then again there are the lumber- 
camps. People acquire a tract of land 
from the Government, containing timber 
suitable for cutting. They then hire a 
number of men, who go out into the “bush” 
in the autumn and form a regular camp. 
They have a rough building or shanty 
where they live, contain- 
ing a dining-room and so 
on, and they sleep in 
bunks as on a ship. They 
remain there so long as 
the snow lasts, felling the 
trees, cutting them into 
suitable lengths, and then 
transporting them over 
the snow. The snow is 
a very important factor, 
as it enables them to haul 
tre timber out of the 
bush more casily to some 
river or lake where the 
lumber can be floated 
down to the saw-mills. 
The lumber-men live in 
these remote districts all 
the winter. Scarcely any 
religious influence reaches 
them apart from the visits 
of the colporteurs, and 
many copies of the 
Scriptures have been 
sold among these men. 

“ Our colporteurs also visit mines. 
Here the men employed are rougher as a 
rule than those working in the lumber- 
camps. Our colporteurs do their utmost 
to persuade them to buy copies of God's 
Word. 

The railroad-building which is now 
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rapidly progres- 
sing in Canada 
gives employ- 


*, 


ment to great 
numbers of 
labourers who 


should be, and 
to some extent 
are, visited by 
colporteurs. 
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“The lan- 
guage problem of 
the country has 
necessitated our 
having French 
colporteurs as 
well as English. 
In Montreal there 
are six French 
Biblewomen and 
one Italian at 
work; in the 
territory of the Quebec Auxiliary there 
are six French-speaking colporteurs in 
addition to Bible-women. In all Canada 
there are some thirty colporteurs at work. 

“We greatly desire to extend col- 
portage, but are hampered by lack of 
suitable men. It is not the want of funds 
which stops us in this case. We are quite 
willing to pay the men, but it is very 
difficult to get those who are in every 
way quahfied for this calling. There are 
many demands for men in other and more 
profitable occupations; which may account 
for the scarcity of candidates for our 
work.” 

o 8 8 

Our readers will remember that last 
year witnessed the federation of all the 
Auxiliaries in the Dominion and also in 
Newfoundland into one Canadian Bible 
Society. Speaking of the new arrange- 
ments Dr. Hoyles said: “II am very glad 
to say that it has proved an unqualhfied 
success. We find that there is a revival 
of interest and increasing contributions. 
Last year we sent £6,000 to the Parent 
Society in London, in addition to paying 
all our own expenses. As you know, we 
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AN OLD DUKHOBOR PATRIARCH, AGED 90 YEARS, 
AND SOME OF THE CHILDREN WHOM HE TEACHES, 


do not receive money from the Parent 
Society. We exist for the purpose not 
only of doing the increasing work in our 
own land, but also of helping the Parent 
Society, and now there seems to be a most 
encouraging spirit manifesting itself 
through all the Auxiliaries of the Canadian 
Bible Society; we hope that every year 
may see increasing contributions. The 
whole territory has been divided into Dis- 
tricts, and very efficient District Secre- 
taries have been appointed. Naturally it 
was difficult at first in such a wide area 
to get all the Auxiliaries to work together 
in one general organization, but all have 
now settled down harmoniously and the 
work will gain by the new organization 
and the consequent unity which it pro- 
duces. 
| s e e 

“Ttisa matter of great regret that the 
Rev. R. E. Welsh, D.D., who has done 
splendid work in the formation and con- 
solidation of the Canadian Bible Society, 
should have decided to give up the posi- 
tion of General Secretary ; he has accepted 
a theological professorship at the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal.” 


SB 


In the Opium Dens of Malaysia 


URING the ten years of my service 
for the Society in Malaysia, I have 
literally gone out into the high- 

ways to seek all sorts and conditions of 
men. In company with our colporteurs 
I have sold the Scriptures in the tin- 
mines of Perak, on the tobacco-, rubber-, 
and pepper-plantations of Sumatra, and 
among the Dyaks of Borneo. It may 
be worth while to give the Society's 
friends at home a glimpse of what Bible 
work means in those opium dens which 
are so common in Malaysia and the Dutch 
East In- 
dies. Chris- 
tians con- 
cerned for 
the sup- 
pression of 
the opium 
trade in 
China hard- 
ly realize 
the terrible 
evil which 
thedrughas 
wrought in 
Malaysia 
and the 
neighbour - 
ing lands. 
But the 
curse is 
everywhere 
present, 
and its 
Tavages are 
only too 
palpable. 
When vyou 
engage a 
rick shaw- 
man who 
cannot run 
well, you 
enquireand 
find out 
that he 1s 
an opium- 
smoker. 
Your ser- 


A CHINESE COLPORTEUR SELLING 
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By the Rev. W. H. Williams 


The Bible Society's Sub-agent at Singapore 


vant, who seems always drowsy and unable 
to do his work, invariably turns out to be an 
opium-smoker. The man who steals your 
goods and money is generally an opium- 
smoker or a gambler—often both. Indeed, 
whichever way you turn, the opium- 
habit manifests itself as the bane of 
Chinamen in the Straits Settlements. 

I always make a special effort to visit 
the opium dens in the various towns and 
villages where my duty carries me. In 
these places the men congregate, and I 
generally manage to dispose of a few 
volumes of 
the Scrip- 
tures a- 
mong the 
habitués. 
6€ Den > IS 
a name 
whichaptly 
describes 
the shops 
where this 
drug is sold 
and con- 
sumed. 
Most of 
them are 
gloomy, 
filthy, grue- 
some holes, 
unfit for a 
decent man 
to enter. 
The front 
of the shop 
Is gene- 
rally closed 
up, leaving 
a very nar- 
row door at 
the side as 
an entry. 
Within, 
hardly any 
light is 
allowed to 
penetrate: 
darkness 
and opium- 


-— 
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smoking are 
closely akin. To 
a casual visitor 
It seems amazing 
that people, how- 
ever degraded, 
can find enjoy- 
ment in such 
places for hours 
together. Not 
only does the 
gloom produce 
a most depress- 
ing effect, but 
the hot, reeking 
atmosphere is 
absolutely thick 
with opium 
smoke, mingled 
with the exhala- 
tions from rows 
of human beings 
lying prostrate 
along the sides of 
the room. In 
' Penang I have 
counted nearly a 
hundred men in 
a single den, 
most of whom 
were smoking 
opium or sleeping off its effects. 

The reader will exclaim: “ How is it 
possible to sell the Scriptures in such 
awful places?” My answer is: “ Let 
us at least go and try.” We push aside 
the curtain which commonly divides the 
den from the street, and at once come 
upon a small compartment divided off 
from the main room. Here sits the 
“ proprietor ” of the shop, surrounded 
by racks filled with opium-pipes and 
shelves laden with small lamps, trays, and 
all the various articles needed by opium- 
smokers. We always find it good policy 
to stop and exchange a few words with 
this individual: and very often he can be 
persuaded to buy a Chinese Testament 
or Gospel. 

We then make our way cautiously 
into the main room, which is generally 
long and narrow: down either side of it, 
running the whole length of the den, is 
a low platform or divan, and stretched 
along this are the recumbent opium- 
smokers. The first man we speak to is a 
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fine, strong, healthy-looking Chinaman, 
who tells us that he has just begun to 
smoke. We warn him of his peril, and 
offer him a Gospel. He puts down his 
pipe to examine the little volume, and, 
after a brief explanation from us, he 
produces a cent, which is the price of the 
book. The next man we approach is 
obviously a confirmed opium-smoker. 
His face appears drawn and haggard, and 
his bones are almost sticking through 
his skin. When we ask him to buy a 
Gospel he tells us with a croaking voice 
that he has not a single cent in the world, 
for the moment he gets a little money it 
is immediately spent on opium. We urge 
him to give up this dreadful habit, which 
is fast driving him to the grave. But he 
declares that he has no power to give it 
up, and begs plaintively for some medicine 
to kill the appetite which is killing him. 
So we move on from one smoker to 
another, meeting with many refusals 
from men who plead that they cannot 
read. But nearly every one who can read 
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buys some portion of Scripture ; and as we 
leave the den we look back, and see that 
these purchasers have laid aside their 
pipes and are reading the story of Him 
who has power to break the chains of 
evil, and whose Voice can speak liberty 
to the captives and the opening of prison 
to them that are bound. 

Passing out into the pure air and 


Eos 





sunshine, we offer a silent prayer that 
God will use His Word to the salvation 
of these poor creatures whose bodies 
and souls are in bondage. In a single 
day I have visited as many as ten different 
opium dens, in nearly every one of which 
I have sold several copies of the Scriptures. 
This is one side of the Society's good 
work in Malaysia. 


Sa Sp 


The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S. Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


VIII. The Great Learning 


HE Great Learning is a small book of 
about 1,700 words. It is much 
the shortest of the Confucian 

Classics and is the first of those classics 
memorized by schoolboys. Its authorship 
is very uncertain. A writer in the first 
century of our era attributes it to the 
grandson of Confucius ; but since the time 
of the great Commentator, Chu Hsi, in the 
twelfth century, it has generally been 
ascribed to Tseng Tsz, a famous disciple 
of Confucius, whose pupils compiled it 
from materials supplied by him. 

According to some it is called the 
Great Learning because it treats of the 
highest principles of moral science as 
applied to the highest art—the government 
of men; according to others, because it 
was taught in the higher schools of an- 
tiquity to adults, not to children. 

Chu Hsi rearranged the ancient text 
and divided it into eleven chapters. He 
considered the first chapter to be the words 
of Confucius and the theme of the whole 
book—the remaining ten chapters being 
commentary by Tseng. Such a division, 
however, seems altogether arbitrary and 
fanciful. In the Book of Rites, of which the 
Great Learning forms a part, there is no 
trace of such a division, nor does there 
seem any need of it. Thus arranged also 
the earlier parts of the book appear very 
fragmentary and incomplete, some of the 
so-called “ chapters” having only a line 
or two each. 


The little treatise is a genuine bit 
of Confucian teaching. Every sentence 
breathes the spirit of the Master and 
commands the admiring assent of all good 
Confucianists. 

The opening sentence gives the theme 
of the book: '' What the Great Learning 
teaches is to illustrate illustrious virtuc, 
to renovate the people, and to rest in 
the highest good.” These three things 
were accomplished by the sage-kings of 
old in the following manner: “The 
ancients who wished to illustrate illus- 
trious virtue throughout the empire, first 
governed well their own states. Wishing 
to govern well their own states, they 
first regulated their own families. Wish- 
ing to regulate their own families, they 
first cultivated their own persons.  Wish- 
ing to cultivate their own persons, they 
first rectified their own hearts. . Wishing 
to rectify their own hearts, they first made 
their thoughts sincere. Wishing to make 
their thoughts sincere, they first extended 
their knowledge to the utmost:—And 
knowledge is carried to the utmost through 
the investigation of things. Things being 
investigated, knowledge is complete. 
Knowledge being complete, the thoughts 
are sincere. The thoughts being sincere, 
the heart is rectifed. The heart being 
rectified, the person is cultivated. The 
person being cultivated, the family is 
regulated. The family being regulated, 
the state is well governed. The state 
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The Great Learning 


being well governed, the whole empire is 
tranquillized.” 

The rest of the book is an expansion 
of this characteristic passage illustrated 
and enforced by many quotations from 
the Odes and the Book of History, with 
one or two from Confucius. 

Manifestly the treatise was intended 
primarily for princes and has but a limited 
application to other men. It teaches 
kings the art of government. The empire 
can only be peaceful and happy through 
the government of a virtuous ruler. Per- 
fect virtue is essential to perfect govern- 
ment ; perfect virtue comes of perfect 
knowledge ; and perfect knowledge lies in 
the investigation of things. Thus know- 
ledge and virtue, virtue and good govern- 
ment, good government and national 
well-being stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. 

In the development of the argument 
great stress is laid on the ruler's personal 
influence, which is spoken of as being 
almost limitless : “ If the ruling family be 
benevolent, the whole nation will be 
benevolent ; 1f the ruling family be cour- 
teous, the whole nation will be courteous, 
while, 1f the ruler be covetous and per- 
verse, the whole state will become dis- 
ordered—such is the power of influence. 
- « .» There never has been a case of the 





sovereign loving benevolence and the 
people not loving righteousness.” The 
omnipotence of example is a favourite 
theme of the Confucian school. The 
Master himself said: “The virtue of the 
princely man is like the wind, the virtue 
of the common man like the grass which 
bends whatever way the wind blows.” 
What the prince does to-day, the people 
will do to-morrow, 

The little book has a glamour of learn- 
ing and philosophy about it, fictitious but 
delightful, which greatly charms a Chinese. 
Ás he reads of the exhaustive investigation 
of nature, of carrying knowledge to its 
utmost, limit and of resting in the highest 
good, a glow of pleasurable satisfaction 
passes through him and he fancies himself 
among the immortals sipping nectar at the 
springs of knowledge, wisdom and poesy. 

The practical moral teaching of the 
book is excellent. It lays down as an 
axiomatic truth that personal virtue is 
an essential requisite “of authority alike 
1n the state and in the family ; and it gives 
as the rule of conduct for all —What you 
do not like when done to yourself, do 
not do to others. It contains some pithy 


sayings and admirable precepts which have 
become the common possession of the 
people, and like the stars, shed light on 
the ways of men. 


mem ah 
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The Apostle of the Prison 


O most men it is given to spend their 
lives in patiently following the com- 
mon round of cvery-day duty, and to reach 
their ideal in doing the ordinary task so as 
to be found faithful and well-pleasing to 
their Master. To others it is given to strike 
out into fields of labour hitherto untrodden by 
other men, to be the pionecrs of the Kingdom. 
Frederick William Baedeker belonged to the 
latter class. Born at Witten, Westphalia, in 
1823, he lived a somewhat roving life till his 
forty-third year, without any definite object 
in view save that of earning his living. Then, 
at a meeting conducted by Lord Radstock, 
Christ apprehended him, and at once his 
whole being became concentrated on the 
cndeavour to apprehend that for which he 
was apprchended. Thenceforward his aim 
in life was to proclaim Christ to men. 

The scene of the greater part of his work 
lay in the Russian Empire, where he had 
the entrée to the homes of thc highest in 
the land, many of whom he had the privilege 
of leading to Christ. But the most remark- 
able part of his life-mission, and that which 
was peculiarly his own, lay at the other 
extreme of Russian society. By the good 
offices of a Russian countess he obtaincd 
a permit “to visit the prisons of Russia, and 
to supply the convicts with copies of the 
Holy Scriptures.” Thus armed, he traversed 
the land from end to end, until, as he once 
remarked, his name became “a kind of 
latch for prison gates.” 

His ardent spirit, however, longed for 
an unworked ficld; and he found it among 
the exiles in Siberia. Among lawless men, 
as well as among those who suffered for 
conscience' sake, he was a savour, a sweet 
odour, of Christ; and thc record of his life 
shows clearly that this was the fragrance of 
sacrifice, for no labour was too arduous, no 
suffering too great, for the accomplishment 
of his mission. 

His ministry among the highest and the 
lowest evidently caught the eye of Leo 
Tolstoy, who in Resurrection takes Baedeker 
as his model for Kiezewetter and the English- 
man; though, as Mr. Latimer shows, the 
great novelist failed to divine the inwardness 


1 Dr. Baedcher and his Apostolic Work in Russia, by R. S. Latimer. 
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of his life and work. Tolstoy and Baedeker 
differed widely in their ideals. According 
to Tolstoy, a return to nature is thc panacea 
for the ills of mankind; according to 
Baedeker, the Living Christ, loved and 
trusted, is the only hope both for the in- 
dividual and the race. 

Mr. Latimer has given us an inspiring 
picture of Baedekcr's apostolic labours, and 
wc close the book with thanksgiving on our 
lips that such a man was raised up for such 
a mission. But we cannot help feeling that 
insuflicient stress has been laid on the great 
Society without whose constant and un- 
grudging help his cvangclistic work would 
have been bereft of much of its efficiency. 
Baedeker's permit commandced him to circu- 
late thc Scriptures in the prisons of Russia ; 
and it was the British and Forcign Bible 
Society that enabled him to fulfil his com- 
mission by placing its resources without 
stint at his disposal. The winning preacher 
had to pass on, and doubtless many of his 
words were forgotten, or only half under- 
stood ; but the books remained to rcinforce 
with ceaseless iteration and undiminishing 
power the message of Love and Life and 
Hope which it was his glory to proclaim. 

Bacdcker's character and work have been 
admirably summed up in the following lines, 
written by the Rev. W. Blake Atkinson, 
formerly rector of Bradley, Worcestershire : 


He travelled wide, he journeycd far 
Where tyranny and darkness are; 

And in his hand he bore God's Book, 
And on his face he wore the look 

Which only shines from those that show 
The light of Heaven's reflected glow. 


And wheresoc'er he went, God's grace 
Ilumined every gloomy place: 

And men, enthralled unjustly there, 
A freedom found divinely fair; 

While souls, long sunk in sin and crime, 
Heard of redemption's plan sublime. 


O man of God! we will not scan 

The narrow bounds of Church and clan: 
We only know that men like thece 

Are noblest of earth's chivalry, 

And blazon forth, all ranks above, 

The truth divine that “ God is love,” 


Cloth boards, 3s. 64. 
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Here and There 


Writing from Lagos on June 1oth, the 
Rev. A. W. Howells sends £256, being a 
Free Contribution from the Yoruba Auxi- 
liary—the largest ever remitted. The in- 
crease is due to gifts from native Churches 
in the Hinterland, which have contributed 
for the first time. 

8 B» 


The annual mecting of the Durban 
Auxiliary was held in the Council Chamber 
on July znd. The Mayor (Mr. C. Henwood) 
presided, and those present included Sir 
David Hunter, the Revs. J. Baptist Rose 
(Agent of the B.F.B.S. for Natal), J. G. 
Aldridge, and D. S. Carlyle, and Messrs. 
A. A. Smith and O. J. Askew. In pre- 
senting the report, the Secretary referred 
to the loss the Society had sustained in the 
year through the deathof Mr. T. W. Edmonds, 
who for thirty ycars took such active interest 
in the work of the Auxiliary. In spite of 
the trade depression which hangs over the 
Colony, no less than 4,949 copies of the 
Scriptures have bcen sold during the year, 
and an additional 158 copies have been 
given away. Mr. Rose has visited most 
of the towns in Natal and the border towns 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, 
and the results are highly satisfactory. 
Public meetings have been held, and interest 
quickened in the great work of thc Socicty. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy fcature of 
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ALICIA BLACKWOOD'S GARDEN, BOXMOOR. 


the year's work has been the hearty reception 
accorded by the Dutch people, the Secretary 
having been invited to hold services and 
address meetings in Dutch churches, where 
since the war no Englishman has spoken. 
One minister remarked : '* The politicians 
may do much to make Bocr and Briton 
one, but the Bible and the work of the 
Bible Society will do most.” The Mayor 
emphasized the gratifying fact that the 
Dutch had joined hands with the English 
in the reception of the Bible, and referred 
to the excellent work done by Mr. Rose. 


S BO 8 


At the close of one Sunday evening ser- 
vice, held in a Dutch church, a Dutch lady 
waited to ofler herself voluntarily as a 
collector for the Society; and at the same 
service an aged Dutchman-—evidently in 
great poverty—lamented that he had no 
donation, but found his way to the public 
meeting, on the following evening, that he 
might bring his offering of 6d. toward the 
work of the Society. 


In connection with the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society a successful and crowded 
Missionary Exhibition was held in the 
grounds of Richmond College on July zoth— 
the first anniversary of that memorable day 
when the missionary revival broke over the 
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Wesleyan Conference. Our Society was 

fittingly represented at the Exhibition, the 

Bible Stall being by no means the least at- 

tractive of the many interesting features. 
& 8 B 

The Bible Society has definitely handed 
over the use and possession of its kiosk at 
Gibraltar to Captain Hill, as the representa- 
tive of King Edward VII. Soldiers" and 
Sailors' Institute in Gibraltar, on condition 
that it be used for the sale of Bibles and re- 
ligious literature. Captain Hill proposes to 
make this a part of thc Institute work. 

& & B 

Among recent donations, received at the 
Bible gHovse, the following have peculiar 
interest: fio has been reccived from the 
congregation of Sancel Chapel, belonging to 
the B.M.S. Mission, Matadi, Kongo Free 
State; £5 has been forwarded by Dr. 
Welshman from Bugoto, Solomon Islands, 
as a token of his people's appreciation of the 
Society's generous assistance. 

& 3º gB 

At Kobe Mr. Parrott has begun to issue 
a new Bible Society 
magazine, entitled Tane | 
Neks, for the use of our p 
Japanese  colporteurs. 
This will form a link 
between these workers, 
and encourage those 
who are often far re- 
moved from centres of 
Christian progress. Each 
copy is sold for two- 
thirds of a farthing, and 
the magazine will be 
nearly self-supporting. 

v BO 8» 

One of the Rev. J. 
H. Ritson's experiences 
in China was a service 
held in the S.P.G. Mis- 
sion Church, at Ncw- 
chwang, in which, in 
addition to the mission- 
ary in charge, the 
Rev. Lord William Cecil, 
Rector of Hatficld, the 
Rev. G. H. Bondfield, our Agent in China, 
and Mr. Ritson himself, all took part. 


BIBLE DEPÔT, 


& 6 Bs 

The Rev. W. E. H. Organe reports a 
successful deputation-tour in the Madras 
Presidency. At Ootacamund the Bishop of 
Madras addressed a capital meeting on 
behalf of the Society, and the Rev. W. 
Friesen, a Russian Mennonite, gave an 
excellent account of Bible work in his own 
country. 





PALGHAUT, MALABAR. 


At tne request of the Trinidad Auxiliary, 
the Hon. G. Goodwille has consented to 
succced Mr. Horsford as its President. 


o 8 8 

A lady missionary illustrated the “ lan- 
guage difficulty ”” by the experience of one 
who went to Western India twenty-eight 
years ago. An old Bible-woman, aftcr other 
earnest petitions, said: “ O Lord, wilt Thou 
look down in mercy on this poor, ignorant, 
raw, green thing who has come to teach us, 
and O Lord, twist her tongue.” Much 
astonished and humiliated, the lady sought 
an explanation of this singular petition. 
The reply was, “ Be thankful that you have 
some one to pray for you so earnestly as 
did that old woman. She was perfectly 
sincere, and did not intend to humiliate you, 
and you will find that your tongue docs need 
twisting to pronounce this language.” 

o o 8» 

Many friends of the Society will learn 
with interest that the Rev. F. D. Thompson, 
for many ycars the Socicty's District Secre- 
tary in Yorkshire, has been inducted to the 


the Rev. 
« Organe. 


xe | 


living of Holy Trinity Church, Everton, near 
Bawtry, Notts. 
o & 8 

By the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Barclay a drawing-room meeting was held 
at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, on July roth. 
The wet weather disappointed the expecta- 
tion of holding the meeting on the lawn. 
The Rev. Canon Ball, of Calcutta, and the 
Rev. Dr. Macdonald, of FEfaté, were the 
Deputation. Collection, £IO. 
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Charles Clements, the “ Bible-man ” 


NE of 
the 
most de- 
voted and 
successful 
agents of 
the Bible 
Society, 
who la- 
boured for 
twenty 
years in 
connec- 
tion with 
the Man- 
chester 
and  Sal- 
ford Aux- 
iliary, has 
recently 
passed to 
his rest. 
His life, 
character, and work deserve a record in 
these pages. 

Born in 18409, Charles Clements received 
a very limited education, and was early 
set to work at his father's trade of shoe- 
making. He fell amongst evil companions, 
formed habits of intemperance, became him- 
self the owner of a public-house; and 
the story of his youth and early manhood 
is, for somc years, one of sin and sorrow. 
Then came a wonderful change. Led by 
what seemed chance to attend a Church 
Army mission - service, he was brought 
under the power of the Divine Word, and, 
from that moment, was a changed character. 

It was henceforth the work of his life 
to teach the faith which once he denied. 
He sought for some employment in which 
he could make known to others the blessed- 
ness of the truth which had so transformed 
his own life. In 1884 an opportunity 
presented itself for him to enter on the 
colportage work of the Bible Society; and, 
from that time till nearly thc end of his 
course, he carried on an evangelistic and 
missionary work as a Bible-seller and Bible- 
teacher amongst the spiritually needy and 
ignorant of our own land. 

At first, his labours were on a small 
scale; but it was not long before he found 
the ordinary provision for colportage in- 
sufhicient, and it became his desire to have 
a Bible-van, in which he could travel with 
his stock considerable distances, extend- 
ing his work so much the more widely. 





THE LATE MR. CHARLES CLEMENTS. 


By the Rev. E. Hewlett, M.A. 


Through the kindness of a member of the 
Manchester committee, the late Rev. J. G. 
Haworth, a van was built, and fitted up with 
every convenience; so constructed as to 
answer the double purpose of a commodious 
travelling van, with sleeping accommodation, 
and a Bible-warehouse to stand in the 
market-place or on the sea-shore. 

With this equipment, the Bible-man 
travelled hither and thither through the 
three counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Cheshire; settling for a timc in the 
summer at one or other of the seaside resorts 
most frequented by the working classes. Here 
he became a vwell-known character, and 
was commonly designated “' the Bible-man.” 

His mode of proceeding was to begin his 
meetings with some popular hymn, in which 
the rapidly-assembling audience would join 
with a will; then followed prayer and the 
reading of a portion of the Word in which 
he delighted ; and afterwards a plain homely 
address with abundant illustrations, after 
which the sale of Scriptures was carried on. 

“IT never pretended to preach,” he said, 
“IT simply told my message; often it was 
just my own story about the way in which 
my own darkness had been turned to light. 
I don't know how it was, but it seemed 
often to take hold of people that wouldn't 
have thought of going to a regular place of 
worship.” The sales of Scriptures which 
followed these addresses were often astonish- 
ing—sometimes exceeding a thousand copies 
in one day. And the effect of the Gospel 
talks was equally surprising. Many testi- 
monies were borne both to him and to others 
of changed character and reformed life as 
the result of the Bible-van. 

During the twenty years of Mr. Clements” 
work, his sales amounted to more than 
half a million copies of Scriptures; but no 
figures can express the harvest of good that 
sprang from the living seed of Divine truth 
which he dropped in the hearts of thousands. 

When his health broke down, he had to 
cease from Bible-selling and bear his witness 
for the Master by patient suffering. His 
departure at a comparatively early age is 
felt as a distinct loss in the Lancashire 
resorts where the “* Bible-man's ” presence 
and services were regarded as a pleasant 
feature in the holiday season. 

Shortly before he gave up work, a little 
book, '' The Bible-man and the Bible-van,” 
was published by the Manchester Auxiliary, 
containing a sketch of his life, of which 
many hundreds of copies have been sold. 
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Personalia 


As we go to press news reaches us of the 
death, under particularly distressing cir- 
cumstances, of the Rev. J. W. Gillett, one 
of the Secretaries of the New South Wales 
Auxiliary at Sydney. The brief details to 
hand merely state that he sustained terrible 
injuries in a motor-car accident, from which 
he never rallied. Mr. Gillett, who was in the 
prime of life, was one of the warmest friends 
of our work in Australia. 


o 8 8 


We note with regret the death, in his 
g1st ycar, at Durban, Natal, of Mr. Thomas 
W. Edmonds, J.P., who for nearly half a 
century had played a considerable part in 
the commercial and municipal development 
of the town and Colony. Bornin Penzance, 
the second son of the late Mr. Walter Ed- 
monds, a well-known Wesleyan, he went 
out in carly life to South Africa, where with 
the usual struggles he built up a prosperous 
business. He took a vigorous and militant 
part in various municipal schemes at Dur- 
" ban, and devoted himself to thc honorary 
management of the Durban Infirmary, 
which holds a high place among the chari- 
table institutions of South Africa. A man 
of wide reading and earnest religious con- 
victions, he was devoted to the cause of 





THE LATE MR. GEORGE CURLING. 


the Bible Society, and did exccllent service 
for its Durban Auxiliary, in which work he 
found a means of softening religious anta- 
gonisms. It was well said of him in the 
Mosquito, a Durban paper, that he “ was a 





MR. W. DAVIDSON, 
The Bible Society's Agent in Siberia. 


precious possession to a town like Durban, 
where culture must necessarily be more the 
exception than the rule.” Mr. Edmonds 
was a brother of the Rev. Chancellor Edmonds 
of Exeter. 


 & BB 


One of the “Bible Society's oldest friends, 
Mr. George Curling of Croydon, passed away 
last June at the advanced age of ninety-two. 
For nearly thirty-seven years Mr. Curling had 
been the Treasurer of the Croydon Auxiliary, 
during which time he remitted over £15,000 
to the Society. In 1897, in recognition of 
his valued services, the Committee appointed 
him an Hon. Life Governor of the Society. 
For years past all the Croydon Committee 
meetings were held at his house, and he was 
always ready to offer the most generous 
hospitality to the Deputation. Mr. Curling 
was identifed with many philanthropic 
works, but perhaps his greatest interests 
centred in the Bible Socicty, and in the 
Croydon Hospital of which he was one of 
the founders. And his devotion to the Bible 
Society was shown in a generous legacy of 
£1,000. The Society was represented at 
his funcral by the Rev. Harry Scott and 
Mr. A. G. Rowlett. 


DB 


We must also record the death of Mr. 
H. M. Birdwood, LL.D., €.S.I., of Twicken- 
ham, a distinguished Indian civilian, and 
who was formerly Vice-Chancellor of Bom- 
bay University. He became an Hon. Life 
Governor of the Socicty in 1900. 

2 & B&B 

The death of thc Rev. William Law, of 
Launceston, Tasmania, removes a faithful 
friend of the Society, who became an 
Hon. Life Governor in 1897. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria 8t., London, E.C. Telegrams, '' Testaments, London,” 
Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 
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“The Bible in the World 


The Missionary Service of the Bible 


By Professor D. G. Warneck, of Halle, 


Author of '' A History of Protestant Missions, 


S a matter of course Protestant 
Mission-work is bound to make 
the Bible accessible in the mother- 

tongue of every people amongst whom it 
is carried on. For the Bible is the 
documentary testimony to the Faith, 
which it is the object of missionary effort 
to propagate amongst all nations; it 
lays the foundation of the right and duty 
of Christianity to act as a world-mission ; 
and as an instrument 
of evangelization it 
performs a mission- 
ary service which 
cannot be too highly 
estimated. 


I 


When the mis- 
sionary service of 
the Bible is under 
review, stress should 
be laid not merely 
on the conversions, 
or first movements 
towards conversion, 
which are effected 
without any other 
missionary influ- 
ences, through the 
simple reading of the 
Bible by non-Chris- 
tians. In the his- 
tory of foreign Mis- 
sitons to-day, ex- 
amples of such direct 
missionary service of 
the Bible are not 
wanting. I refrain, 
however, from citing 
any, as I may as- 
sume that in so 
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etc. 


doing I should only be recounting what 
is already familiar to the readers of 
this magazine. . Such examples are in- 
deed highly to be prized as proofs of 
the missionary power of the written 
Word of God. But the chief missionary 
service of the Bible is not to be found in 
these. Compared with the multitude of 
Bibles and of portions of the Bible dis- 
tributed, they form but a small percentage 
of the total number 
of conversions of 
non-Christians. And 
that is also quite 
comprehensible; for 
the overwhelming 
majority of non- 
Christians to-day, 
even among civilized 
nations, must reply 
to the question, 
“Understandest 
thou what thou read- 
est?” as did the 
Ethiopian eunuch of 


old, “How can I, 
except some man 
shall guide me?” 
With far wider 
scope, with much 
deeper significance, 


and in a much more 
impressive way than 
by the direct con- 
version of individ- 
uals, the Bible ren- 
ders an indirect mis- 
sionary service by 
influencing the total 
Christianization of 
a people; by aiding 
materially the found- 
ation, the edification, 


The Missionary Service of the Bible 





and the maintenance of the native Chris- 
tian Church; and by determining with 
creative force the history of the civil- 
ization of the peoples which form the 
objective of Christian missionary effort. 

Through all stages of the long and 
complex process which it traverses as the 
supreme Mission Book, the Bible renders 
this missionary service—a service which, 
commenced by the work of translation, 
is continued in the activities of the 
School, and increases in value with every 
step forward the Bible takes as the book 
of School and Church, of home and 
national life. A Mission begins normally, 
not with the distribution of the Bible, 
but with the proclamation of the Gospel 
and the manifestation of the proclaimed 
Word in the life and person of the preacher. 
Only in exceptional cases, where entrance 
is denied to spoken and personal testimony, 
can the attempt be made to do pioneer- 
service by means of the written Word 
alone. Experience shows that without 
the co-operation of the personal living 
witness, the Bible achieves as a rule only 
moderate results. The natural order 1s, 
that the sermon should prepare the way 
for the written Word. This it does, by 
making the subject-matter of the Bible 
known, by seeking to awaken a first 
elementary understanding of its contents 
—so strange to non-Christians—and by 
beginning to prepare the mother-tongue 
of the native adherents of the Mission to 
become a fit instrument for the intelligent 
expression of the new world of Christian 
ideas in the very words of their own 
language. With the uttered proclama- 
tion begins the long process of the 
Christianization of the native language— 
one of the most serious problems of 
missionary enterprise in the present day 
—the difficulty of which is commonly 
not grasped until the preached Word 
has to be fixed in writing, and is not 
fully realized until the Bible has to be 
translated. 

A faithíul and at the same time 
completely intelligible translation of the 
Bible presupposes an accurate knowledge 
of its original languages as well as a real 
mastery of the native tongue into which 
it has to be rendered. To acquire this 
mastery the translator must not only have 
a perfect knowledge of its vocabulary 
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and a command of its grammatical and 
lexical structure, but he must also 
be able to enter into the world of 
native ideas—ideas which find expression 
in the words of the native language, and 
which have a rational significance distinct 
from ours even when attached to the same 
terms. Often words in which to express 
Christian ideas are absolutely lacking ; 
often, again, existing words connote a quite 
different conception from the Christian 
ideas which they have to express. These 
hints are sufficient to make it clear, that 
there are mountains of difficulty confront- 
ing the conscientious translator, and that 
mistakes made by him may be of the most 
serious import for the progress of 
Christianity. Examples of such mistakes 
are multitudinous, and convey an emphatic 
warning against over-hasty Bible transla- 
tion. 

Thus an enormous amount of what is 
in truth 4reparatory work must be devoted 
to the accurate and intelligent transla- 
tion of the Bible. If, however, it be 
undertaken with really faithful industry 
by genuine linguistic experts, it gives 
evidence that such Biblical translation is 
possible in any tongue. Every language 
indeed shows itself to be capable of 
development ; while the subject-matter 
of the Bible possesses the power of en- 
riching, ennobling, and transforming every 
language in such a way, that the inner 
meaning of Biblical thought can be ex- 
pressed correctly and intelligibly in it. 
This linguistic work, necessitated by the 
translation of the Bible, is of the utmost 
importance for foreign Missions. Through 
its purification, elevation, development, 
and Christianization, the language be- 
comes penetrated by a new leavening 
force, which acts with the same trans- 
forming effect on spiritual and moral life, 
and quickens the comprehension of the 
saving truth of the Bible. 

It seems to me that this fundamental 
missionary service rendered by the trans- 
lated Bible, not only to the so-called 
savage peoples but also to the civilized 
nations of the present day, by its lan- 
guage-forming and transforming power, 
has not been sufficiently appreciated ; 
and I regret that my limited space does 
not permit me to do more than point it 
out. 


The Missionary Service of the Bible 


Yet the Bible translations made by 
foreign missionaries, even if they have 
mastered the native languages, are essenti- 
ally preparatory work. The really good 
national versions must be made by 
educated natives ; and with these versions 
will begin a new epoch in the history of the 
language and literature of the Christianized 
peoples of the present day, such as 
occurred in the past in that of the Pro- 
testant nations of Europe—as, for ex- 
ample, Germany and England. 

The gift of the translated Bible has, 
of course, little value apart from the 
skill to read, which unfortunately does 
not yet exist among the great majority 
of non-Christians at the present time. 
Even in China only ten per cent. of 
the men and hardly one per cent. of 
the women can read intelligently; and in 
India, according to the latest census, only 
seventeen millions out of'her 295 millions 
are able to read. The translated Bible 
demands the teaching of reading; im 
other words, it leads the way to the 
School. 

But not the Bible alone. The sum- 
total of modern culture, equipped with 
which the missionary arrives amongst the 
heathen nations, brings the Press as well 
as the School into the service of Missions. 
But the translated Bible includes within 
itself the direct obligation to be an 
educator as well as a teacher of reading— 
in short, to train up a generation which 
by its general culture shall be able to 
understand with intelligence the many- 
sided contents of Holy Writ. 

By this participation, imposed by an 
inner necessity, in the work of general 
culture, more especially as regards the 
rising generation, the Bible once more 
adds a strikingly effective service to the 
*vangelization of a heathen people—a 
service of all the greater value as it be- 
comes itself the chief school-book, thus 
guaranteeing that the school shall pro- 
mote a civilization, not merely intellectual, 
but also moral and religious, on Christian 
lines. 

What vast missionary power is repre- 
sented in the one fact, that in about 27,000 
primary and secondary schools of Pro- 
testant Missions, attended by perhaps 


* 1 Cor. i. 4; Eph.i. 16, iii. 14; 
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1,200,000 scholars, the Bible reigns royally 
as an educative and civilizing force ! 


II 


The Bible renders its most direct 
missionary service to those already won 
to Christianity. To them, in the first 
instance, belongs the translated Bible; 
not only because they are the most 
advanced for understanding it, but because 
they are in most urgent need of profounder 
teaching by it. Christian missionary effort 
has by no means fulfilled its task when 
it has led to the Lord Jesus Christ from 
among non-Christians such believers as 
are counted worthy of baptism. The 
care and training of the baptized, the 
gathering of the same Into a congregation, 
the formation of the congregation into an 
organized Church to become by degrees 
independent, forms the second part of 
the missionary task ; and this second part 
is in many respects more difficult than the 
first. It is characteristic that St. Paul, 
mn the numerous intercessory petitions 
contained in his Epistles,* makes, not 
the heathen, but the Christians won from 
heathendom the object of his prayers; 
and indeed for the following reasons : 

First, because he knows from his own 
experience, that in those who have become 
believers the good work is only begun, 
not completed; that in Christian know- 
ledge, as in Christian living, they are still 
but children, and are therefore grcatly 
im need of the help of intercession and 
further training in order to become mature, 
more deeply rooted in the Faith, more 
filled with the fruits of righteousness. 

Secondly, because on their testimony 
by word and conversation depends the 
further propagation of Christianity as 
much as, 1f not more than, on the appeals 
of the missionary's sermon. A more 
thorough grounding in the Word of God is 
needful to the already baptized Christians, 
that they may grow in knowledge and in 
holy living, so as themselves to win fresh 
recruits for Christianity. 

And thirdly, because young Christians 
should learn to search the Scriptures 
like the Bereans, and to acquire, like 


Phil. i. 3; Col.i.9g; 2 Thess.i. 11. 
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Theophilus, the certainty of those things 
wherein they have been instructed—in 
order to become assured Christians, who by 
virtue of their search of Holy Writ know 
Him Whom they have believed; to be as 
ready to give a reason to every man for 
the hope that is in them as to defend 
sound doctrine from corruption by the 
intrusion of false teaching ; and to be able 
to take their share by word and deed in 
the work of the Church. 

A quite specially indispensable factor 
of the missionary and pastoral equipment 
of native evangelists is their guidance to 
Holy Scripture as the original source and 
norm of the Christian Faith. 

In short, unless a Christianized heathen 
people possesses the Bible, and lives in 
the Bible, neither the individual member 
nor the Church as a whole can arrive at 
self-dependence. The possession, study, 
and use of the Bible for practical life 
guarantees in the end the preservation of 
the Church should storms of persecution 
break over her, and her revival should 
times of lukewarmness lull her to spiritual 
sleep. 

The greatest missionary service of the 
Bible lies herein, that it becomes the book 
of the Church, the Home, and the People 
im Christianized heathendom, and that, as 
such, it establishes, builds up, preserves, 
and reforms both the individual and the 
community. 


II 


As the Bible serves Missions, so in 
return do Missions render the Bible a great 
service. Wherever they penetrate they 
take it with them, and by translating it 
into the languages of the peoples they 
evangelize, they make it readable for every 
man im every nation. They lead up to 
that outstanding fact—the world-wide 
Apologia of the Bible. When to-day the 
Bible is translated wholly or in part through 
the agency of foreign Missions into about 
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520 tongues—including all the chief 
languages of the world—proof is given 
that it alone is the Book of humanity, 
the Book without a peer. 

Other religions indeed, amongst them 
the proselytizing ones, possess holy books ; 
but apart from a few old translations of 
the Scriptures of Buddhism and some 
versions or adaptations of certain sacred 
Sanscrit writings of Hinduism, they are 
not spread abroad in foreign languages 
and have done little missionary service— 
none at all, indeed, in the comprehensive 
manner of the Bible. The translation of 
the Koran is, in fact, forbidden. In 
modern times the translations of non- 
Christian sacred writings have been made 
by European savants merely for scientific 
purposes. A national book, much less a 
book for the whole human race, has never 
been the outcome of the translation of 
non-Christian Scriptures. 

But by the agency of Missions the 
Bible becomes the Book of Humanity— 
that is, the Book which has a message 
for every man, and gives to every man that 
which he needs. Every one finds therein 
his own image as it is by nature, and as it 
may become by the saving grace of God. 

The language of the Bible is the mother- 
tongue of Humanity. Christians of different 
races and tongues can understand each 
other the world over through the thought- 
sequence of the Bible. Without knowing 
one word of each other's language, they 
have been able to understand each other at 
once by conversing in passages of the Bible 
to which each points in his own version. 

Finally, it is an uplifting thought that 
the Holy Spirit should submit Himself to 
the limitation of language, so that in all 
tongues the works of God are magnified. 
And the manifold wisdom of God will only 
then be interpreted in all its fulness, when 
in all languages the Thoughts of God are 
expressed through the forms characteristic 
of each. 

Translated by H. S. Cheetham 
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Matters of Moment 


We have to acknowledge with many 
thanks the receipt of an anonymous 
donation of £1,000 left by a lady at 
the Bible House on Aug. ISth to be 
entered as “S.E.E., Isaiah lv. 11,” and 
expended in translating, revising, printing, 
and binding the Scriptures. 


sm 


so 


A further generous gift of £1,000 from 


an old friend of the Society came very. 


opportunely in August. 
Bo í& 


The receipts during the summer 
months are very small, whilst the expendi- 
ture continues unchanged. For instance, 
for the week Aug. I9th to 24th, the total 
sum received, including payments on ac- 
count of Scriptures, was £1,550, whilst the 
bills from abroad presented for payment 
on a single day amounted to £2,747. 

As a general rule the contributions in- 
crease steadily from August onwards, but 
they rarely equal the expenditure until the 
New Year. In the meantime the over- 
draft at the bank grows steadily. Our 
friends will, therefore, easily understand 
with what special welcome gifts are re- 
ceived during these months. 

From Shanghai, the Rev. G. H. Bond- 
field reports that the issues in our China 
Agency during the first six months of the 
present year were 708,000 copies of 
Scripture—an increase of 161,000 over 
the corresponding period in 1906. To 
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meet further needs estimates were pre- 
sented and passed at the July Committee 
meeting at Shanghai for 577,000 copies. 


o 


The Turkish authorities in Salonika 
have stopped the whole of the Albanian 
books in our last consignment to Monastir. 
This is a further restriction upon the circu- 
lation of Albanian Scriptures. No per- 
mission has been accorded to the Society 
to circulate the books in the “ national 
character ” : editions printed five years ago 
are still awaiting the authorization of the 
Censor. 


O 


We regret to announce that during the 
recent bombardment of Casablanca, the 
Soclety's stock of Scriptures, which had 
been stored in the North Africa Mission 
hospital, was entirely destroyed. Fortu- 
nately, our sub-agent, Mr. Steven, was 
away on furlough at the time; but he has 
lost all his furniture. The total loss to the 
Society isabout £140. Thework in Morocco 
generally is practically suspended. 

The Rev. A. W. Howells, of St. John's 
Parsonage, Aroloya, Lagos, writing on 
July Isth, forwarded £139 on account of the 
sale of Yoruba Scriptures for the quarter 
ending June 30th. This is a record for 
any single quarter, not having been sur- 
passed even when the new volume was on 
sale for the first time, 


“Matters of Moment 





Our Assistant-agent in Manchuria has 
entered into the new depôt at Newchwang. 
He is making energetic efforts to build up 
again a special band of picked colporteurs 
such as we had ten years ago. 

The Tibetan Gospels hitherto issued 
by the Society prove to be too large and 
cumbrous for colportage purposes, and 
new type, smaller, but clear and legible, 
has been cast by the Oxford Press at a 
cost of f£I150 for printing smaller books. 
The plates of St. Matthew's Gospel have 
already been sent to China for an edition 
to be printed for circulation on the Chinese 
frontier of Tibet. Further supplies will 
also be despatched to the Calcutta Aux- 
iliary for its work on the Indian frontier. 


The condition of Persia still remains 


very disturbed, and colportage is prac- 
tically impossible. The prohibition of the 
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importation of Persian Scriptures is still 
in force. As a bright spot in the some- 
what gloomy report of the condition of our 
work there, Benjamin Badal sends us from 
Meshed news that he has made record sales, 
having disposed of eight cases of books, 
mostly Bibles, in a very short time. 


“gro EA 
Our Colonial Auxiliaries are making 
strenuous efforts to increase their con- 
tributions to enable the Society to raise 


the £30,000 additional income needed for 
the efficient maintenance of the work. 
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Amongst grants recently made are 180 
copies of the Four Gospels and Acts 
in Keapara to the London Missionary 
Society; 200 Malagasi Bibles and 500 
New Testaments to the Norwegian Mission 
of South Madagascar ; 24 Yao New Testa- 
ments for the U.M.C.A. 
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The Bible in Morocco 


By W. Summers 


The Bible Society's Agent in North Africa and the Peninsula 


GLANCE at a political map of 
Africa will show that the only 
two remaining independent native 
states in that continent are Christian 
Abyssinia and Muhammadan Morocco. 
The latter is known to the Arabs as 
“ Moghreb-el-Aksa,” or the extreme west, 
and is the only one of the old Barbary 
States which retains its independence and 
has not yet been conquered. It is not 
unnatural, therefore, that the Moors 
proudly boast of a bravery and prowess 
superior to that of any other people, 
whether Muhammadan or Christian, and 
that they should consider themselves as 
the trustiest repositories of Islam. Indeed, 
so true are they to the fiery Muhammadan 
type of earliest days that they still ob- 
serve the customs, the phrases, the dress, 
and the polity of Muhammad's lifetime, 
and follow the philosophy and ideals of 
the early Caliphate. Familiar intercourse 
with the nomad Bedouin carries one even 
further back, for their manner of life is 
that of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Some twenty-five years ago, the Bible 
Society undertook definite and systematic 


colportage work in Morocco, and soon 
after constituted it a separate Agency. 
The first Agent was Mr. William Mackin- 
tosh, who had done valiant missionary 
work in Syria and Palestine, and who did 
equally valuable pioneer work in Morocco. 
He died over seven years ago, and is still 
remembered by the Moors as “ Et-tajer ” 
(:.e. merchant) because he sold the 
Scriptures, and to distinguish him from 
the missionary, who is called “* Et-tabeeb ” 
(2.e. physician) because he dispenses medi- 
cine. 

During these years the Society's 
labourers have travelled, as far as possible, 
the length and breadth of the land, offering 
and selling the precious Word of God 
to Moors, Jews, and Europeans. The 
Itinerant Arab “ dooars ” (round camps) 
of the plains, the stone-built villages 
pitched on strategic positions on the 
mountains, the commercial cities such as 
Fez and Rabat, and the cities of sanctuary 
such as Wazan and Sheshuan have all 
been repeatedly visited—and the Gospel 
commended and its acceptance urged 
upon their inhabitants. Colportage work 
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The Bible in Morocco 


in such a country is done at much personal 
risk. In addition to the hardships of 
travel in a land where there are no roads 
or inns there are the dangers arising from 
intertribal discord, the impulsive outbursts 
of fanaticism, and the ever-present enmity 
against Christ as the Saviour of the world. 
The present writer faced death thrice in 
one week when on a visit to the town of 
Sheshuan, in the Khamass country, where 
Kaid Sir Harry Maclean is held in 
captivity. 


The Gospel for All 


Translation work has been done and 
is still being carried on in the three Berber 
dialects of the country—Rifi, Susi, and 
Berberi, as well as in the Arabic colloquial 
of the cities and plains. St. Matthew and 
St. John are circulated in Rifi, St. John 
in Susi, and St. Luke in Mogrebi. 

We are not unmindful of the Jewish 
communities which are found in the 
different centres of population. They are 
provided, at less than cost price, with the 
Old Testament which their forefathers so 
jealously preserved for us, and the New 


Testament is persistently offered to them | 


as the book which will tell them of their 
true Messiah and of the advent of the year 
of jubilee. 

Thus it will be seen that no section of 
the population is left uncared for, and men 
of all classes are reached. The illiterate 
slave and the sun-browned day labourer, 
who know little more than the letters of 
their alphabet, eagerly spell out the 
homely words of the colloquial St. Luke 
which tell them of the Father's love; 
while the present Sultan, Mulay Abd-el- 
Aziz, was induced to accept a specially 
bound copy of the complete Bible in 
beautiful literary Arabic, which he pro- 
mised to read and venerate. 


There are now several Missions estab- 
lished in the country besides a few workers 
who labour independently. The whole 
missionary force, including wives, reaches 
a total of over sixty, most of whom 
are engaged in medical missions, schools, 
classes, visiting, translation, and evange- 
listic work. We have had unusual difh- 
culties to overcome, but the spiritual 
results give cheer. There is a group oí 


native Christians in Fez, another in 
Tangier, and still another, more recently 
brought together, in Marrakesh (Morocco 
City). Besides, there are isolated believers 
in different towns and villages. One of 
these native Christians, who was converted 
some fifteen years ago, and known to us 
as “ El Kaid,” having been an officer in 
the Tangier battery, became a colporteur 
of the Bible Society, and while engaged in 
that work was done to death by a crowd 
of fanatics in the town of Larache. An- 
other native colporteur is employed by the 
Society, but works under the direction of 
the North Africa Mission and travels in the 
interior of the country. 


Our Work in Casablanca 

Though Tangier is our principal depôt 
in Morocco, the town of Casablanca, now 
occupied by the French, has been a dis- 
tributing centre for many years. Latterly 
Mr. R. Steven has been stationed there, and 
a few incidents reported by him will serve 
to show the temper and mind of the people, 
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and illustrate the character of our work. 
When not away on colportage tours he 
attended the depôt, which occupied a 
prominent position in the heart of the 
town. The distressful condition of the 
land for the past few years is aptly in- 
dicated by what took place early in 1905 
when the town was threatened by the 
surrounding tribes. 

“In the early morning, shortly after I 
had opened the depót, the people of the 
town became greatly alarmed, rushing 
hither and thither, and crying out, * The 
tribes have come and the gates are shut. 
What were my feelings to find myself shut 
up in the town while my wife was at our 
home outside, with no one near to help 
her, except the native servant, who lost 
his presence of mind and placed Mrs. 
Steven in a worse position than she would 
otherwise have been! The tribesmen had 
come within a mile of the town, near Ain 
Mazi, but were held in check by the town's 
soldiers, who showed pluck and daring. 
From the roof of a house I could see 
the tribal horsemen, about 1,500 strong. 
Learning afterwards that the town gate 
was to be opened to allow the soldiers to 
pass through, I hurried home, and was 
relieved to find that my wife had taken 
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IN A RIFF VILLAGE. 


refuge at the hospital. Presently shots 
were exchanged between the two sides, 
and a note arrived from the Consul request - 
ing us to come into the town for safety. 
Once there, we watched the course of 
events. The Governor went out to meet 
the tribes under a flag of truce. Negotia- 
tions were opened and the matter arranged 
by a money payment. It is understood 
that the tribes asked for $5,000, but 
accepted $200! Next morning we heard 
firing from the other side of the town, and 
learned that the tribe of Oolad Hamed 
were affronted at not receiving their share 


. Of the money, and accordingly had come 


to “eat up” the town. The Governor lost 
no time in placing his men to advantage, 
and when the tribesmen saw themselves 
about to be worsted they readily agreed 
to discuss terms.” 


A Saharan Sorcerer 


One of the many prominent personages 
in the Moorish imbroglio is Ma-el-Ainain, 
the Shinguitee Shereef and Saharan sor- 
cerer who is said to be encamped with 
his armed followers in the vicinity of 
Mogador. In September 1906 he passed 
through Casablanca when the Gospel 
was preached to his followers in 

the way here 
described. They 
were known 
locally as “the 
men in blue,” 
for they wear 
garments of blue 
serampore. 
Being of a fierce 
and  fanatical 
disposition they 
deeply resented 
the growing in- 
fluence of Euro- 
peans in the 
country. They 
had made several 
minor attacks 
on  FEuropeans' 
places of busi- 
ness, and in the 
course of their 
street -sauntering 
they entered our 
depôót. Their first 


Photo by Bushby. question was: 
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“ Are you a Jew or a Frenchman ? ” 

“ Neither,” was the answer given. 

“Then what are you?” was the inso- 
lent demand. 

“First I am a Christian, and then a 
Britisher,” was Mr. Steven's reply. 

After further conversation, during 
which the Scriptures were discussed and 
the Gospel preached to them, they re- 
marked among themselves, “ He is not 
lhke the other Europeans ; he believes in 
God, and is one of those good people who 
follow the Messiah.” They bought several 
volumes, and on leaving wished Mr. 
Steven every success and swore constant 
friendship. 


A Nicodemus 


A conversation held with a Jew who 
visited the depôt, when read in the light 
of the spoliation and massacre that com- 
munity has suffered during the sack of 
the town, shows how sadly pathetic is 
their spiritual as well as their political con- 
dition. He entered the depôt during one 
of the fasts looking dejected and spiritless. 

“Why don't you Christians fast?” 
he quericd. 

“Why should we?” was the reply, 
“seeing that Christ is the end of the 
Law.” 

With a sigh he said, “ Ah! could we 
but believe that, what joy there would be 
in Israel!” After further conversation 
he left saying (like the woman at the well), 
“ When the Messiah comes, He will reveal 
all things to us.” 

Another incident is worthy to be re- 
corded, as it shows that even Moorish 
fanaticism is not incompatible with a 
desire for the Truth. An Arab from a 
neighbouring tribe asked for an assortment 
of Scriptures to the value of Is. 6d. On 
being asked what he wanted them for, his 
reply was, “ For winter reading.” “ But,” 


1t was objected, “ you cannot read in your 
dark tent at night.” ““Tis true,” he 
replied, “ but I have built a small room 
in our “ dooar * (camp) where my friends 
gather with me to be cosy and sip tea, 
during which I or some other fokeeh (1.e. 
teacher) reads the books.” What precious 
fruit may not yet spring from the seed 
sown in this fashion ! 


Colportage in a Café 


An experience in colportage work will 
serve as a final glimpse of our work in 
what is now the scene of war and blood- 
shed. A short visit was paid to the 
township of Fadala—some five hours” 
journey from Casablanca—which has also 
been bombarded lately by the French. 
Instead of putting up his tent, Mr. Steven 
hired a hut which was used as a café and 
requested the owner to continue his busi- 
ness as usual. He agreed to the arrange- 
ment with pleasure, for he knew that the 
presence of a European in his place would 
attract a crowd of people and so increase 
his business. And thus it happened. 
The place was crowded all the evening 
with a constantly changing company of 
tribesmen. A card party came in to have 
their usual rubber of whist, but when the 
readers among them saw the books they 
would not joinin the game, butexaminedand 
discussed the Scriptures. Eight volumes 
were sold, and several of the tribesmen 
promised to visit the depôt at Casablanca 
to buy other books which Mr. Steven had 
not taken with him. The fokeechs were 
eager to obtain copies, and showed that 
they had some acquaintance with the 
New Testament. 

In the bombardment and sack of 
Casablanca Mr. Steven lost all his furni- 
ture and personal effects, and the Society 
its stock of Scriptures. 


The bosom of Christ is the grave, and the only grave 
of religious acrimony; we learn secrets there which 
render it possible for us to be of one heart, if we may not 


yet be of one mind, with all who lean upon it with us. 





Dora Greenwell. 


The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S. Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


IX. The Constant Mean 


HE Constant Mean is a small treatise 
containing about 3,600 words. Up 
to the twelfth century of the 

Christian era, like the Great Learning, it 
appears to have existed only as part of the 
Book of Rites. Then the famous commen- 
tator, Chu Hsi, edited it as a separate 
work. He divided the text into thirty- 
three chapters, and these again into five 
sections, and 1n all ordinary editions of the 
Classic these divisions continue to the 
present time. 

By the general consent of critics, 
ancient and modern, its 
- authorship Is attributed 
to K'ung Chi, the grand- 
son of Confucius, who is 
supposed to have written 
it some time between 
400 and 450 B.c., though 
the concluding chapters | 
eulogizing Confucius, 1f | 
written at that early 
date, must be considered 
a far-seeing prophecy or 
a magnificent exaggera- 
tion. 

Itis highly prized by | 
the Chinese and holds [3 
a similar place among 
the Confucian Classics 
to that which the Gospel 
of St. John holds among 
the Christian Scriptures. 
Like the Discosrses and the Great Learning 
it is full of condensed wisdom, concen- 
trated experience, pregnant aphorisms 
and pungent epigrams, many of which 
have found their way into the common 
speech. The student finds it strangely 
fascinating. A delightful but disappoint- 
ing glamour of wisdom, mystery, grandeur 
and vague potentiality hangs over it, and 
haunts the mind. The language Is vague 
and grandiloquent, at times exaggerated 
and bombastic. The writer is often in the 
clouds, and has glimpses of men and things 
never seen on earth. 

The teaching of the book is based on 
the assumed perfectibility of man, as 


exemplified in the sage, who is the perfect 
man and the co-equal of Heaven. The 
sage is born with knowledge, and virtue 
is natural to him. The “ princely man ” 
attains these easily by study and practice. 
The ordinary man reaches them only by 
effort and struggle. But while there are 
differences of gifts there is essentially the 
same nature in all, and all may attain the 
Constant Mean. 

A considerable portion of the book is 
made up of quotations from Confucius 
not found elsewhere, which greatly enlarge 
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our knowledge of his views on a variety 
of subjects and add much to the value of 
the book. 

As the title indicates, the subject of 
the treatise is the Constant Mean. This 
Constant Mean is simply the following out 


“of man's heaven-given nature, and should 


be easy; yet it is seldom attained, for 
the knowing and talented go beyond it, 
while the stupid and worthless fall short 
of it. Men have been able to rule empires, 
refuse dignities, and tread upon naked 
swords, yet failed to reach the Constant 
Mean. Only those possessed of wisdom 
like Shun, benevolence like Yen Yuan, 
and courage like Tsz Lu can attain it. 
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Mean 


The Constant 


Perfect is the 
way of the Con- 
stant Mean and 
few there be that 
pursue it ! 

Itis, how- 
ever, no other 
than the far- 
reaching way of 
the princely man 
of which the 
simple rustic can 
know something, 
but of which the 
sage cannot 
know all: for it 


is both very [5 
small and very [RESISTI 
great, at once A SMALL SHRINE ON A COUNTRY HILL-SIDE 


ordinary and 
transcendent. It 
is not far from man nor may it be left even 
for a moment. Were it far or could it be 
left it would not be the Way. Reciprocity, 
or not doing to others what you do not 
like done to yourself, comes vcry ncar to 
it. The princely man pursuing this course 
is at ease at all times, and at home under 
all circumstances. 

In its minuteness the Way is like the 
movements of spirits in their invisible 
comings and goings, while in its greatness 
it is like the actions of the sage-kings of 
old which embodied the nine standard 
rules of government, the five relationships 
of society, and the three grand virtues— 
wisdom, benevolence, and courage. 

But it is only the perfectly sincere or 
single-minded (2.e. the sage) who is able 
to give full development to his nature 
and thus follow the Constant Mean. 
Having fully developed his own nature, 
he can give full development to the nature 
of other men and things, and thus assist 
in the transforming and nourishing powers 
of Heaven and Earth with whom he then 
forms a ternion. 

Next to the sage comes the princely 
man, who by self-culture attains to perfect 
sincerity, having attained which, he too 
can transform others—for only the per- 
fectly sincere can transform. To the per- 
fectly sincere it belongs also to foreknow 
and from the signs of the divining straws 
and tortoise-shell to foresee national and 
family events. 


IN CHINA, WHERE ANCESTRAL TABLETS ARE KEPT. 
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Sincerity (or singleness) is the begin- 
ning and end of all things. Without it 
there would be nothing. Sincerity is 
ceaseless, long-enduring, far-reaching, 
large and loífty, and therefore completes 
all things, so that he who possesses it is 
the co-equal of Heaven and Earth. 

This perfect sincerity finds its full 
embodiment in the sage. Great and 
all-complete is the way of the sage; 
like a mighty ocean it nourishes all 
things and reaches up to heaven. 
Perfect in virtue, he alone completes 
the perfect way, as exemplified in the 
greatest of the sages, Confucius, who 
handed down the doctrines of Yao and 
Shun, and displayed the regulations of 
Wen and Wu. . . . Allembracing and 
vast he is like heaven. Deep and active 
as a fountain he is like the abyss. He 
is seen and not one of the people but 
reverences him; he speaks and not one 
of the people but bDelieves him; he 
acts and not one of the people but 
is pleased with him. Therefore his 
fame overflows the Middle Kingdom 
and extends to the barbarous tribes. 
Wherever ships and carriages reach; 
wherever the strength of man penetrates ; 
wherever the heavens overshadow and 
the earth sustains: wherever the sun 
and moon shine; wherever frosts and 
dews fall, all flesh honour and love him. 
Hence it is said, “ He is the equal of 
Heaven.” 
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ROM  Constantinople to Salonika 
by sea, through the Dardanelles, 
Isa matter of from four to six days: 
by rail the journey is some twenty-seven 
hours. The train passes through the 
prosperous southern parts of Macedonia, 
where the cultivation of Turkish tobacco 
brings wealth to the country and a revenue 
to the Empire. Salonika, as in the days 
of St. Paul, is a town dominated by Jewish 
influence: more Jewish than Jerusalem, 
more squalid than Stamboul, —it is a city 
where Jewish trade and finance, and the 
Jewish faith, have established a little realm 
of their own. The National Bible Society 
of Scotland, with its own agent, the Rev. 
W. M. Tait, is supplied by us with the 
Scriptures it circulates in Salonika to the 
number of some 3,000 copies annually, 
and our own Society has no direct work 
of its own in this Vilayet. 

The one daily train to Monastir passes 
for some hours through the level and half- 
cultivated coast-plain : there is a wealth 
of historical interest in the soil: Pella, 
the birthplace of Alexander the Great, is 
not far away on the right; and a more 
tender and sacred memory lingers round 
the beautiful surroundings of what is now 
the town of Karar-Feria, but which is 
better known to us under the ancient and 
honourable name of Berea. Paul and 
Silas and Timothy have trod these hallowed 
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The Bible Society's Agent at Constantinople 


fields: “* where flocks are feeding, silent 
move the feet of angels bright.” 

Beyond Berea the folds of the hills 
rise into the beautiful upland country of 
Macedonia : by mountain streams and 
along the shores of placid lakes we emerge 
on the level plateau, bounded by further 
ranges, in a nook of which the town 
of Monastir nestles among its trees 
and gardens. We have here our depôt 
and centre of our work in Macedonia and 
Albania. Mr. George Kyrias and two new 
colporteurs were awaiting our arrival: 
two other colporteurs were on their tours 
in remote parts of the field. Of the 
colporteurs whose probation was then. 
beginning, one, Stoikoff, had come to us 
with excellent credentials from the 
American Mission, and has been known 
to us for many years. The other, Natchi, 
who had just returned from an unex- 
pectedly successful visit to the Albanian 
town of Scodra (Scutari) in the north, is 
one of two Albanian brothers whose efforts 
for the enlightenment of their country- 
men cost them two years in a Turkish 
prison: they are heroes and martyrs to 
their fellow-countrymen, and, even im 
bigoted and Roman Catholic Scutari, 
Natchi had found every door open to him. 
A ceremonial visit to the Vali, who was 
polite and friendly, made matters easy 
and pleasant for my stay in the town: 
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but from other quarters (I had my wife 
with me) we found ourselves under the 
care of a watchful protection which at- 
tended us at every step. This is not the 
place to tell of daily occurrences which 
in happier countries would rouse feelings 
too poignant and bitter for endurance. 
And yet life goes on, and this pleasant 
httle town with its smiling surface wears, 
with a careless air, its brand of Cain. 

Our well-stocked and well-managed 
depôt in Monastir suffices for the work we 
can do: it is the work we cannot touch 
that fills us with anxiety and regret. 
Albanians of every rank and degree, Alba- 
nian Moslems and Albanian Christians, 
talk frecly to us: the Bible Society has 
given to every Albanian who can read the 
one book which his languages possesses : 
the Bible Society, to an Albanian, sig- 
nifies Literature and Religion, hope in 
the present and for the future. Our 
editions of the Scriptures, Tosk in the 
Greek, and Gheg in the Latin characters, 
are, from the Albanian point of view, 
already obsolete. To the cry that has 
come to us we have endeavoured to 
respond—so far as our somewhat limited 
means will allow. Six years ago we pre- 
pared editions of the Four Gospels and the 
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Psalms in a character which the Albanians 
have elaborated for themselves, adapted 
to their peculiar language. The Ottoman 
authorities forbid us to issue these books, 
and our first small tentative effort remains 
abortive and unaccomplished. Mr. Kyrias, 
our depositary at- Monastir, and Mr. 
Sinas, our depositary at Rustchuk, both 
Albanians and scholars and students in 
their own language, havelaboured earnestly 
in this good cause, and have done most 


valuable preparatory work. These long 


years of delay have not been without their 
fruit, and in God's own time we expect an 
open door. More effort, as well as more 
patience, will certainly be necessary : 
but when the time comes there is reason 
to believe that Albania will absorb every 
copy of the Scriptures with which we can 
supply her. 

This visit to Monastir came to an end 
all too soon. To get from here to Bulgaria 
north of the Balkans is a problem re- 
quiring consideration. Upon the whole 
the simplest plan, involving the least delay, 
would seem to be to take the train direct 
from Salonika to Belgrade, and thence by 
steamer down the Danube to Rustchuk. 
This plan would have worked admirably : 
but trains are slow in Turkey and the 
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Balkans, and two hours' delay in reaching 
Belgrade lost us the steamer, but gave us 
the opportunity of seeing something of 
our Bible depôt in Belgrade. Rustchuk 
is easily and comfortably reached by the 
Danube boats, and here we found Mr. 
Sinas, our new depositary in Bulgaria, 
and the two colporteurs, Letshoff and 
Athanasoff. The town of Rustchuk has 
taken its share in the strenuous cfforts 
that Bulgaria has made, and is making, 
towards material progress. Since the 
Turk had to go the town has been greatly 
improved and beautified, and new streets 
are still being planned and laid out on quite 
an ambitious scale. It isa busy Danube 
port and the centre of a considerable 
traffic with the opposite Rumanian shore. 
It is also the depôt and centre of our work 
mn Bulgaria north of the Balkans. It is 
from here our colporteurs draw their 
supplies for their journeys through these 
Danube provinces : a varied and beautiful, 
and now settled, country, shut in by 
the great circular sweep of the Balkan 
range on the south, bounded by the 
Danube on the north; a land full of sur- 
prises, with its beautiful mountain scenery, 
“ ats valleys and streams, its wide and fertile 
" plans, where a hardy and laborious 
peasantry prosper and multiply under the 
blessings of peace and freedom—bearing 
their burden of heavy imposts with a 
patient courage, well knowing that these 
blessings must be paid for. The rising 
little towns along the Danube have their 
ambitious and pushing citizens who strive 
hard to keep pace with the march of 
modern progress and civilization, and an 
excellent system of education has been 
established in town and village: and the 
universal obligation of military service has 
given the country an army which is of itself 
a school of discipline and obedience to 
authority. It is under circumstances such 
as these that a demand has arisen for 
Scriptures that has found us somewhat 
ill-prepared. Questions of language, of 
changes and growth in modes of thought 
and expression, have complicated and 
delayed the full realization of our plans— 
. and of our desires—and the result has been 
that we have been unable to satisfy all 
the demands that have come to us from 
every side. Early in the year an edition 
of 10,000 copies of the Bulgarian New 
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Testament was received from the press 
at Constantinople: in five months the 
entire edition has been exhausted. Other 
editions of the Bulgarian Scriptures are in 
the press or about to be reprinted: and 
of the entire Bible an edition now m the 
press is eagerly awaited, to supplement 
the large-type edition which is the only 
one now available. A new revision of 
the Bible is under consideration, and will 
be undertaken when the committee of 
revisers have prepared their plans. 

Our depôt in Rustchuk, under the new 
management of Mr. Sinas, has done 
excellent work, and is likely to do better. 
The two colporteurs, with zeal, activity, 
and intelligence, can do even better work 
than they have done: in such a field we 
may hope to see the long-continued 
labours of the Bible Society bearing 
fruit. We see already, under the divine | 
blessing, a readiness to receive the Word, 
and a desire for it, which shows, at least, 
that there is an appreciation of its 
teaching. One does not hear in Bulgaria 
of the bigotry and intolerance which has 
too often marked the attitude of the 
Orthodox Church in Greece towards our 
work : and the government of the country 
has shown a more friendly disposition 
than before by removing the heavy customs 
duties on our books, which made our work 
an Bulgaria so expensive. 

The American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission has its head-quarters in Rustchuk, 
and is supplied by us with Scriptures, which 
it circulates through its own agents, and 
towards the expense of which the Bible 
Society makes an annual subsidy. 

The great highway of the Danube, 
at this time an enormous flood, offers an 
easy and direct passage, by way of the 
Black Sea, for our return to Constantinople. 
The great shipping trade, mostly British, 
that flows up and down through the Sulina 
mouth of the river is something to see: 
and the meadows and towns of the lower 
reaches of the delta are quite beautiful in 
their way. After some delay, owing to a 
break in the communications, we found our 
way to the Black Sea in a ship bound for 
Constantinople, where we arrived safely 
after this interesting tour of a month: in 
the course of which we had passed through 
European Turkey, Macedonia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania, 


Traps for Translators 
VII. Ceremonial and Technical Words 


NE of the most diffi- 
cult and delicate 
tasks of the trans- 

lator lies in the fact that 
he is oíten compelled to 
use words which convey 
ideas unworthy of the 
subject with which he is 
dealing—his only alter- 
native being to use loan 
words which convey no 
sense at all. This difh- 
culty exists especially in 
the case of moral, theo- 
logical, and ceremonial 
words, and these are 
numerous in the Old 
Testament. We English 
have many centuries of 
usage behind us, and 
Hebrew terminology has 
worked its way down to 
us through the transforming medium of 
Greek, as represented by the LXX. and 
the New Testament, and, to a large extent, 
through a less satisfactory medium, the 
Latin Vulgate, to which we owe so many 
of the words under consideration. A 
modern translator cannot afford to neglect 
either of these guides, but the more per- 
severingly he works his way back to the 
original Scriptures the better. He will 
then find himself dealing with a thoroughly 
pictorial language, and by a careful study 
of the usage of words he will detect the 
ideas which he must seek to reproduce. 
To illustrate what I mean, let me call 
attention to the first chapter of Leviticus, 
where we have the ritual of the so-called 
burnt offering. The offering in question 
is one of a class called “* oblations,” 
literally Korbans—that is to say, gifts 
presented or brought near. This class has 
several sub-divisions, but our attention Is 
fixed on the “ burnt offering.” It seems 
a pity that the Revisers do not join these 
two words with a hyphen to show that 
they stand for one Hebrew word; but 
what does this word signify? We first 
find it far back in the patriarchal records— 
see Genesis viii. 20 and xxii. 2, etc. In 
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One of the most valuable MSS. 
in the Bible House Library, 


each case it is associated with a verb 
translated “offer,” but signifying “to 
cause to ascend.” Now this verb is the 
root of the noun ; hence we learn that the 
leading idea in this particular Korban is 
that it ascends from an altar into heaven. 
Accordingly we read that the man “ pre- 
sents ” (or brings near) the victim at (or 
to) the entrance—of course it was not a 
door, but an opening—of the Tent of meet- 
ing, his object being that he might be 
accepted in and through the offering. He 
identifies himself with it by the act of 
laying on of hands, 1.e. by pressure, for 
the English word “lay” is not strong 
enough, and it is to be accepted for (not 
instead of, but to the account of) him, to 
make atonement for him (or rather on 
him). Here comes the word ““atone- 
ment,” which demands so much thought. 
The root meaning of the Hebrew word 
is “cover” or “ shelter,” and its usage 
in the Old Testament shows that the idea 
to be connected: with it is not that man 
propitiates God, but that God shelters 
man; and its fulfiilment or fulness of 
meaning is to be found in such a passage 
as 2 Corinthians v. 19, “ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” In 
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our passage we now reach the priest's 
part of the work; for the offerer, 
having slain his victim, stands aside. 
We have to make up our mind how 
to translate the word Cohen, for which 
we English seem to have had no fit- 
ting term. These officials “bring 
near ” or “ present ” the victim which 
the layman has already “ brought 
near ” in another sense; they pour 
out his life-blood, and after rearrang- 
ing the fire with fresh wood, they put 
the pieces of the victim in orderly 
fashion on the altar and “ burn ” the 
whole. But why should they burn 
it? It seems strange that it should 
be burnt if it represents the offerer. 
We turn once more to our Hebrew Bible, 
and find that out of its twenty-three words 
translated “* burn ” one is here used which 
means “ to turn to vapour.” | Accordingly 
we understand that the victim is vapor- 
ised and so caysed to ascend into heaven 
from the altar; and whilst it so ascends, 
the offerer, who has already symboli- 
cally died with the victim, now ascends 
with it. 

It would be a fascinating study to 
pursue our inquiries further, especially 
mn chapter xvi. of Leviticus which intro- 
duces us to the ritual of the day of 
atonement. But I must pass on to another 
department of a translator's work. 

Hebrew abounds in ceremonial words 


o add 
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which bear on pouring, sprinkling, cleans- 
ing, and washing. Thus, different words 
are used for washing the hands, the body, 
and the clothing; and they are all used 
not only for literal purposes, but for 
spiritual. External purity was naturally 
taken to illustrate internal cleanliness, but 
the danger was that the one should be 
substituted for the other, and Scripture 
guards us carefully against this and similar 
errors. The most singular among these 
words is that which is used in Psalms hi. 7 
(“ Purge me with hyssop ”), in Isaiah vi. 7 
(“ Thy sin is purged”), and elsewhere. 
The verb in these passages is literally “ to 
sin,” hence, ceremonially, to “ un-sin ” 
or get rid of sin, just as to peel an orange 
to get rid of its peel. The Revisers have 
suggested “ expiate” in the margin in 
Isaiah, but have no note in the Psalm. 
But the use of the word “hyssop” is 
suggestive. We have borrowed the word 
hyssop from the Hebrew through the 
Greek. Itis rarely used in the Bible, and 
always as a convenient means of sprink- 
ling, e.g. in Exodus xii. 22, where the 
lintel was to be sprinkled with the life- 
blood of the paschal lamb. We find it 
again in Leviticus xiv. 4, etc., where the 
living bird was to be sprinkled with the 
lfe-blood of the dead bird. Lastly, it is 
used for the clean person sprinkling the 
unclean with the living water in which the 
ashes of the heifer had been mingled for 
“ purification for sin ” (Numbers xix. 17). 
This last expression is rendered by the 
Revisers “the sin offering.” Literally 
tis “ thesin”; and these passages taken 
together point to the extraordinary re- 
lationship between sin and cleansing, on 
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Ceremonial and Technical Words 


which so much light is thrown in the 
chapter just referred to (2 Corinthians v. 
21), “ He hath made Him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin.” 

“There is another class of passages which 
must sorely try the ingenuity and patience 
of a translator. I mean the account of 
the structure of the Tabernacle (Exodus 
xxv.-xxx.), and of the Temple (1 Kings 
vi.-vii., and 2 Chronicles ai.-1v.). The 
Revisers have done a good deal to help 
us, but at times they are neither clear nor 
exact. Two quite distinct words are 
used for a Tabernacle. One means a 
habitation and the other a tent. The one 
is the actual structure, and the other is 
its outer covering. In Exodus xxv. 9 
we find the word “* Tabernacle ” retained 
for the former, but in the margin the word 
“ dwellng.” After that the reader is left 
to his own devices. Sometimes the words 
stand together, e.g. Exodus xxvi. 7, “ À 
tent over the tabernacle.” 

The Revisers have not ventured to 
touch the Latin word “ Ark,” though it 
is quite distinct from Noah's ark and the 
ark of bulrushes. They suggest the very 
ordinary word “ covering ” in the margin 
for '“*mercy-seat”: and “ Presence- 
bread ” for “ shew-bread,” but they have 
not noticed that in the later books (e.g. 
I Chronicles ix. 32) Row-bread is sub- 


stituted for shew-bread. They also de- 
scribe certain cups as made like almond 
blossoms (Exodus xxv. 33). Whoever 
examines an almond blossom carefully 
would consider this a difficult task, but 
if “ buds ” were substituted for blossoms 
the workman would know what he was 
about, and we should be more accurate, 
as may be seen by comparing the Hebrew 
with Numbers xvii. 8. 

There are a good many other words 
which may rank as technical, e.g. musical 
words, which developed so greatly in the 
days of David, as also did military termino- 
logy. Again there are the words which 
have to do with divination and witchcraft. 
The Revisers retain the strange expression 
“ familiar spirit” without noticing the 
Hebrew (perhaps the African) original 
word. Then there are the astronomical 
and astrological words. The Revised 
Version retains the word “ planets ” 
(2 Kings xxiii. 5), but suggests “ twelve 
signs” in the margin. This probably 
(though rather vaguely) points to the signs 
of the zodiac, the Assyrian name of which 
is almost the same as the Hebrew word 
here used. “ Day star” (Isaiah xiv. 12) 
seems much better than the ambiguous 
“ Lucifer.” The word only occurs in this 
passage. Probably it can be illustrated 
from Chaldean astronomy. 
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Common Prayer 


The central reality of the Christian religion, 


as distinguished between irreligion and anything 
else called religion, is communion with God by 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. —Dr. Horton. 


The following topics are suggested for this month: 


LET US PRAY— 


For the China Centenary Meeting in the Royal Albert Hall on Oct. 31Ist. 
For the General Committee, that they may be guided in all things by the Holy Spirit. 
For missionary exhibitions, missionary sales of work, and other special efforts to 


stimulate interest and raise funds. 


For a steady growth in income to meet the world's demands for the Scriptures. 
For all new members of the staff at home and abroad. 

For the Bible Society's Agencies in South Africa. 

For a better witness to Christianity in the lives of professing Christians. 


Friends in London are warmly invited to the Bible Society Monthly Prayer Meeting, which 
is held at the Bible House at 3.50 p.m. oa the last Wednesday in each month. 
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Three Chinese Testimonies 


ROM the Province of Hunan the 
Rev. A. Parker Clinton, of the 
China Inland Mission, Changtehfu, 

sends the following personal testimonies 
from Chinamen of various positions and 
degrees of education, all bearing witness 
to the light-giving power of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Peng, the Scholar 

“In the course of our friendship with 
the muúullah of the mosque, I gave him a 
copy of the Gospel of St. Mark in Arabic ; 
the gift was highly appreciated. On re- 
moving to our present premises we were 
too far away to have much intercourse, but 
the good old mullah has not forgotten us, 
and actually Mr. Peng's conversion seems 
to have come through the mullah recom- 
mending him to 


that. Go over to the West Gate, Fuh-in- 
t'ang (1.e. the C. I. Mission station) and see 
the missionary about it.” Mr. Peng came, 
and I showed him in the New Testament 
the two characters he was asking about ; 
he seemed satisfled he had struck the 
right place, and being a book-lover he 
has been delving for himself. Now this 
little black-whiskered teacher, with face 
wreathed in smiles, and eyes beaming on 
the audience through the time-honoured 
tortoise-shell spectacles, gives his Christian 
testimony with evident pleasure.” 


Li, the Salesman 
“When this man stepped on the plat- 
form he produced a sensation by saying 
that all who had preceded him in their 
testimonies were gentlemen in comparison 
with himself. “I 








come toseeus. One PT RE gro 
night Peng dreamt 
he was in the ex- | 
amination hall, and (he * 
the theme he wrote 
about was Ho-p'ing 
(s.e. Harmony and 
Peace). He wrote 
much that he did 
not understand, but 
it was all vividly 
impressed upon his 
memory. Some 
time after, he was 
relating his dream 
to the mullah, and 
asked if he could 
interpret it; this 
elicited the follow- 
ing most interesting 
advice: '* Harmony 
and Peace,' said the 
mullah, *are words 
the Chinese talk of, 
but don't know 
much about; we 
Muhammadans 
have the Koran 
which, in some re- 
spects, is similar to 
the Old Testament 
of the Christians, 
but we learn very 
little peace from 


Lee | 


A STREET RESTAURANT 
IN SHANGHAI. 
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=| was a thief, a des- 
picable thief, not 
once in a while, but 
300 days in the year, 
and I so planned 
and schemed to 
get other people's 
money into my 
pockets that even 
in my dreams 1 
fleeced them.” Mr. 
Li then went on 
to relate how the 
Bible had dis- 
covered to him what 
a really bad man he 
was, and the New 
Testament, like a 
mirror, showed him 
himself: then on 
reading the verses 
relating to the thief 
on the cross turning 
to the Lord and 
seeking pardon, he 
said he had just 
done the same and 
found how gracious 
the Lordis. Know- 
ing some of this 
man's past history, 
- á we put off receiving 
him for a time; but 
mn everything his 





Photo by 
Miss Mary Bondfeld. 
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Three Chinese Testimonies 





life has been correct. He has been punc- 
tual and regular at all services, and only 
recently he was instrumental in bringing 
back a backslider with whom nearly 
every one else had lost patience. We 
felt therefore that we must now receive 
him, the whole Church being unanimous 
in the matter.” 


Liu, the Soldier 


“Two years ago, at a week-night 
service, when we were kneeling in prayer 
waiting for some one to lead, a strange voice 
repeated the creed. We marked the man, 
and at the end of the service got to know 
a little about him. He accepted our in- 
vitation to come again for a quiet talk. 
He bought books, and seemed desirous of 
the Truth. Now his Bible and hymn- 
book are his constant companions, and he 
seizes every favourable opportunity of wit- 
nessing to the Gospel. One evening, after 
service, he handed me a little bundle tied 
up in a handkerchief, and said he could not 
speak about it then, but would come 
again and tell me all about it. It con- 
tained his Bible and hymn-book, just tórn 
into tatters. Some of the neighbouring 
boat-people hearing him read the New 
Testament, became enraged, snatched his 
books from him and tore them up; he felt 
it very keenly, and most men would have 
been quite pleased had I laid a complaint 
about it before the magistrates. But a 


new experience had softened Liu's feelings, 
and he said such a sense of pardoning love 
had come into his heart that he wanted to 
forgive his enemies. Only the day before 
he fell into the Yuen River, where it was 
three fathoms deep, and was nearly 
drowned. While in the water, a text from 
the Sermon on the Mount flashed across 
his memory, “ If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
you your trespasses.” No sooner was he 
delivered from his involuntary immersion 
than he decided that, considering the 
mercy of God vouchsafed to him in his 
peril, he must obey the voice he had 
heard. There and then he stepped across 
to the other boat, told them the strange 
story of the text, and frankly forgave 
them the injury they had done him in 
destroying his Holy Book. This took 
them all by surprise; they immediately 
sought to make amends by tendering a 
“red apology '—quite a ceremonial affair, 
when tea and sweetmeats are provided as 
a token of restored harmony. 

“Tt is only three months since Liu en- 
listed in the army, but every man in his 
company knows he is a Christian ; in fact, 
he persuaded them to allow him to con- 
duct worship amongst them, and his 
commanding officer was in another part 
of the building and heard the service. He 
has now introduced three of the company 
as inquirers. He presented himself for 
baptism in full-dress uniform.” 
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LOW WATER ON THE YANGTZE. 


“ Daughters of Consolation ” 


HE work of our Biblewomen in Eastern lands 
takes a new significance in view of the 
changes which are slowly but surely eflecting a 

revolution in the lives of! Oriental women. 

The education of girls and women im the East 
is progressing on lines which would have been 
deemed quite impracticable a few vears ago, and 
the whole status of women im India, China, Japan, 
and Korea is gradually undergoing a radical change. 
Not that the customs and superstitions of centuries 
can be easily abolished. But public opinion is 
moving in the right direction, and already there are 
women in Índia who are as well equipped intellectu- 
ally as the best of their English sisters; while even 
so backward a land as Korea is awakening to the 
necessity for educating its women. Until a year ago 
not a single girls” school existed in Korea outside 
a missionary institution, whereas now there are 
three in Seoul and one in Fusan, entirely sup- 
ported by the Koreans, where good primary work is 
being done. 

With an increasing demand for education, comes 
a corresponding demand for teachers, and where in 
former years the door of the zenana was closed 
to the Biblewoman, she is now more often ad- 
mitted — even begged 
to come—and in some 
districts her time is 
mainly employed 1n 
teaching women to 
read—a single Gospel 
or a New Testament 
being their only read- 
ing-book. 

In this way the 
Word of God is finding 
an entrance into many 
heathen homes, where 
the inmates listen 
eagerly as the Bible- 
woman reads the story 
of the Cross, 


The Great Need 


As showing how 
great is the need for 
such an agency in 
Eastern  lands, we 
quote one instance of 
a Biblewoman who 
works under the aus- 
pices of the C.M.s. 
in Meerut. The 


RODA, OUR BIBLEWOMAN AT 
KISSOKWE, GERMAN EAST AFRICA, 
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MERI, OUR BDIBLEWOMAN AT 
KIBORIANI, GERMAN EAST AFRICA, 


superintending  missionary 
writes: “ The Biblewoman 
is in the habit of visiting 
the neighbouring villages, 
about twelve in number. 
They are all located on 
rudimentary roads, which 
are lakes and torrents after 
heavy rains and sandy tracts 
during the hot seasons. Of 
these twelve villages only 
one possesses a school, and 
that was opened six months 
ago, by the Government, 
for boys. It will thus be 
seen how destitute are the 
girls and women, and how 
great is the need of a 
woman-teacher in their 
midst.” 

During the year 1900 the 
Bible Society maintained 
over 640 native Christian 
Biblewomen in Eastern 


« Daughters of Consolation ” 





lands, who worked in 
connection with about 
forty  missionary so- 
cieties, and under the 
direct supervision of 
the missionaries. The 
Society also maintained 
wholly or in part about 
ninety European Bible- 
women who worked in 
Southern Europe, South 
Africa, Canada, and in 
the slums of the Me- 
tropolis. 

How greatly the work 
of the Society's Bible- 
women has been appre- 
ciated, can be Jjudged 
by the following extracts 
which appear in the 
reports received from 
the missionaries super- 
intending the Bible. 
women on the field :; 


Among Indian Villages 


The Rev.  Gnana- 
muttu, of the S.P.G. 
Mission, Robertson- 


pettah, Madras, writes : 
“In one village a total 
of eight adults and five 
children were, after 
several months' prepara- 
tion and  instruction, baptized by 
me. The Biblewoman was the chief 
instrument in God's hands in bringing 
them over and instructing them. There 
was much opposition to these newly- 
baptized people by their own relatives, 
but by the blessing of God they remained 
firm and steadfast. I am exceedingly 
thankful, knowing as I do how deeply 
these people are sunk in gross superstition 
and ignorance, that there are so many 
good indications of the Biblewoman's 
work. Praised be God !” 

“There is a big wave in one of our 
villages, moving in the direction of 
Christianity,” writes the Rev. Robert 
Evans, of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Mission, Khasia Hills, Assam, “and it is 
largely due to the efforts of the Bible- 
woman. We are expecting great results 
in the near future. I have intimately 
known the village for many years, and the 





THIS CHINESE BIBLEWOMAN HAS 


DONE SPLENDID WORK 
HEATHEN SISTERS. 
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readiness with which the 
women come to the 
meetings when they are 
invited is very excep- 
tional and encouraging. 
Nearly all the women 
in one village are able 
to read the Bible 
through the efforts of 
the Biblewoman. She 
is both influential 
and energetic, and if 
there are any men in 
the houses where she 
teaches the women, she 
gets them to listen, and 
even to learn to read. 
In this way several men 
have learnt to read. 
The Biblewoman, who 
is a godly woman, be- 
longs to the ruling 
family, and this is a 
grest help to her in her 
work. 

“ Some women who 
came to the dispensary 
of the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission at Lud- 
hiana, and heard the 
Biblewomen reading, 
were so interested that 
they eventually refused 
to leave, although 
their men-folks sent a message saying it 
was time to start for the train. They 
replied, * We never heard such words 
before, we must hear more. We will go 
home by the night train.” Finally they 
left their address, and the Biblewoman 
visited them in their own town, when 
they called together a number of women 
to hear the wonderful words.” 


AMONG HER 


In Korea 


There can be no doubt but that the 
work of the Biblewomen in Korea has 
contributed much to the remarkable 
religious awakening which is stirring 
throughout that land. The missionaries, 
on all sides testify to the good that has 
resulted from the Scriptures which have 
been thus taken to the homes of the 
people. 

Of the importance of the work of these 
Christian women, Mrs. A. F. Robb, of the 
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Canadian Presbyterian Mission, makes 
the following significant statement: “] 
wish to thank the Bible Societies which 
for four years have enabled me to have the 
assistance of a Biblewoman, for I am 
thoroughly convinced that their work 1s 
a most essential part in the bringing of 
this nation into Christ's kingdom.” 


A Sorceress Reclaimed 


Sister Isabel, of the S.P.G. Mission, 
writes: “ A large number of women have 
been persuaded by Sarah, the Biblewoman, 
to destroy the various things im their 
houses connected with devil-worship, and 
it is now an established custom to send 
for the Biblewoman to pray with and for 
them when they are sick, instead of send- 
ing for the mutang (1.e. sorceress). One 
woman who had been a mutang for many 
years heard of the “Holy Doctrine” 
through Sarah, and asked that she might 
be allowed to be a follower. She was told 
that the first step was to destroy all the 
things used by her as a mutang. To this 
she willingly agreed, and during one of 
the regular visits of the Sister from Seoul 





A KOREAN BIBLEWOMAN READING 


TO A GROUP OF WOMEN, 
Photo by the Rev. C. J. Collyer. 


the whole mutang equipment was burnt 
in the courtyard, after which prayer was 
offered in the house, which the women 




































““GLAD TIDINGS” FOR 
CHINA'S WOMEN, 





said now felt clean 


and peaceful. This 
took place about 
eight months ago, 


and since that time 
the woman and all 
in her house have 
become some of the 
most regular atten- 
dants at all services 
and classes.” 


Mrs. Henry, of 
the Friends" Foreign 
Mission Association, 
Matah, Ceylon, 
writes: “I have 
frequently visited 
the Tamil coolie 
women in company 


Kurcan women do not use 


the sleeves of their outdoor wi t h the B ! ble - 
cloak, which is always Aide 
worn over the head. woman. Five pro- 


fessed conversion 
during the year, and another woman on 
her death-bed told the Biblewoman that 
she had given her heart to the Lord.” 
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In Madagascar 


An interesting development in our, 
work this year has been the employment . 


of a native Christian as Biblewoman at 
Arivonimamo, Madagascar, who worked 


under the supervision of Miss Woelflin, 


of the Friends” Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion. Miss Woelflin writes: 


1906, visiting ten villages where there are 
few people who ever enter a place of 
Christian worship, and where the majority 
can neither .read nor write. She visits in 
these villages five days a week, sometimes 
she also visits them on Sundays. At first 
she found the people very difficult of 
approach: they would shut themselves 
up in their houses or hide in the fields when 
she came among them ; but after a while 
those who used to run away became most 
anxious to see her, and would ask her 
into their houses and listen to her willingly. 
After having won the confidence of the 
people she reads the Scriptures to them 
and sometimes offers prayer. When she 


“ Rami-- 
adana has been at work since February, 
' Sunday, now come to our services and 


cannot reach the women in their homes, 
she will follow them to the fields and talk 
to them there. She also teaches any who 
are willing to learn to read, and four of 
her pupils are now able to read the Scrip- 
tures for themselves. Even after these 
few months of work we are glad to report 
that there are some encouraging results. 
Many of those who used to work on 


join the adult Sunday-school. The Bible- 
woman has also sold two Bibles, and could 
have sold a large number of New Testa- 
ments, but there were none to be had 
for the time being. During five months 
Ramiadana has read the Scriptures and 
talked to 1,576 women.” 


A Burmese Biblewoman quaintly says : 
“Formerly the people's faces were turned 
away from us, and they called us reproach- 
fully the Jesus women, but now they call 
us respectfully the Jesus teachers. Is 
there a mark on our foreheads, that they 
now receive us so gladly ? ” 


iam “E 
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OUT-PATIENTS AT THE C.M.S. HOSPITAL, NINGPO. 


A BLIND BIBLEWOMAN READING ' TO 
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Glimpses of Colportage 


At Khartum 

Colporteur 
Stephanos 
Maqãr, who now 
works Khartum 
and Omdurman, 
sold 1,259 
volumes during 
last year. The 
following are two 
extracts from his 
journals : 

“In the 
market-place of 
Omdurman I met 
amanof theGhali 
tribe, and offered 
to him a Penta- 
teuch. Hesaid: 





l WATCHING A COLPORTEUR 
Iam a Moslem: x THE NILE VALLEY. 


I praisethe Lord. 
“To him Isaid: “This bookis for the the book, and asked: “What is its 
Moslems, and for all men.' price ?' 
“No, it is only for the Messeheyeen' “T said, * Seven prastres only.” | 
(1.e. Christians), he replied. Thereupon “ He then gave me its price, and said : 


I left him. After a little time he called “It is necessary that I know the Tourat 
me, saying : * Come.” He then examined and the Ingil.' a I thanked the 
ord. 

“ One day I offered a 
Gospel to a man from 
Dongola. “I am from 
the people of the Mahdi, 
said he. 

“* If you are from the 
people of the Mahdi, does 
the Mahdi not love the 
book of God ?* I asked. 

“* He loves the book 
of God, but the Ingil he 
does not love," said he. 

““Then, said I, “he 
is not the Mahdi, for one 
who does not love the 
Ingil does not love God. 

“Then the man was 
ashamed, and bought the 
book.” 


& 
For Acrobats at a Fair 


e e Wiesbaden in the 
A NATIVE FISHING Photo lent by the Survey Department, season forms an Impor- 
ON THE NILE. Egyptian Government. tant centre for our work. 
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Glimpses of Colportage 


From all parts of the 
world over 00,000 
people yearly visit 1ts 
thermal springs, seek- 
ing health. Dreher de- 
plores the godlessness 
of much of the life 
there, and found in 
the poor parts of the 
town far more recep- 
tivity for the Scrip- 
tures than in theshowy 
quarters with their big 
hotels and pleasure 
gardens. At a large 
market in the neigh- 
bourhood, crowds from 
the surrounding vil- 
lages had gathered, 
chiefly for amusement. 
They thronged round 
the clowns and tight- 
rope girls and acro- 
bats; but Dreher was 
there also, and sold 
150 copies of the Scrip- 
tures, some of them to 
the acrobats and tight: 


rope dancers. 
a 


A Cyclist Colporteur 


“ The bicycle given by a lady for Mr. 
Cheng's use has been of great assistance, 
enabling him to pay regular visits to the 
military camps in the Hunting Park to the 
south of Peking. I went with Mr. Cheng, 
on a cold November day, to visit one of 
the new townships that have grown up 
near those camps; it was a pay-day, 
when the soldiers get leave and go off 
to make purchases and enjoy themselves. 
The throng of soldiers offered us a splendid 
sphere. We found a vacant spot opposite 
a Chinese theatre, leaned our cycles 
against a stack of bricks, spread our books 
and calendars out before us, and soon 
had an eager crowd of listeners. We 
preached and offered our Scriptures for 
sale, and within two hours had sold every 
book we had taken with us—some 120— 
besides many calendars. 

“Our total colportage sales from Peking 
almost treble the previous year's record 
—33,899 Portions having been disposed 
of during the year.” 
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REV. W. E. H. HIPWELL AND ONE 
OF OUR COLPORTEURS OUTSIDE 


THE C.M.8 MISSION, HOK SHAN. 
Photo by the Rev. H. O. T. Burkwall. 


The following ex- 
perience occurred early 
this year to Mr. Torre, 
our Assistant - agent 
in the city of Buenos 
Ayres. “I was In- 
troduced to a widow 
whose husband had 
recently died, and who 
had had his Bible 
buried with him. He 
had obtained this 
Bible, and begun to 
read it, when he fell 
sick. His widow told 
me how he loved the 
book. During his ill- 
ness she used to read 
it to him evening by 
evening until past mid- 
night. As he lay dying 
he begged that the 
Bible might be placed 
on his breast in his 
coffin. He passedaway 
in comfort and peace, 
trusting in the Saviour. 
His widow also testi- 
fied to her faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and there are two others 
who have been brought out of darkness 
into light through that same Bible.” 

» 

Nantes is the headquarters of Col- 
porteur Le Dréau, who gets into close 
contact with the common people. When 
he arrives at a village the children run to 
their parents: “' Here is the man who 
sells books. He will read us some more 
stories about Jesus Christ.” 


Bo 

A Veteran Colporteur in China 

From Shantung, the Rev. €. J. Vos- 
kamp writes: “* One of our colporteurs, 
Thang Kui-sing, an old faithful Christian, 
went to his rest soon after Christmas. 
*I am here, Lord, I come, were his last 
words. In his youth he had been an 
actor in theatrical performances. Then 
he went to Manchuria, as Shantung men 
often do, where he found the Lord and 
came through the fire of Boxer persecu- 
tions. Thang came back to his birth- 
place and helped me very much. Às one 





Glimpses of Colportage 


who had acted many long pieces, he had 
an excellent memory, and memorized large 
portions of Scripture. His language was 
filled with Biblical expressions. He lived 
here and there in the villages amongst the 
Christians, and on long winter evenings 
he gathered them, old and young, around 
him, narrating in a simple way the stories 
of the Bible. I remember a fisher-boy 
who could with wonderful effect tell the 
stories of Samuel and David, of the 
Philistines and Amalekités, which he had 
learnt from the old colporteur. When 
Thang was buried, I saw tears o 
coursing down the brown cheeks 
of the same lad. They called the 
good old man a saint, and loved 
him. His burial brought together 
a large number of people, who 
listened to our words, and to the 
hymns of hope which the Chris- 
tians sang round the open grave. 
One speaker remarked : “ There 
is a nobility on earth and a no- 
bility in heaven, says Mencius, 
and our friend who sleeps here 
belonged to that of heaven.” ” 
» 

A French Election Incident 

Colporteur Saix, at work in 
Alais, is a man of ready wit. “It 
was just before the elections,” he 
writes, “ I stood among a group 
of people in the public square 
and listened. They were talking 
about the various candidates. 
When there came a lull in the 
conversation, I said, “ There is 
One Candidate you have for- 
gotten. Nobody has mentioned 
Him, and yet He is the best of 
all.” These unexpected words roused 
their attention. Fight was already spark- 
ling in some eyes. I added, “This 
Candidate is my Candidate. He sent me 
here with His programme." One man 
laughed, and another asked, * Well, who is 
He ?' “There is He, said I, and IT 
pointed to the figure of the Crucified One 
—there was a crucifix standing some 
little distance off—' and here is His 
programme,' holding out a Gospel. And 
I read, * As the Father hath loved Me, 
so have TI loved you. God so loved the 
world. ,..« *Heisthe King, and He must 
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PROCEEDING ON A COLPORTAGE 
TOUR AFTER A REST AT AN INN, 


reign.” “He speaks well; he is right, 
they said, and I sold a Bible and eight 
Gospels.” 

» 8 


The most successful of our colporteurs 
in Italy last year has again been Niccola 
Cupertino, of Bari, who sold 4,004 books. 
Cupertino is indefatigable in taking long 
excursions ; his most successful trip was a 
long visit to the harbour of Taranto, on 
the occasion of the great naval review 
there last autumn. “ During that time,” 





The man toith the umbrella às 
Colporteur Chan Ping Saam. 


he writes, “I was working more at night 
than in the day; because after visiting 
the ships I used to land about 9 p.m., 
when men and officers went ashore for their 
amusement, and Ihadthen theopportunity 
of offering them the Word of God. have 
had remarkable blessing in this inter- 
course with our sailors, for Isold in a few 
weeks 34 Bibles, 24 New Testaments, 
and 574 Portions—a total of 632 volumes. 
Sometimes I worked on till 1 o'clock in 
the morning, and had many occasions 
to recommend the Word of God to these 
seamen.” 


Glimpses of Colportage 


In Chinese Prisons 


Mr. J. Graham, of Yiinnanfu, obtained 
a supply of our Chinese Gospels for giving 
away among prisoners, and received official 
sanction and help in distributing the 
books. He writes: 

“ After getting. permission from the 
Provincial Judge I made up a hundred 
sets of Gospels and tracts and sent them 
to him with a letter to say that, when he 
sent them to be given out at the three 
prisons I would count it a great favour 
1f he would allow me to go and see it done. 
He replied saying that he had arranged 
May 28th for the distribution, and I had 
to be at the prison at noon. The Judge 
had half a dozen runners there with their 
dress caps on, and we were taken into the 
“prison. A table was placed outside the 
door of the inner prison, and a list of 
the prisoners was on the table, at which the 
keeper of the prison took his seat. The 
doors were unlocked, and as each man's 
name was called he came out and received 
his book. Many of the men had manacles 
on. We visited each prison in turn. The 
first had about twenty-two men in it, the 
second fifteen or twenty, and the third 
over fifty. Many of the men were under 
sentence of death, and it was a joy to put 
the Gospels and tracts into their hands. 
They seemed to have one common room, 
and as some of them can read—in fact, 
there was a man with a literary degree 
In one prison—they can discuss the books 
together. We were able to say a few 
words to them; and I do praise God for 
this, which was really more than I ex- 
pected. The Judge had arranged all 
perfectly, and the lists had all been pre- 
pared, so that each man came and received 
his books. Some of the men had been 
very much frightened at seeing the runners 
with their dress caps on; they thought 
they had come to take some of them to be 
executed, and they were considerably 
relieved to get books instead.” 


mo 
Fire Worship 


Our Sub-agent in Mongolia writes: 
“At the time of the Chinese New Year 


Bo) 
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I took a short trip into Mongolia for about 
twenty days, and was fortunate in having 
good weather and in making good sales. 
My Mongolian bookseller went with me 
and sold about 200 books. Part of the 
time I lived with a Mongol family, and 
was with them during their fire-worship 
ceremony. À large argol fire was made, 
then four dry sticks of wood were laid 
across the open stove, and the breast of 
a sheep and the inside fat, both having 
been immersed in oil and whisky, were 
placed on the top. Around the big blaze 
the people gathered and read prayers for 
blessing and prosperity during the coming 
year. Another interesting ceremony which 
I witnessed at this time was the worshipping 
of Heaven. This took place out-of-doors, 
very early in the morning, by the hight 
of a large fire of wood and oil. The people 
fall down and knock their heads on the 
carth toward the four points of the com- 
pass in turn.” 


B 


In Paris Cafés and Restaurants 


Colporteur Gaboriaud, stationed at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, works in Paris 
and its suburbs. This undoubtedly forms 
the most difficult field in France, but 
Gaboriaud is equal to his task. He is 
much helped by his good, kindly face and 
power of ready retort. He not only 
offers his books to policemen, soldiers, 
officers, employés, etc., but makes his 
way into the popular restaurants at 
Montmartre and Belleville, as well as into 
fashionable cafés at the centres of business 
and pleasure in Paris. One gentleman 
in a café near the Bourse asked him 
whether the New Testament would help 
him to make a million. “Much more,” 
said Gaboriaud, “ 1f you read it carefully.” 
The other customers approved this answer, 
and two other Testaments were sold. In 
St. Cloud the colporteur met a gentleman 
who had bought a Bible from him twenty 
years before and now so praised the book 
that he influenced a commercial traveller 
to purchase a copy. 


E) 


The Autobiography of Bhau 


The following testimony of an Indian Christian, written down by Celia F. McMurry, 
an American missionary at Basim, Berar, is contributed, and vouched for, by Bishop 
Frank W. Warne, of the American Methodist Episcopal Church, Lucknow : 


A FEW years ago I was ignorant and 
blind to the true God. AlthoughI 
followed the customs of my fathers 

mn worshipping gods of wood and stone, 

my heart longed after a God who could 
hear me. It was my custom every 
day to worship the tulsi tree which 
was Pplanted just outside my door. 

One morning, as I was walking round 

this little tree and repeating my prayers, 

a barber saw me, and said, laugh- 

ing, “ Tell me, my brother, what are you 

doing that for?" Ireplied, “I am saying 
my prayers, and trying to find peace. 

“Ah!” said he, * you will find no help in 

that way. But come over to my house. 

I have a little book in which some wonder- 

ful things are written—perhaps in reading 

it you may find joy.” I went to his house 
gladly ; but, as I could not read, the bar- 
ber read to me out of the book, which was 

the New Testament. For the first time I 

heard of Jesus, the Saviour of men, the 

Man of Sorrows, who bore our sins for us, 





THE RESIDENCY, LUCKNOW. 


and my heart cried out with a great long- 
ing to know Him. 

“ Day after day I visited my friend, 
the barber, and day after day listened 
while he read from this wonderful Book 
how God had sent His Only Son to die 
that we might live. “Oh, friend, I cried, 
“where can I find Him?" But he, being 
a heathen like myself, could only read the 
Book to me. One day he told me, * There 
are some people called Christians living at 
Basim, who teach about this Christ”; 
whereupon I borrowed his New Testament . 
and at once set off with it to Basim, some 
thirty miles away. Reaching the town 
footsore and hungry, I began at once to 
inquire for the Christians. One man 
directed me wrongly, another tried to dis- 
suade me from seeking the Christians ; but 
I wanted to know about Jesus, the won- 
derful Saviour. At last, when I was al- 
most disheartened, I met a woman resting 
by the roadside with her water-pots. I 
stopped and asked her, “* Woman, can you 
tell me where 1 
may find the Chris- 
tians ?* She 
answered, “Oh, 
yes! go straight 
up this road and 
you will come to 
the missionary's 
house." 

“As I was 
moving on, the 
woman said, “Sir, 
will you please 
help me to lift my 
water-pots ? * 1] 
answered her. 
*Why, woman, 1 
am a low-caste 
man, and I should 
defile your water !º 
es *Sir,” said she, 
=| “with God there is 
no caste.' Then, 
as I helped her to 
hft her burden, 
I thought that this 
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The Autobiography of Bhau 


was what my barber friend told me that the 
Christians believed, and this woman must 
be a Christian. I walked on up the road 
in the direction which the woman had 
pointed out to me, and fell into conversa- 
tion with a man seated by the roadside.. 
This man proved to be a preacher of the 
Christian religion. For two hours he 
spoke to me of Jesus Christ, and His love 
for lost sinners. It began to grow dark, 
so he invited me to spend the night at his 
home. When we entered, we found that 
his wife had prepared the evening meal. 
I sat at a distance, for tear lest I should 
defile their food : but this man of God in- 
vited me near, and set food before me. 
Then with bowed head and clasped hands 
he asked the Christian's God to bless our 
food and accept our thanks. To me all 
this was so wonderful that I could scarcely 
eat my meal, although I was hungry and 
faint. 

“ Far into the night we sat together, and 
my hungry heart was being fed on the 
Bread of Life, and my thirsty soul was 
watered at the Fountain ever fowing. | 
could not sleep, for my heart was finding 
the peace which I had so long craved for. 
Early the next morning we went to the 
missionary's house, and here I was taught 
for several days in succession. 

“ Finally, I returned to my own vil- 
lage, and confessed to my family and 
friends that I had determined to become 
a Christian. My brothers ridiculed me, 
and refused to give me my share of the 
property. But my old mother and my 
wife consented to go with me. Accord- 


ingly, with them and a few things which 1 
was able to take, I set out again for Basim, 
where, being a powder-maker by trade, I 
found means to earn a living for myself 
and my family. During the months 
which I spent as an inquirer, my wife died 
of cholera:; but God did not forsake me, 
and at last, O happy day! I was baptized 
and received into the Christian Church.” 
The lady missionary concludes as fol- 
lows :—Bhau is an earnest, upright Chris- 
tian. After his conversion, he at once 
applied himself to learning to read God's 
Word, and he has finally become a very 
successful colporteur, always declaring 
Christ to any one who will listen. He has 


“been the means of bringing over twenty of 


his own immediate relatives to Christ, and 
has helped many more. To aid his Chris- 
tian brethren and his own people to a life 
of industry and independence, Bhau has 
urged on them the need of securing land 
from the Government. He himself went 
with them, took up a field, and became a 
faithful tiller of the soil. Our Christian 
village of Taranpur is largely due to his 
incessant pleadings. But wherever Bhau 
goes, he carries God's Word, and preaches 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, with a burning 
desire to see men come to Jesus Christ. 
The heathen barber treated the New 
Testament in a matter-of-fact way ; but 
he planted the seed, and who can measure 
the results? Not until we stand before 


the King shall we know the full harvest 
of that tiny planting. 





AN INDIAN BARBER. 
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Here and There 


We record, with no ordinary regret, the 
death of the Rev. W. G. Lawes, D.D., one 
of the most eminent L.M.S. missionaries of 
our time, who has passed away at Sydney, 
N.S.W., where he had been living in retire- 
ment since last year. In 1861 Dr. Lawes 
went out to become the first resident mis- 
sionary in Niué, or Savage Island, where 
Captain Cook had experienced the ferocity of 
the natives, and where several early attempts 
at missionary enterprise had failed. In | e. 
1861, however, Dr. Lawes could report 360 — em usar 
communicants among the islanders as a : 
testimony to what had been accomplished 
before his own arrival. He rapidly acquired 
command of the language, and took an active 
part in Bible translation. In 1868 he was 
joined by his brother, the Rev. F. E. Lawes, 
who afterwards took the superintendence of 
the mission in Niué. In 1874 Dr. Lawes 
was transferred by the L.M.S. to New Guinea, 
where from his headquarters at Port Moresby 
he began the successful mission with which 
his name will be chiefly associated, its fixed 
principle being that the missionary should 
be in constant touch and association with 
his people. In 1902 Dr. Lawes became a 





HEAPING THE '“' HILLS” IN 
TOBACCO CULTURE, IN CHINA. 


Vice-President of our Society, which pub- 
lished his translation of the Bible into Niué, 
as well as the Motu New Testament which 
he translated with Dr. Chalmers, and subse- 
quently revised. 


The senior members of our staffin London 
will recall the name of Mr. G. F. Taylor, 
who entered the Society's service as far 
back as 1852, and finally retired ten years 
ago from his position in the Warchouse. 
Mr. Taylor died at Southend on August sth, 
at the age of 87. Several of his former 
“Colleagues at the Bible House and the Rev. 
J. Thomas represented the Society at their 
old friend's funeral in Little Ilford Cemetery. 


8 B&B 8: 


From the Timaru (South Canterbury) 
Auxiliary, N.Z., the Rev. A. E. Hutt, 
Treasurer, has recently remitted a Free Con- 
tribution of £72. 

B» 

In addition to circulating the Society's 
English Report in China, the Rev. G. H. 
? E ud > Bondfield, our Agent, has issued some 

pes o thousands of copies of the Summary of 
Photos by the Rev. pe y 
ATERaDieis ES E De ga H.0.T. Burkwall. the Report translated into Chinese, together 
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Here and There 


with a circular appcaling for the observance 
of ** Bible Sunday.” 


o 8 8% 


Writing on July 2z4th from the Bible 
House, Cape Town, the Rev. G. P. Van der 
Merwe reports a decided advance on the 
sales of the previous month despite the ter- 
rnible depression in trade. 


o 8 8 


In recognition of the valuable services 
rendered by Miss Griffith, Secretary of the 
Ladies' Committee at Brisbane, the Com- 
mittee in London recently forwarded to her 
a specially bound Bible as a token of their 
appreciation of her work. Miss Griffith is 
sister of the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Walker 
Griffith, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of Australia ; 
and her father was for some time the minister 
of Wharf Street Congregational Church. The 
family have for long been earnest supporters 
of our Society, and Miss Griffith herself has 
laboured most zealously and devotedly for 
the cause. We hope she may be spared for 
many years to continue her valuable work 
in Brisbane on behalf of the Society. 


o BB B 


The following resolution was passed at a 
meeting of the delegates of the Intcrnational 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance held 
in London in July: 

“That this Conference desires to express 
its sincere regret that the Hellenic Govern- 
ment still enforces the decree of 1902 which 
forbids the circulation of the New Testa- 
ment in Modern Greek, the language of the 
National Schools, press and platform ; and 
to record its earnest hope that this measure 
will speedily be repcaled to remove from 
Grecce--once the cradle of the world's 
liberties—the reproach of being to-day al- 
most the only country, civilized or uncivi- 
lized, Christian or non-Christian, in which 


» 


the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ may not 
be sold to the people in the language they 
understand and use.” 


o 8 8% 


An exceedingly interesting volume has 
been published entitled 4 Centenary of 
Protestant Missions in China, this being the 
Centenary Conference Historical Volume. 
It has been cdited by Mr. MacGillivray of the 
Christian Literature Society for China. The 
volume is a summary of the work of all the 
societies working in the Empire. A section, 
written by the Rev. G. H. Bondfield, is 
devoted to a comprehensive survcy of the 
work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
starting from the landing of Morrison and 
his work upon the translation of the Scrip- 
tures; the Society's first grant to Morrison 
—£500—was made in 1812. 


 & 8 


Judge Forbes writes from St. John's, 
New Brunswick, that the first Sunday in 
October has been adopted as “' Bible Sunday,” 
and all the denominational conventions and 
synods have agrecd to this, and have re- 
commended their congregations to observe 
the day, and also to give their offertory that 
Sunday to the Bible Society. 


& 8 


Speaking of the distribution of the 
Scriptures among the immigrants, Judge 
Forbes says, “' The work has taken a wonder- 
ful hold on our people, and that we are able 
to place God's Word in their own language 
in their hands as our first welcome to our 
shores seems a revelation to them. Last 
year we distributed Scriptures in 40 different 
languages at this port, and after careful 
search and inquiry we did not find a single 
copy mutilated or left behind. Many 
coming from England have not a copy of the 
Bible, and will thankfully receive a Scripture 
Portion.” 


$ ES? 


During the month of August I907, the cash receipts at the Bible House amounted to 810,255, 
while the cash payments amounted to 815,490. The corresponding figures for the same 
month in [906 were 85,967 and 813,503. The cash receipts at the Bible House from April Ist 
to August 3Ist, 1907, amounted to 851,653, and the cash payments to 868,288, i.e. 816.655 in 


excess of the receipts. 
and payments 862,198. 


The figures for the same five months in I906 were: receipts 898,215. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Bt., London, E.C. Telegrams, “ Testaments, London,” 
Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 
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The Bible in the World 


Th ey Y an oracle we understand some Divine utterance given for 


the guidance and direction of man. 


In primitive times 


this name often attached to places where such communica- 

were tions were believed to occur—like the Oracle at Dodona, or the 
Oracle at Delphi. This latter shrine became the most famous 

of Greek Temples, the central sanctuary of ancient Hellas. Oracles 

entrusted of one sort or another abounded in early religions, and were char- 
acteristic of the old pagan worship. Nevertheless, if we believe 

th in the reality of Providence and in the efficacy of prayer—if we 
wi have faith that God's own nght hand and His holy arm arestretched 
forth to guide His children everywhere, and that God's ear attends 

th e to each broken, bewildered cry from all places of His dominion— 


we may discover even in the 
pagan oracles something 
Oracles more than mere illusion and 
Im posture. 
f When we tum to the 
O Bible, we find this name ap- 
plied in the Old Testament 
Go d to the Most Holy Place 
in Solomon's Temple at 
Jerusalem—where “flowed 
Siloa's brook fast by the oracle of God.” Where- 
as in the New Testament the word stands for a 
Divine utterance, and refers as a rule to the 
revelation given in the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus, 
for example, St. Stephen reminded the Sanhedrim 
that Moses had received “living oracles” to 
deliver unto Israel. And in his Epistle to the 
Romans, St. Paul defines the high privilege of the 
Jewish race as consisting chiefly in this, that 
they were eritrusted with the oracles of God. 

The apostle would have us recognize that 
there is a Divine election not only of individuals 
but also of nations. If mankind be thought of 
as one body, its various members have assigned 
to them different functions. The Hebrew people 
were chosen to be the school of the knowledge 
of God. Upon them was laid this awful and 
glorious calling. Through their prophets and in 
their history God revealed His true character and 
purpose to the world. Briefly, we may say that 
“the conception that God is holy, so that man 
also should be holy, grew up in Israel, and no- 
where else.” In the fulness of time the Divine 
Self-utterance culminated in One Who is Himself 
the Eternal Word. The hope of the Old Testa- 
ment was fulfilled in the New. And for us to-day 
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Entrusted with the Oracles of God 





the Scriptures as a whole express the living 
oracles of God's love and redemption. As 
we read their pages, with intelligence and 
reverence and humility, we find that the 
Father still reveals Himself in His Son and 
by His Spirit. God proves that He spake 
and wrought of old, by speaking and 
working in us now His own good will and 
pleasure. 

The Holy Church throughout all the 
world is entrusted with these oracles of 
God. Whenever and wherever the Scrip- 
tures have been neglected or hidden out 
of sight, the Church has fallen away in 
sanctity andstrength. Inarecent notable 
review of Principal Lindsay's new History 
of the Reformation, The Times summed up 
the secret of that movement in the follow- 
ing words: it was “nothing less than 
what may be called the re-discovery of God 
and His immediate relation to the human 
soul, as established by His re-discovered 
Word in the Scriptures. Of course that 
relationship had been maintained more or 
less throughout the middle ages. Luther 
himself had found access to it through the 
better influences of the Roman Church 
itself. But for the mass of men it had 
been shrouded in ecclesiastical veils and 
mysteries, until the freer circulation of 


Plain Words to Our 


the Bible, accompanied by the preaching 
of the Reformers, reached the people at 
large.” 

Let us realize, therefore, that this 
sacred trust placed in our hands is not 
only a spiritual privilege but a spiritual 
responsibility. To possess the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ compels us—we may 
almost say, condemns us—to share it with 
those who have it not. And in the 
economy of Providence the modern Church 
has developed a special agency whose 
missionary function it is to translate and 
publish and spread abroad the Scriptures. 
In our own land this duty has been com- 
mitted to the Bible Society and its ser- 
vants. May we always be found faithful 
to our high calling and election. May we 
realize the full dignity and responsibility 
of this holy task. Each translator and 
proof-reader and reviser, each humblest 
colporteur and Biblewoman, is entrusted 
with the oracles of God. When the burden 
of so great a trust seems sometimes too 
heavy for us to carry, may we have faith 
to believe that the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance, and that He Who 
has granted His servants their vocation 
shall surely strengthen them for it and 
sustain them in it. 


Friends 


Ir NO SERMON FOR THE BIBLE SOCIETY IS PREACHED IN YOUR CHURCH, MAKE IT 
YOUR BUSINESS TO WIN THE SYMPATHY OF YOUR CLERGYMAN OR MINISTER. 


IF NO MEETING FOR THE BIBLE SOCIETY IS HELD IN YOUR NEIGHBOURHOOD, FIND OUT 


SOME ONE WHO WILL HELP YOU TO ARRANGE FOR A 


MEETING. INTEREST THE LOCAL 


CLERGY AND MINISTERS, AND WRITE EITHER TO THE BrsLE HOUSE OR TO THE NEAREST 


DisTRICT SECRETARY FOR A SPEAKER. 


WHEN THE DIBLE MEETING IS TO TAKE PLACE, DO NOT BE CONTENT WITH COMING 
YOURSELF, BUT BRING WITH YOU AS MANY OF YOUR FRIENDS AS POSSIBLE. 


WE WANT EVERYBODY TO UNDERSTAND WHAT THE BIBLE SOCIETY IS, AND WHAT 


IT DOES. 


THE FACTS ARE THE BEST POSSIBLE APPEAL. 


WILL YOU UNDERTAKE TO 


CIRCULATE LITERATURE WHICH GIVES THESE FACTS IN A TERSE AND TELLING FORM ? 


CAN YOU NOT FIND TIME TO COLLECT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE BIBLE SOCIETY ? 


Ir you DO NOT POSSESS A COLLECTING BOX, ASK YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY OR 
TREASURER TO SEND YOU ONE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO THE BIBLE HOUSE. - 
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BUDDHIST MONKS IN BURMA ON THEIR EARLY 
MORNING ROUND, COLLECTING ALMS. 


Matters of Moment 


During September a gentleman called 
at the Bible House, and, on behalf of his 
brother, handed to the Secretary two Bank 
of England notes, each for £1,000, and a 
third for £500. This most generous gift 
to the Society's general fund was made 
without any conditions, except that it 
should be absolutely anonymous. 

O 

No appointment has yet been made to 
the post of Editorial Superintendent, from 
which the Rev. John Sharp had expressed 
his wish to retire at Michaelmas. At the 
request of the Committee Mr. Sharp has 
consented to carry on his duties for the 
present, pending the appointment of a 
successor. 

We learn with great satisfaction that a 
licence has at length been granted, for the 
first time in ten years, permitting a col- 
porteur to work in Lower Austria, 1n- 
cluding the city of Vienna. A full licence 
has also just been received for a colporteur 
in Moravia, where it was refused last year 
to Colporteur Sedy, who had consequently 
to leave the Society's service. 


se 


Plague has become very prevalent 
throughout Burma, and is interfering con- 
siderably with the work of our colporteurs 
in that country. 
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When our Annual Report states that 
the Society employed over 900 colpor- 
teurs last year, it should be noted that 
this total of 900 represents the average 
number of colporteurs who were con- 
tinuously at work for the Society during 
the whole twelve months. Last year in 
China, for instance, nearly 500 different 
men were employed for longer or shorter 
periods; but their united service was 
only equivalent to the continuous labour 
of 266 men—which is, therefore, reckoned 
as the number of our colporteurs in China. 

Bo 

In this connection, there arises another - 
point which our friends sometimes fail 
to grasp. Even though the number of 
colporteurs employed in a country be 
diminished, their average efficiency may 
be, and often is, greatly increased. For 
example each colporteur in Germany 
now is selling an average of more than three 
times as many copies of the Scriptures 
as was the case twenty years ago. 

& SB 

In carrying out one of the expressed 
objects of the Centenary Fund, the Com- 
mittee have for some time past been taking 
steps to acquire permanent quarters for 
the Society's work at various Treaty Ports 
in China. 


Matters of Moment 


At Shanghai, a site and suitable house 
have been purchased at No. 17, Peking 
Road, which will be used as the headquar- 
ters of the China Agency from Jan. Ist, 
1908. At Canton, a site at Fong Chuen, 
Fati, has been generously presented to the 
Society by Dr. Selden. On this site sub- 
stantial premises for a depôt and Sub- 
agent's residence have since been erected. 
At Hankow, a site has been purchased in 
the Poyang Road, on which a depôt and 
Sub-agent's residence are now being built. 
At Tientsin, a site in Davenport Road has 
been purchased, on which an excellent 
house is already standing. This house has 
been adapted to the requirements of the 
Society's work. At Newchwang, Mr. R. T. 
Turley, Assistant-agent in Manchuria, 
has given the Society a site, which has 
much enhanced in value since he purchased 
and presentedit. On this site a depôt has 
been built, towards the cost of which Mr. 
Turley has collected locally from Chinese 
Christians and other friends over £250. 

In all the above cases the expenditure 
is being defrayed out of the Centenary 


Fund. 
O 
For some years past a careful revision of 
the Icelandic Bible has been going on, 
mainly at the expense of our Society. 
This work is now complete, and is being 
printed for the Society at Reykjavik. 
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A TIMBER DEPÔT ON THE 
IRRAWADDY RIVER, BURMA. 


Copies of the New Testament have reached 
the Bible House, and the Bible is passing 
through the press. 
o 

It is encouraging to hear from Rangoon 
that the Bible Society's fresh translation 
of the Burmese New Testament will prob-. 
ably be printed and published before the 
end of next summer. 

B 

Recent letters from Mr. Hugh Miller, 
the Bible Societies Agent in Korea, supply 
some vivid glimpses of the outbreak at 
Seoul. It will be remembered that on 
the evening of July 18th the Emperor of 
Korea was asked to abdicate by his minis- 
ters, who had just had a lengthy interview 
with Marquis Ito. Before daybreak next 
morning his abdication in favour of his 
son was officially announced. Thousands 
of Koreans at once began to assemble 
round the palace. They were dispersed 
again and again by the Japanese police, 
who at length fired on the pcople, numbers 
of Korcans being killed and injured. At 
Chongno a conflict broke out between 
Korean crowds and the Japanese police. 
Some Korean soldiers joined in the fight- 
ing, in which thirty Japanese were 
wounded and ten killed, while the houses 
of the Prime Minister and two of his col- 
leagues were burned down. 








of Moment 








PLOUGHING THE RICE FIELDS IN BURMA 
WITH BUFFALOES. 


The tension of popular feeling con- 
tinued, until on July 3Ist, by order of the 
Japanese Resident General, the new Em- 
peror issued a rescript to disband the 
Korean army. This was read next morn- 
ing to the officers at Seoul, whereupon some 
Korean regiments in the barracks opposite 
the Bible House broke open the magazine 
and armed themselves, posted sentries at 
the gates, and rapidly prepared to defend 
the barracks. A strong force of Japanese 
troops arrived and opened fire with rifles 
and machine guns. Japanese soldiers 
lined the elevation at the back of the Bible 
House and took possession of its compound, 
from which they fired at any heads which 
showed at the barrack windows. After 
the gates had been blown up by engineers, 
the Japanese infantry charged into the 
barracks, and before long all resistance 
was over. Ás soon as the firing ceased, 
Mr. Miller joined two friends, with hospital 
assistants, and went to render aid to the 
wounded. The interior of the barracks 
presenteda terriblesight. Dead men were 
lying all over the yard, while in the rooms 
the dead and wounded were heaped upon 
each other, often dreadfully hacked and 
shattered. Hastily binding up the worst 
wounds, the volunteer helpers were able 
to send about thirty men to hospital before 
the Japanese Red Cross began work. 


In this siege of the barracks, which 
lasted three hours, altogether 105 Koreans 
were killed and 100 wounded, while the 





Japanese casualties were estimated at 30 
killed and 45 wounded. Mr. Miller sub- 
sequently sent some copies of the Scrip- 
tures to the wounded Koreans in hospital. 
One of the native newspapers in Seoul 
published a paragraph of which the fol- 
lowing is a free translation: “ Thanks 
have already been expressed in various 
papers for what Mr. Miller, the Secretary 
of the Bible Committee, did in taking up 
wounded soldiers and having them sent 
to the hospitals to be cared for. Now we 
learn that everybody has been again im- 
pressed with the kindness of Mr. Miller 
in distributing copies of the Scriptures to 
the wounded soldiers, so that they may 
find comfort in the Word of God.” 
2 MB 

A later communication from Mr. Miller 
reports that the city of Seoul now remains 
quiet, but that the country as a whole is in 
a perturbed condition, and Japanese troops 
are repressing Korean resistance. 

a 8 

We thankfully acknowledge the receipt 
of £315 remitted by the Otago Bible So- 
ciety—of which £230 is a Free Contribution 
for the current year, and £85 is the net 
sum collected by our Agent, the Rev. F. H. 
Spencer, during his visit to Otago and 
Southlands. It will be remembered that 
Mr. William Brown, the President of this 
zealous and munificent Society, was ap- 
pointed a few months ago an Hon. Life 
Governor of the B.F.B.5. 
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On the Roman Campagna 


"NT “HE following paragraphs describe 
some experiences of an Italian 
colporteur. His sphere of work was the 
Roman Campagna—the desolate, fever- 
haunted plain which forms a wide belt 
around the Italian capital. He takes long 
tours, visiting the shepherds in their 
miserable shanties, or in the old ruins 
where they often take shelter for the night. 
He may not sell a large number of books, 
for they are very poor, these shepherds ; 
and besides, very few of them can rcad. 


o 8 é 

“To begin with, it is well to remember 
that in the province of Rome, the ignor- 
ance of the Gospel is very great; and 
when 1 visit these villages, I meet persons 
who have never seen a colporteur in their 
lives, and who are greatly interested in my 
borsa, or pack. 

“ Last summer I met some reapers in 
a field, who thought my lcather borsa con- 
tained an accordion. * Play us up a tune, 
they said, “and we will give you some 
grain. 

“* If you will listen to me," I rejoined, 
“I shall sing you a song, the sweetest and 
grandest which the world has ever heard. 
And I sang them the song of the angels 
to the shepherds on the plains of Beth- 
lehem—* Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace and goodwill toward men.' 
The reapers were much impressed, and 
each purchased a copy of the Gospel. 
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“ Another day, while visiting a small 
town called Marta, in the district of 
Viterbo, I was accosted by a group of 
fishermen beside a lake, who said, * Hullo ! 
what do you carry in that borsa of yours ?' 

“* Medicines which cure every ill—a 
balm for every wound,' I replied. They 
were beginning to tell me about their 
bodily ailments, when I interrupted them 
by explaining that my medicine was for 
the spirit rather than the body, and I read 
them several passages from the Bible 
which speaks of Christ's coming into the 
world to redeem men from their sins. 
One elderly man in the company acknow- 
ledged the importance of such a medicine. 
Another, who had been the most blas- 
phemous of them all, not only bought a 


New Testament, but helped me to sell 
several Gospels. 


8 o 8 

“At San Polo I sold a Bible to a 
grain-merchant, who was en route to the 
threshing-floor. A little later I sat down 
to rest beside a cemetery. A country 
woman soon came along. * How hotitis!” 
she remarked to me, by way of salutation, 
“and how uncomfortable! You know 
who are at ease ?—the dead who are in 
the cemetery there: that is to say, the 
rich amongst them only ; because we poor 
folks, having no money with which to 
order masses to be said for our souls, are 
in a bad way even after death.” 

“ * Who has dared to tell you that?" I 
exclaimed. “ Have you not heard of the 
great love of God wherewith He has loved 
the world, in that He sent His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him might not perish, but have eternal 
life.” While I was speaking, I noticed the 
grain-merchant coming towards me on 
horseback, with the Bible which he had 
bought but a short time before. He return- 
ed me the book, saying, “And keep the 
money also; because now that you have 
touched it with your hands, it would pro- 
bably bring me bad luck.” I asked for an 
explanation. The merchant explained 
that when he arrived at the threshing- 
floor and showed his purchase to one 
of the order of Mendicant Friars, who 
happened to be there begging, the latter 
grew frightened, and advised him—the 
grain dealer—to return the book at once, | 
saying that it containcd doctrines of the 
Evil One, and that having such a book in 
one's hands was enough of itself to lead 
one down to Inferno. 

“TI thereupon opened the book, and 
made him read a number of fine passages, 
and returned with him to the threshing- 
floor. I remained for fully two hours 
on the threshing-floor explaining in the 
best way I could to the merchant, and to 
a number of peasants, the contents of the 
divine Book. The result was that I was 
able, with the Lord's help, not only to 
persuade the merchant to keep his Bible, 
but also to sell over forty copies of the 
Scriptures among those working on the 
threshing-floor.” 
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At Casablanca with the Bible 


By R. G. Steven 


The Bible Society's Sub-agent there 


HE cannon which bombarded 
Casablanca woke echoes in every 
newspaper in the world. How 

many who read descriptions of that 
tragic event realized that the Bible 
Society had for many years made 
Casablanca one of its centres for dis- 
tributing the Scriptures in Morocco? 
For the last four years this town has 
been the headquarters of Mr. Robert 
G. Steven, who, after working among 
the Moors for some years previously, 
entered the service of the Bible Society 
in 1903, and has laboured with the 
utmost devotion and patience to 
spread the light of the Gospel amid 
the moral and spiritual darkness of 
the fanatical Moslems of Casablanca 
and the districts adjacent. 

Early in February 1906, Mr. Steven 
contracted typhus fever ; he caught the 
infection from a Jew who had just re- 
covered from the same disease, and 
had visited our depôt at Casablanca 
to seek fuller light on the subject of 
the Messiah, and there side by side 
with Mr. Steven had pored over the 
Old and New Testaments for three- 
quarters ofan hour. After his recovery 
Mr. Steven visited all the towns along O 
the coast of Morocco, although, owing ya. R. G. STEVEN. In Moorish dress. 





to the disturbed 
condition of the in- 
terior, he could only 
make one short 
journey inland last 
year. 

Since the begin- 
ning of 1907 Mr. 
Steven has been on 
furlough in this 


country, so that 
ne fortunately he es- 
ps | capea the bombard- 
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At Casablanca with the Bible 














THE MOROCCO GATE, 
CASABLANCA. 


destroyed. He has been good enough to 
supply us with some incidents of his 
personal experiences at Casablanca and 
its neighbourhood. 
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“Sincethe bombardmentof Casablanca, 
I have remembered and prayed much for 
the Jews and Moors of that unfortunate 
town—especially for those who were more 
or less interested in God's Word. One 
cannot help believing that many, 1f not all, 
of those who were killed had at one time 
or other heard God's truth, or had bought 
a New Testament or Gospel and read for 
themselves of 
the Hope be- 
yond the grave 
—that sure 
Hope which is 
in Christ. 

“T often re- 
call to mind the 
Moor who was 
attracted into 
our depôt by 
the text which 
hung opposite 
the door: Call 
upon Me am 
the day of 
trouble; I wnll 


“heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest. 


A STREET IN THE NATIVE QUARTER, 
CASABLANCA. ; 


deliver thee and thou 
shalt glonty Me. 
Those gracious 
words seemed to go 
right to his heart, 
for he came in and 
asked: “Who 
spake those words, 
and where are they 
to be found?” I 
replied: “God 
spakethem, through 
His servant 
David.” Indeed! 
then I must buy 
a copy of that 
Book.” So I se- 
lected for him a 
copy of the Psalms, 
which had St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel 
bound with it, and 
after turning down 
the leaf at Ps. L. 15, 
I drew his attention to Matthew xi. 28: 
Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
“Ah, 
rest! That is what the heart wants, 
said he; and as he left, he remarked, 
* Words like these are not to be found in 
the Koran.' 

“Qne day several Moors of the better 
class came into the depôt for a talk, and 
at the-close of our conversation one of 
them made a very striking observation 
with which the others agreed. Said he: 
* While every one must admit that there 
is much good advice given in the Koran, 
it cannot be compared to the Old and New 


Leading to the native quarter. 
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At Casablanca with the Bible 


Covenants ; for while you read the Angeel 
(s.e. the Gospel), you seem to feel that a 
living Person is in it, drawing you to 
Him." How could it be otherwise, when 
the Christ of the Scriptures is a living 
and true Saviour, while the Muhammad 
of the Koran is a dead and false 
prophet ? 

“The following incident will illustrate 
the power of the Word of God, when 
read and explained. While I was ad- 
dressing between eighty and one hundred 
Jews one Saturday morning, one of them 
stood up and said: * Men and brethren 
I hereby witness before you all that 
from now I take the Lord Jesus as my 
Saviour and Messiah.” Another Jew 
who had for some time been a regular 
visitor at our depôt professed faith in 
Christ and afterwards brought his son, 
seeking that I might influence him also 
to make a decision for Christ. 

“I believe that a Bible depôt is a 
hallowed place; at least, we can make it 
so by the spirit in which we enter upon 
our work. At Casablanca my friend 
Mr. H. Nott, of the North Africa 
Mission, and I would often shut our- 
selves in the depôt for prayer together, 
seeking that God would use the place 
for His glory in the salvation of precious 
souls. 

“A Moorish sailor, who worked at the 
port of Casablanca, came to the depôt on 
purpose to ask me how he could overcome 
his temptation to strong drink, and saying 
also that he would 
like to be a Chris- 
tian. I asked 1f 
he could read. 
“Yes, a little, 
he replied. Sol 
gave him a copy 
of St. Luke ain 
Mogrebi, or col- 
loquial Arabic, 
assuring him that 1 
would pray con- 
stantly for him. 
After I had pointed 
him to Christ, Who 
alone could give 
the power to over- 
come the desire for 
strong drink and | 
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THE GOVERNOR'S MOSQUE Now destroyed. 
AND HOUSE, CASABLANCA. 


left, promising to read the Gospel praycr- 
fully. I wonder whether that man is 
living now, or whether he fell a victim in 
the dreadful bombardment ? 

“Once when I was on a visit to Rabat 
a young Moslem student from Salee—on 





all sin, the sailor me GRAND MARKET, CASABLANCA. 
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At Casablanca with the Bible 


the other side of the river from Rabat — 
asked for an interview. He came at the 
time appointed, bringing with him some 
student companions. I had known them 
all years before when they were still boys. 
Now their desire was to convert me to 
Islam. But before our interview closed 
they had serious thoughts whether 1 
should gain anything by accepting Islam — 
for I was greatly helped, and pointed out 
to them the blessed reality of the Christian 
faith as compared with a good deal of 
what is written in the Koran. These 
students had a copy of the New Testa- 
ment and appeared to study it together. 

“The Spaniards in Casablanca often 
come to our depôt to buy the Scriptures 
in Spanish. Last Christmas we had a 
festival meeting in my house for these men. 
While I was reading the Scriptures and 
giving a short address, one of them became 
rather noisy, and when we coaxed him to 
keep quiet he said: * But you read and 
speak such strong words they make me 
feel that [am a wicked man.” God's mes- 
sage evidently went home to his heart. 

“ My wife and I visit some of the vil- 
lages outside Casablanca. She talks to 
the women and children while I gather the 
men round me at the gates. These villages 
are usually enclosed by a mud wall and 
cover about half an acre of ground. In- 
side are from sixty to eighty huts with an 
average of four people to a hut. From 
the roof of my house I can see about a 
score of these villages. 

“We do not always receive coin of the 
realm in payment for the Scriptures. I 
have had given me in exchange the follow- 
ing: candles, onions, sponge cakes, a 
bottle of lemonade, patchwork, cushion- 
covers, eggs, barley, milk, and a night's 
lodging. Once a Jew in return for St. 
Luke's Gospel in Judao-Arabic (2.e. 
Arabic in Hebrew character) gave me a 
small folding looking-glass quite suitable 


for a traveller. I pointed out to him that 
in return for a glass in which I could only 
see my face I had given him a mirror in 
which he could see his heart. 

““ In the market-place of Mazagan I was 
standing with my bag of books, when a 
Moor called out, * Ho, Nazarene, are you 
the vendor of the books of Jesus ?' On 
replying in the affirmative, he asked me 
to sit down and open my bag. Meanwhile, 
a crowd had gathered around me; while 
selling Gospels to the people I explained 
to all that God's plan of salvation through 
Christ was therein written or revealed. 
They gave me a very attentive hearing, 
many saying, “ These people have heard 
the Truth, and walk in the way of Life, 
whereas we are like scattered sheep. 

“That same afternoon I accosted a 
Moor and offered him a copy of Jobwith the 
Gospel of Luke bound with it. * He bought 
the two copies and left me. A short time 
afterwards he returned and demanded his 
money back. Iaskced why, and for answer 
he threw the books on the ground and 
trampled them under his feet. Ilooked at 
him and said how grieved I was to find a 
man who had no regard for the name of 
God. *God be praised, I have, he re- 
plied. “ Have you? Then please open 
that book, and on every page almost you 
will find the name of God written.” He 
did so, and was surprised he had not 
noticed it before, kissed both books, then 
put them in his bosom, and lcft, calling 
upon God to forgive him.” 
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Our sympathies and prayers will go 
out freely on behalf of Mr. Steven, who 
hopes to resume his difficult mission in 
Morocco for the Bible Society as soon as 
the country has become sufficiently tran- 
quillized for foreigners to reside and work 
there in safety. 


Our illustrations to this article are all from photographs taken by Mr. H. Nott, of 


the North Africa Mission. 
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The Bible in Central America 


An Interview with the Rev. W. Keech 


R. KEECH, who has been the Bible Society's Sub-agent in Central America since 

M 1901, returned to England last spring for a well-earned furlough. He has 
recently sailed to resume work in the Central American Republic. Before 

leaving England, he allowed us to cross-question him at the Bible House. Mr. Keech's 
Sub-agency extends from the Isthmus of Panama, which Is its south-eastern extremity, 
to Yucatan, a province of Mexico, as its most northern point. The territory includes 
the five Republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, with 
the Colony of British Honduras. The native population is an intermingling of Spanish, 


Indian and negro; pure Indian blood is 
very prevalent in many tribes. The ag- 
gregate population may be roughly esti- 
mated at 5,000,000. The predominant 
faith is Roman Catholic, but all other 
religions are tolerated. 


“ How many colporteurs have you at 
work ? ” 

“We have seven at present—two in 
Salvador, one in Honduras, one in Nicara- 
gua, onein Panama, and two in Costa Rica. 
I try to take two journeys through Central 
America every year, visiting the colpor- 
teurs and arranging for our work in the 
different Republics. My own headquarters 
have been hitherto at San Salvador, but 
they will now be transferred to Guatemala 
City.” 

“ Which Republic do you consider the 
most promising field for Bible work ? ” 

“We are doing most at present in 
Salvador. This country, which is nearly 
as large as Wales and contains about a 
million inhabitants, is more thickly popu- 
lated than some of the other Republics, 
while travelling is easier as the roads there 
are much better. Hence our colporteurs 
can do more work. In Honduras, on the 
other hand, it is no uncommon experience 
for a colporteur to travel all day, and at 
length arrive in some little village where 
nobody can read. 

“ There are hardly any railways in the 
interior of Central America ; so we travel 
on mules. Sometimes I am accompanied 
by a colporteur, at other times I have gone 
entirely alone. We carry the books in 
our saddle-bags, or when convenient I send 
books ahead by pack-mules, to be de- 
posited at certain fixed places where I may 
find them when I arrive. We sell the 
Scriptures all along the road, calling at 
each house we see on the wav.” 
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THE MISSION AT CHICHICASTENANGO, 
GUATEMALA. 


“Of what races are the people in Central 
America ? ” 

“The ruling class are known as Mests- 
zos (i.e. half-castes), and there are also 
various tribes of Indians.” 

“ How many of those Indian tribes 
does the Society reach ? ” 

“We have published Gospels in Quiché, 
in Cakchiquel and in Bribri, but the Bribri 
Indians cannot read as yet. Spanish is 
the principal language, except among the 
Indians. Last year we sold in Central 
America 13,000 copies of the Scriptures, 
chiefly in Spanish. Our colporteurs are 
all Spanish-speaking men.” 

“ What sort of reception do you meet 
with from the people ? 

“ In Honduras they are very indiffer- 
ent. In Salvador, on the other hand, they 
are very fanatical, since the priests exer- 
cise great influence. But in Honduras 
such influence is impossible, because the 
population is spread over a far wider area 





and so indifference to any kind of religion 
prevails.” 

“ Are there any evangelical mission- 
aries in Honduras ? ” 

“Yes, there are two missionaries—in 
a Republic which is nearly as large as 
Rumania.” 

“ What is the country itself like ? ” 

“ Honduras is very mountainous. 
There are no roads in the interior, but you 
just follow the mountain-trails. Travelling 
is very difficult. Often you pass through 
large pine-forests and the fallen needles 
from the pine-trees carpet the ground three 
or four inches thick, so that it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to see the path. Once 
I was lost in such a forest for four hours. 
I had gone several miles out of my way, 
when I met a man and explained that I 
was lost, and he directed me; but at that 
time I could not understand Spanish very 
well, and so I wandered on from 2 p.m. 
till 6 p.m., trying to get out of the forest. 
During that time I tried to ford a river, 
and dropped in knee-deep. By 6 p.m. 
1t grew dark, so I unpacked my hammock 
and was putting it up, to pass the night in 
the forest. While engaged in prayer 1 
heard a sound as of some one chopping 
wood ; then I shouted, and a vnice came 
back. Following this voice I found an 
Indian hut where I passed the night, and 
in the morning the people put me on my 
way again.” 

“ Can you tell us something about the 
revolutions in Central America ? ” 

“ Wars and revolutions are pretty com- 
mon. In July last year Salvador and 
Guatemala were at war, and after that, civil 
war was begun in Salvador ; when I sailed 
for England in March, 1907, Salvador and 
Honduras were fighting Nicaragua. The 
Republics quarrel chiefly about territory, 
but the internal revolutions arise to a great 
extent out of the results of the elections.” 

“ Is not all this very upsetting for our 
colporteurs and their work ? ” 

“Yes; for the time being we may 
quite lose sight of the colporteurs in a dis- 
turbed Republic. Last month I had a 
letter from a colporteur in Honduras, from 
whom I had not heard since January. I 
was afraid he had been pressed into mili- 
tary service for the war, but he tells me 
he has been able to go on with his proper 
work all the time, which is marvellous, 
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In the ordinary way, a colporteur is sup- 
posed to report himself to me once a month. 
In Salvador, or in Honduras, I see them 
every three months; but in the other 
Republics this happens when I am able 
to visit them.” 

“ How do the colporteurs obtain the 
books which they sell ? ” 

“ Imanage to keep stocks of Scriptures 
in the most central towns ; and then if the 
colporteurs need supplies at other places, 
I try to get these forwarded by pack-mule 
or bullock-cart. 

“ Our difficulties in travelling are ag- 
gravated by the wide rivers over which 
no bridges exist. In the rainy season 
these rivers swell to great 
dimensions. Sometimes 
we have to ford them, 
and several times I have 
crossed a river when my 
mule has had to swim 
most of the way; but of 
course we never attempt 
such a passage if we know 
the water to be deep. Or 
we may get hold of a 
canoe for a ferry-boat, in 
which case the mules 
have to swim behind — 
when once we can per- 
suade or compel them to 
enter the water.” 

“Do you meet with 
any dangerous creatures 
in Central America ? ” 

“Well, we have plenty 
of snakes, some of them 
poisonous, and in certain 
parts there are mountain- 
lions, while small tigers 
are found along the 
coast: but there is no 
danger from these except 
by night.” 

“ How do you manage 
about lodgings at night, 
when you are away 
travelling ? ” 

“We generally sleep 
in the verandah of some 
house, where we are 
allowed to take shelter.” 

“ Do you ever meet 
with - proofs of definite 
spiritual blessing, as the 





INDIAN MUNICIPAL OFFICERS 
IN GUATEMALA. 


result of copies of the Scriptures left 
with the people ? ” 

“Not very often: the sower of the 
seed does not himself reap the harvest. 
Sometimes we have had the experience of 
going back, to find that the priests have 
gathered up the books after us and burnt 
them ; but in such cases the people will 
often buy fresh copies from the colporteur 
when he next returns. 

“* Qne encouraging result I well remem- 
ber. Ilhad been in the country only three 


months, and could not speak Spanish well, 
when I made my first extended trip. | 
travelled thirty miles out from San Salva- 
dor to an Indian town, where a man bought 
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two Gospels during my stay. Afterwards 
I had to go to Belize; and it was when I 
had returned to San Salvador that a man 
met me one Sunday morning and asked 
if I knew him. I told him, “No.” Then 
he said : * Don't you remember selling me 
a couple of Gospels about four months 
ago?” At once I recollected, and told 
him that I was pleased to meet him, and 
hoped he had received profit from the 
books. He assured me he had been con- 
verted to God by reading those Gospels, 
and he had come into the city of San Sal- 
vador for further instruction. Later on, 
his wife, sons, and daughters were also 
converted. They all came to live at San 
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Salvador, and the whole family arc still 
attending the Protestant Mission there.” 

“Can the Central American Indians 
read ? ” 

“ Most of them are very illiterate. 
There are a few schools in Guatemala, but 
then they can only learn Spanish, not the 
Indian tongues. I am now going back 
to work from Guatemala City as a centre, 
and I am hoping to leam the Quiché 
language, to see if our work cannót be 
developed among the Quiché-speaking 
folk. Before long we may be able to reach 
the rising generation of Indians through 
the medium of Spanish; but the present 
generation are almost entirely illiterate ; 
many of them cannot 
even speak Spanish. 
Some of the Indians still 
cling to the ancient wor- 
ship of the sun, and often 
wear an emblem of the 
sun round their necks or 
embroidered on their 
dress. 

“ Five years ago when 
I reached Salvador, there 
were only two Protestant 
places of worship in that 
Republic; but now there 
are fifteen centres where 
evangelical services are 
held, and many of these 
centres had their origin 
in our work of colport- 
age.” 

“ How does this come 
about ?” 

“When our colpor- 
teurs reach a village or 
town, they commonly 
arrange to stay for one 
or two nights at some 
house, where they ad- 
dress the people ; neigh- 
bours and friends are 
always called in, and this 
makes an opportunity for 
offering them our books. 

“ In one little village 
where I was working, I 
was asked into a house, 
and a man said he would 
like to see a Bible. So 
I handed him a copy, 
which he took and tore 
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up before my eyes; and then, thinking 
perhaps that I would attack him, he seized 
his large knife and raised his hand to strike 
me. As, however, I faced him without 
finching and let him see that I was not 
frightened, something seemed to hold him 
back, for he left me with the torn book 
and went out. To-day, that village is one 
of the centres where evangelical services 
are regularly held. 

“ Sometimes we go into the markets. 
Once I went into a market in Salvador, 
meaning to sell Gospels among the market- 
women; but when I had been working 
there half-an-hour, I was mobbed. The 
women surrounded me and pelted me 
with vegetables, driving me right out 
into the street, until I was forced to go 
away.” 

“ What do you charge for the books 


which you sell ? 
in coin ? ” 

“In the more prosperous Republics, 
we can sell the Scriptures at not much 
below the price for corresponding English 
copies. Out in regions like Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, the Society has to incur con- 
siderable loss on each copy wnich is dis-, 
posed of. Sometimes we receive candles 
instead of small coin, in exchange for 
Gospels. The lowest piece of money 
which we use in Salvador is worth about 
2d. Anything lower than that they 
pay us in candles, which are worth 
about 3d. each; and thus, in selling Id. 
Gospels, we get large numbers of candles. 
These, of course, we afterwards exchange 
for cash. Sometimes I have been paid for 
Gospels with eggs, but candles are the usual 
currency.” 


Is the price always paid 


True conversion most frequently consists of four stages: first, the head; 
secondly, the heart; thirdly, the mouth; and fourthly, the pocket; but from 


the third to the fourth there is a long passage, with cataracts to imp2d> 
progress worse than those in the Nile. 


“Rabb:" Duncan. 
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Colportage in New South Wales 


N Avgust we printed some vivid 
memories of Bible work in New 
South Wales. contributed by a 

clergyman who is now one of the Society's 
District Secretaries at home. Our friends 
will read with all the keener interest the 
following extracts from the current report 
of the New South Wales Auxiliary, de- 
scribing the journeys of its colporteur, 
Mr. Joseph Anderson, who had continued 
his faithful and energetic service in the 
outlying parts of that immense Colony. 
New South Wales is nearly as large as 
France and Italy combined, and over 
its vast area there is a scattered popu- 
lation of a millon and a half people. 
Mr. Anderson has visited chiefly in the 
northern districts of the State, and his 
experiences only show how greatly such 
effort is needed. That there exists much 
darkness in the remoter regions of New 
South Wales, will be readily admitted ; 
but the spiritual barrenness disclosed in 
the reports of our colporteur is almost 
beyond belief. Much of Mr. Anderson's 


time and strength during the past year 
has been devoted to pioneering among 
those who have migrated outside all 
the ordinary means of grace. 

Concerning a recent visit in the Armi- 
dale District he writes: “ I found in one 
home a family living in a very rough way. 
There were several boys, the eldest thirteen 
yearsof age. In conversation the mother 
admitted that her boys had never attended 
church or Sunday school. I told her how 
sad it was that her children should be 
allowed to grow up in such a terrible state. 
Before I left she promised to send them to 
the Sunday school.” 

In visiting the Elsmore tin-mines he 
says: “The people were glad of the 
opportunity of buying large-type Bibles. 
There were a large number of children, but. 
no Sunday school.” 

In nearly every report we read such: 
testimonies as this: “ In visiting amongst. 
the miners 1 found a strong desire for good 
plain-type Bibles both for themselves and 
their children. They were very pleased. 
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to have the opportunity of getting them, 
and were surprised at their cheapness.” 
The Old Book is still “ the power of God 
unto salvation,” and Mr. Anderson has 
constant evidence that it is the one cure 
for the great world's heartache. 

Our colporteur is often invited to 
conduct simple Christian services in remote 
and out-of-the-way places, which ministers 
of religion rarely, if ever, visit. During 
the past year about 139 such meetings 
have been held, and many proofís are forth- 
coming of the value of this evangelistic 
work. “ At one of my addresses,” he 
writes, “a young man was much affected ; 
then at half-past ten at night he came to 
my van. He said he could not rest, and 
asked me to pray for him. We had a long 
talk, and prayed together. Before mid- 
night he professed to find Christ, and went 
away rejoicing in the Saviour.” Again we 
read: “ Ataservice in a private house five 
persons decided for a Christian life. One 
woman said that she would never forget 
my visit. . . . Many of the settlers were 
very thankful to me for visiting their 
homes, and hoped they would see me 
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again before long.” On another occasion 
“T visited a railway camp, and sold some 
copies of the Scriptures to the navvies in 
their tents. When I had prayed and 
talked to them about Christ and brought: 
the Word of God to bear upon them, some 
wept and spoke of their good mothers 
and their Sunday school teachers, and 
then and there promised to lead a better 
life.” 

In other reports we have records like 
these: “I gave away sixteen books to 
persons anxious to get them, but who had 
no money.” “In the Tamworth District 
I met with many cases of deep spiritual 
need. One Roman Catholic woman was 
most anxious to get a large-type Bible, 
but all she had in the house was sixpence, 
so I gave her a copy. In another home a 
woman of the same faith bought from me 
a large-type Bible, and gave me a pressing 
invitation to call again, if I should come 
that way.” 

In all Mr. Anderson distributed last 
year 26 Bibles, 66 New Testaments, and 
20 Portions, to those who had no means 
to purchase. In pursuing his mission of 
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house-to-house visitation our cgent some- 
times finds himself at homes overshadowed 
by death. “ In one home,” he writes, 
“the daughter had died very suddenly. 
The mother, father, and sisters were all 
overwhelmed with grief. I read God's 
Word, and prayed with them.” What a 
comfort in such an hour must be the visit 
of one who has implicit trust in the promises 
of God's Word! The catholicity of the 
Bible Society in its objects and aims is 
amply ilustrated by Mr. Anderson's 
experience. He finds opportunities for 
labour among all classes and creeds ; and 
there have been brought forcibly home to 


him many times those words of the Master, 
“ Other sheep I have.” 

During last year Mr. Anderson has 
travelled 2,111 miles, visiting 3,118 homes 
and distributing by sale or as free gifts 
1,258 Bibles, 1,270 New Testaments, and 
176 Portions—a total of 2,704 copies of 
the Scripture. It isa matter for deep re- 
gret that owing to lack of funds we cannot 
at present extend his good work by the ap- 
pointment of several other colporteurs, so 
that the whole territory of this vast State 
may be reached. What an opportunity is 
here presented for some of God's stewards 
to send the Gospel to many lonely hearts! 


During the month of September 1907, the cash receipts at the Bible House amounted to £10,965, 


while the cash payments amounted to 214,640. 


The corresponding figures for the same month 


in I906 were £I6,51I and 216,843. The cash receipts at the Bible House from April Ist to 
Sept. 30th, 1907, amounted to L62,619, and the cash payments to L82,929. The figures for 
the same months in I906 were: receipts 254,727, and payments 279,042. 


Traps for Translators 


VIII. Proper Names 


HE Bible abounds in names of 
persons, places, and nations ; and 


these very seldom appear in our. 


translations as they were originally spelt. 
They are so Grecized, Latinized, Frenchi- 
fied, Anglicized, that the ancients would 
not know themselves if they were spoken 
to by their modern names. Moshe (for 
example) would not answer to the name 
Moses, nor Jacob to James. Among 
nations Aram has got turned into Syria, 
Cush into Ethiopia, Mizraim into Egypt, 
Casdim into Chaldees, Aram Naharaim into 
Mesopotamia, Edom into Idumea, Babel 
into Babylon, Philistine-land into Pales- 
tine (a name which has gradually extended 
itself over the whole Land of Promise). It 
is not that the old words have entirely 
perished. Egypt, for example, is still 
called Musr by the natives. Every 
student of the Arabic Bible is aware that 
many of the original names are to be 
found there very much in their old forms. 
Our English revisers have done well to 
revert to the name Cush in Genesis 1. 13, 
for there was a Cush in the region east of 
Chaldea as well as in the south of Egypt. 
They have turned Cushi into the Cushite 
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in 2 Samuel xviil. 21; but, for some obscure 
reason, they have retained Ethiopia in 
Zephaniah 11. 12, and iii. 10, and in other 
places. Mizraim is retainedin Genesis x. 6, 
but it was felt impossible to introduce it 
in the number of passages where we meet 
with the Greek name Egypt. In Micah 
vii. 12 “ Mazor ” is given in the margin 
and “Egypt” in the text, where the 
Authorised Version has “ fortress ” and 
“ fortified city.” | Mesopotamia is retained 
unfortunately in Genesis xxiv. 10, but in 
the margin the Hebrew name is given and 
interpreted, whilst in Judges 11j. Io the 
Hebrew word is simply Aram, so that the 
translation Mesopotamia can hardly, on any 
principle, be right. In 1 Chronicles xix. 6 
also it would have been better to follow 
the Hebrew. In Genesis xxxvil. Joseph 
is sold to Ishmaelites, who seem to be 
associated with Midianites (ver. 28), also 
with Medanites (ver. 36). Both Medan 
and Midian were of the seed of Abraham 
by Keturah (Genesis xxv. 2). 

The substitution of Babylon for Babel in 
all passages except Genesis x. 10 and xi. 9 
is hard to account for, except on con- 
servative principles, as is the introduction 


Traps for Translators 


of the word Babylon for Shinar in the 
text of Joshua vii. 21. The spelling of 
Damascus is curious. In most of the 
books it is “ Dammesek,” but in Chronicles 
“ Darmesek.” In Genesis xv. 2 the Re- 
visers have thought it necessary to de- 
scribe Abram's servant as ““* Dammesek 


AUSTRALIAN VEGETATION, 
WOMBAR GULLY, HEALESVILLE. 


Eliezer,” though they have “ Damascus” in 
chapter xiv. 15. In Amos il. 12 they have 
not ventured on the natural translation “a 
Damask couch,” yet there can be hardly 
any doubt that some special fabric was 
already so called, as it is to-day. 

The Great Sea which we often read of in 
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Scripture is, of course, the Mediterranean, 
and it would have been better to mark it 
with capital letters instead of printing 
it as in Numbers xxxiv. 6, 7 (R.V.). The 
title Red Sea belongs to both the arms 
of the Red Sea or Yam Suph. The 
Revisers have corrected Deuteronomy 1. I, 
where Suph is probably the name of a 
place. The River, par excellence is the 
Euphrates (Phrath), but the so-called 
“river of Egypt ” is nota river at all, but 
a brook (Nachal not Nahar) which runs 
down a very long wady at certain seasons. 
The Revisers identify it with the Shihor 
of Joshua xiii. 3, but this can hardly be the 
case in Jeremiah ii. 18, where we find “ that 
is, the Nile ” in the margin of the Revised 
Version. Conder's Notes on Old Testament 
Sites may be consulted on the point. 
The Nile is never named in the Hebrew 
Bible: an Egyptian word (Yôr) is used 
instead. Ought the Revised Version to 
have introduced “ Nile” in Jeremiah xlvi. 


7, etc.? The Tigris also is not called by 
its more modern name, but is still 
Hiddekel. 


Names of places often have their 
peculiarities. Some take a definite article, 
e.g. the Havilah, the Ai (which unfortu- 
nately was called Hai in the Authorised 
Version of Genesis xii. 8). Again, there 
are several tribes which we describe in the 
plural number as Hittites, Amorites, etc., 
but which the Hebrew Bible always re- 
gards as singular ; so it is with the Medes 
and Persians (Daniel v. 28). Occasionally 
a name is ambiguous. Doces Ephrathite 
mean Ephraimite, or does it mean an 
inhabitant of Ephrath or of Ephratah ? 
These last are generally taken to be the 
same (so Conder), the earliest form being 
Ephrath (Genesis xxxv. 16, 19), which ap- 
pears in Ruthas Ephratah. But in Psalm 
cxxxii. 6 the Revisers explain it as meaning 
Ephraim, and in 1 Samuel. 1 they have 
turned Ephrathite into Ephraimite. The 
whole verse is curious, for the person 
spoken of, Elkanah, was a descendant of 
the ill-fated Korah, and therefore of the 
house of Levi, and he is said to belong to 
Ramathaim Zophim, which in the Ioth 
verse is simply called Ramah ; this place 
is said to be in Mount Ephraim, 1.e. the 
hill country north of Benjamin ; Elkanah 
is a descendant of Zuph (hence the name 
Zophim), and he is an Ephrathite. There 
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is a somewhat similar variation of form 
in I Samuel ix. I, where Saul is introduced 
upon the scene. 

The spelling of names varies a good 
deal and needs careful watching. Fortu- 
nately many lists are repeated, and we 
can check one by another, though we 
cannot always tell which is right. Some- 
times the variations arise from different 
readings and are due to the resemblance of 
certain letters, as in the case of Dodanim 
and Rodanim (Genesis x. 4). Inother cases 
there has been deliberate change, as “nego ”” 
for “nebo,” in the name Abednego, and 
Ishbosheth for Ishbaal. In other cases 
there was a fashion or fancy or dialect, 
as in the case of the two spellings of 
David's name which are pursued with such 
remarkable consisency; compare also 
the forms Jehoshua, Joshua, Jeshua, 
Jesus. In Joshua xix. 16 we have an 
account of the block in the Jordan, and 
the Revisers have much improved the 
rendering, and they give Zarethan both 
there and in 1 Kings iv. 12 and vii. 46. 
They also turn Azzah into Gaza in 
Deuteronomy 11. 23 and elsewhere. The 


" initial letter is not a G, and is as hard for 


an Englishman as for a Greek to pronounce, 
but it is best to treat it in the Old 
Testament as in the New. 

Some of the spellings might follow. 
the Hebrew with real advantage. If, 
for example, we substituted Zerach for 
Zerah and Seveh for So, we should be 
nearer the original Egyptian names. 
Similarly Cyrus and Ahasuerus, if spelt 
in Hebrew fashion, would be more sug- 
gestive. Neither Syene nor Seveneh is 
much like the modern Assouan in sound ; 
Tanis, San, and Zoan stand for the same 
place; so do Tahpanhes, Daphne, and 
Tell Defenneh. Some variations look 
like mere accidents, as Eloth and Elath 
(now Ailah), Meriboth and Meribath 
(Ezekiel xlvii. 19 and xlviii. 28), and 
Megiddo and Megiddon. The name Ne- 
buchadnezzar is spelt in two ways, some- 
times by the same writer (e.g. Jeremiah), 
but it does not follow, as some learned 
men have suggested, that the Jews were 
ignorant on this matter. They simply 
followed fashion, or what seemed to them 
euphonious. 

Some words are possibly not proper 
names at all. Adam only gradually 
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became one : “ the land of Nod ” was “the 
land of wandering.” In Amos iv. 3 the 
Revisers write “ Ye shall cast yourselves 
into Harmon ” for “ Ye shall cast them 
into the Palace.” The wordin this spelling 
occurs nowhere else, but '““ Armon,” a 
palace, is quite common, and is used ten 
times in Amos. It seems rather a pity 
to invent a new place and call it Harmon 
(literally, the Harmon), but it may be 
right. With regard to the interpretation 
of proper names given in the Bible, it is 
rather the fashion among learned men to 
quarrel with them. The truth is that the 
Hebrews were very fond of playing upon 
words, and sometimes a name might con- 
sequently receive a secondary inter- 
pretation; but we must follow what is 
written, as we do in the New Testament, 
where we read that “ Siloam ” means 
“sent.” The case of Gad is curious. In 
Genesis xxx. II “ Leah said, Fortunate ! 
and called his name Gad ”: and in Isaiah 
Ixv. II people are described as “ pre- 
paring a table for Fortune (Hebrew Gad) 
and filling up a cup of wine unto Destiny 
(Hebrew Meni).” Probably the Revisers 


are right. Gad was not a “troop” in 
these passages, but a heathen deity, whose 
name Leah had picked up, just as we 
English have borrowed the name Jingo 
from the Basques and Bogey from the 
Russians. It would be interesting if we 
could trace the origin of the name Gad a 
little farther back. There is reason to 
believe that it is the same as Khuda in 
Persian and as God in English. 

The only other word I have space to 
notice is the name of the Great Enemy of 
mankind, Satan. Where this name has a 
definite article before it in Hebrew it 
means “ the Adversary,” but without an 
article it signifies “an adversary.” The 
Authorised Version is not quite accurate 
in keeping these two distinct ; nor is the 
Revised Version. A correspondent re- 
marks on the rendering of John vi. 70 
(“ one of you is a devil"). Alford's note 
on this passage is worth considering. 
Compare 2z Timothy iii. 3, and Titus 
ii. 3, where “ slanderer ” seems hardly 
strong enough. See, on all these pas- 
sages, Old Testament Synonyms, chapter 
XXVII. 


(Concluded next month.) 


Common Prayer 


“Tt is said that the way-worn labourers of 
Iona found their burdens grow lighter when they 
reached the most difficult part of their journey, 
because the secret prayers of their aged master 
Columba met them there. . . . Such comfort of 
uaspoken sympathy the Church at home can 
give to the isolated missionary.”'—Bishop Westcott. 


The following topics are suggested for this month : 


LET US PRAY— 


For a generous response to the appeal made to the Home Churches by the China 


Centenary Conference. 


For the Committee of our Society that it may have wisdom in its task of making 
appropriations among the various Agencies for 1908. 

For our workers in Morocco, Persia, Austria, Portugal, and other countries, in the 
face of special hindrances and obstacles. 

For Mr. Larson, our Sub-agent, during his long and lonely journey across the 


Mongolian deserts. 


For a great revival of interest in Bible work as the result of the meetings 
held for the Society in England and Wales this autumn. 


Friends in London are warmly invited to the Bible Society Monthly Prayer Meeting, which 
is held at the Bible House at 3.350 p.m. on the last Wednesday in each month. 
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Presented to the Library 


MAGNIFICENTLY | bound folio flowers of Palestine. The carving was 
copy of the Authorized Version of executed by Mr. W. G. Rogers, carver to 
the Bible has been presented to H.M. Queen Victoria. 
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This splendid 
volume was 
specially bound 
in carved box- 
wood and 
leather at the 
expense of Mrs. 
Rogers" father, 
Mr. James 
Watson,a warm 
friend of our 
Society, and it 
attracted con- 
siderable atten- 
titon among 
other specimens 
of artistic bind- 
ing at the great 
Exhibition of 
1851. On the 
front cover the 
artist hasshown 
Moses with the 
Brazen Serpent 
which is repre- 
sented in life- 
like fashion. 
The monogram 
beneath, 
J.M.W., stands 
for James and 
Mary Watson. 
The back cover 
is carved with 
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If Jesus Christ is everything to me, I know He can be everything to any mana; and 
because I know it, then woe is me if I do not do all that is in my power to let every man 
who does not know Jesus Christ share Him with me. There is no escape from this logic. 
If I love Jesus Christ-which means if I am loyal to Him—which means if I keep His 


commandments—I am in touch with everybody to the ends of the earth who needs Him, 
and I cannot wash my hands and say that you must excuse me from this matter. 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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The Bible among Indian Lepers 


By C. Douglas Green 


Deputation Sec., Mission to Lepers in India and the East 


N one of the larger asylums belonging 
to the Mission to Lepers, at a place 
called Chanakuri in the Central 

Provinces, India, there is a Christian 
leper woman whose bright, beautiful life 
sheds a ray of light upon all around her. 
The secret of this light is not far to 
seek, for unto her, though a suffering 
leper, hath the Sun of Righteousness 
arisen with healing in His wings. The 
poor stricken body suffers still, sometimes 
intensely, but the heart once diseased by 
sin has been healed by the touch of the 
Blessed Son of God. 

My meeting with Bayan, in January, 
1906, was nothing short of an inspiration. 
There was no mistaking the genuineness 
of the strong, simple faith of that saintly 
soul. If proof were needed of the un- 
failing power of the message of the Word 
of God to reach all hearts, surely here is 
one. A Hindu woman of good position, 
the wife of a wealthy Mulgazar (1.e., head- 
man of a village), who practically owned 
a large portion of the village in which she 
resided, living in a comfortable home and 
apparently in the full enjoyment of health 
and strength, —what more could Bayan 
have desired? But, alas! the dread 
disease of leprosy showed itself, and then, 
as if seized by the hand of fate (as it 
seemed to her at least) she realized that 
health and happiness and all that she 
held most dear had been taken from her. 
In a moment of despair and misery she fled 
from her home and people. 

Under such terrible and trying circum- 
- Stances what comfort, may we ask, could 
possibly have been brought to her soul 
through the Hindu Shastras? What 
single ray of light, hope or consolation 
could have been afforded her by her own 
religion ? It is just here that the great 
contrast is seen between Christianity and 
any other religion in the world; between 
the Book of books and any other sacred 
book of the East. Her Hindu priests, had 
she consulted them, would have told' her 
to repair to some sacred stream or idol 
shrine in quest of healing, or to resort to 





penance, pilgrimage and various other 
austerities in the hope of appeasing the 
anger of the gods,--for leprosy, say they, 
is a punishment from the gods—it may be 
for sins committed in some former exist- 
ence! Scarcely a sympathetic priest- 
hood to turn to in the time of sorrow ! 

But “ we have not an high priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities;” and the Bible alone can 
reveal this blessed truth to the human 
heart. 


TWO CHRISTIAN LEPERS, 
FATHER AND SON. 


The young man is a 
greal reader. 


The Bible among Indian Lepers 


For such an one as Bayan to hear of a 
Saviour's love, to be told of “ this same 


Jesus ” who has compassion on the leper ' 


still—is it any wonder that such a message 
won its way to her heart? Yes, He 
sought her and she was found of Him. 
She entered first into the earthly fold 
provided by Christian philanthropy for 
suffering lepers, and soon afterwards into 
the fold of Christ Himself. To Bayan now 


Christ is all in all, the Bible is literally the | 


Word of God, and prayer an unspeakable 
privilege. 

Shall I ever forget her that Sunday 
when I addressed the lepers in their church 
at the morning service ? Clad in her new 
silken sar: of many colours, sent to her by 
friends in England, there she sat radiant 
with the very light of heaven upon her 
face, the most eager and attentive listener 
of all to the Word of God. Itook John 
xiv. 6—“ TI am the Way, the Truth and 
the Life”—for my subject that day. How 
- carefully and closely was each point fol- 
lowed by that large congregation of 
sufferers; while many a smile of approval 
and many a nod of assent helped and en- 


couraged one to speak out of a full heart 
of the things concerning the Kingdom. 

Às I look back now upon that scene, 
after the lapse of eighteen months, and 
picture the eager upturned faces, some of 
them sadly marred and disfigured by 
disease, I still seem to see Bayan, the 
brightest of them all. 

À few days ago I learnt that Bayan 
conducts a sunrise prayer-meeting of her 
own at six o'clock in the morning, gather- 
ing six or seven women about her. 

Bayan's case is only one out of many 
such, where the effectual working of God's 
grace through the Gospel has transformed 
the heart; while the general experience in 
connection with work among the lepers in 
India has been that, in the majority of 
cases, these poor outcast and affiicted ones 
are only too ready to respond to the mes- 
sage of hope and comfort. Their rever- 
ence for the Word of God and unquestion- 
ing belief in its Divine authority is truly 
remarkable, and hence the many beautiful 
instances—some of which have come under 
my own personal observation—of loyalty 
and devotion to the cause of the Bible 





A GROUP O! LEPERS OUTSIDE THEIR 
HUTS AT UJJANI, CENTRAL INDIA. 


The nalive Christian catechist 
stands on the left. 


The Bible among Indian Lepers 





Society. Touching in the extreme 
have been some of the gifts received 
as an outcome of their self-denial. 

At a leper asylum in North India, 
twenty Christian inmates save por- 
tions of rice, pulse, and salt from 
their daily allowance of food, and 
give the procecds to the Bible So- 
clety. 

When you have witnessed the 
pathetic sight of mere stumps of 
fingers patiently struggling to turn 
over the pages of the sacred Book in 
order to follow some Bible lesson, and 
then the evident delight at finding 
hidden treasure in the characters of 
a familiar tongue, you can appreciate 
their joy in giving to the noble. 
Society which has made such a: 
blessing possible for them and 3 
doing the same for so many others. 
There are few more whole-hearted 
supporters of the Bible Society to- 
day than our Christian lepers in 
India. 


THREE CHRISTIAN LEPERS, 
ELLICHPUR ASYLUM, BERAR. 





Photo by 
C. Douglas Green. 


The Confucian Classics 
By the Rev. G Owen, of the L.M.S. Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


X. The Works of Mencius 


HE Works of Mencius seem to have 
escaped the fires of the First 
Emperor, 213 B.C., not being sufh- 

ciently known or Important at that time. 
They are mentioned, however, by Sz-Ma 
Ch'ien in his great history of China, which 
was written about 100 B.c. They are 
also given in a catalogue of the works of 
scholars which was compiled about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

In the second century A.D. Mencius 
found an enthusiastic admirer and able 
commentator in the refugee scholar and 
statesman Chao Chi, who styled him 
a secondary or minor sage. From that 
time his works took a high place in the 
Confucian school but were not admitted 
among the Classics till early in the eleventh 
century A.D., and full recognition was 
not accorded to them till the twelfth 
century. 
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Very little is known about Mencius 
except what we gather from his own 
writings. He is said to have been born 
in 372 B.C. or I06 years after the death 
of Confucius, and to have lived to be cighty- 
four years of age. He was therefore the 
contemporary of many great men in the 
West—Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus 
and Demosthenes—and he was not un- 
worthy of such exalted company. 

Thetradition isthat his father died when 
he was a child and that he grew up under 
the sole care of his mother, who trained 
himso wisely as to win for herself the place 
of China's model mother and the highest 
niche among China's famous women. 
He seems to have begun his career as a 
teacher or philosopher, and first appears 
in company with his scholars. But like 
his master Confucius, his ambition was 
to be the adviser of kings and counsellor 


The Works of Mencius 


ofprin- 
ces. 
For a 
quar- 
terofa 
cen- 
tur y 
he tra- 
velled 
from 
stateto 
state, 
sough t 
for in 
some, 
shu n- 
ned in 
others, 
butwas 
far too 
plain- 
spoken 
to be 
tolera - 
ted in 
any long. Finally he returned to his home, 
where, with the helpofhisdisciples, he wrote 
the book which has made him immortal 
and linked his name with that of Confucius. 

The book, which is divided into seven 
sections, is a narrative of his conversa- 
tions with princes and ministers, his 
controversies with scholars and his talks 
to his disciples. In these he appears as a 
brilliant dialectician and as a master of 
forceful speech and apt illustration, his 
favourite mode of argument being the 
reductio ad absurdum. 

His constant themes of discourse were 
benevolence and righteousness, and he told 
his princely hearers that any ruler who 
based his government upon these two 
principles would soon raise himself to the 
imperial dignity and rule over a happy 
empire. With much force of language 
and quaintness of illustration he preached 
righteousness also as the rule of life for 
all: “I like fish, and I like also bear's 
paws; if I cannot have both, I will let 
the fish go and take the bear's paws. So 
I like life, and I also like righteousness ; 1f 
I cannot have both, I will let life go and 
cling to righteousness. TIlike life, but there 
is that which I like more than life. Ilhate 
death, but there is that which I hate more 
than death.” 





SPECIMENS OF CHINESE CURRENCY, 
“CASH,” SILVER, AND PAPER MONEY. 


But once at least he seems to have 
swerved from these high principles. He 
was talking with King Hsiian. The king 
said he had three faults: he loved war, 
wealth, and women, and was thereby 
debarred from attaining the imperial 
sway. But Mencius quoted the Odes, 
with ancient examples to show that he 
might gratify himself with these things and 
yet rule the world, if he would only so rule 
that the people should share his pleasures 
and prosperity. This teaching may be 
true to fact, bad men may be good kings, 
and good men bad rulers, but it is in direct 
opposition to the ever recurring Confucian 
dictum that the personal character of the 
ruler is the primary and essential element 
of all good government. 

His bearing towards those high in 
authority was in striking contrast with 
that of Confucius. The latter almost 
trembled in the presence of princes and 
spoke with bated breath and downcast 
eyes; but Mencius looked them straight 
in the face and called a spade a spade. 
He said, “ Those who give counsel to 
the great should despise them, and not 
look up at their pomp and display. Their 
lofty palaces, sumptuous tables, numerous 
carriages and servants are what I neither 
prize nor wish for-—Why then should I 
stand in awe of them?” It must be 
said, however, that he himself travelled 
from court to court In great state followed 
by “ several tens of carriages and several 
hundreds of men,” and received large 
gifts from the princes whom he visited. 

His political opinions were so demo- 
cratic and so fearlessly expressed that he 
must have made the ears of princes tingle. 
“The people are the most important 
element in thestate . . . and thesovereign 
the least.” The people have a right to 
good government, and 1f they do not get 
it, have a right to rebel. Tyrants and 
oppressors are “fellows,” not kings; 
for kingship rests on virtue, not force, 
and the king who does not listen to the 
repeated remonstrances of his ministers 
should be dethroned. These democratic 
views have greatly helped to check the 
despotism of China's rulers and to liberalize 
her government. 

The question whether human nature 
is good or bad was ripe in the time of 
Mencius. Some maintained that it is 
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naturally bad, and that its virtues are 
artificial; others that it is neither good 
nor bad, but one or other according to 
circumstances ; and yet others held that 
some are naturally good and some natur- 
ally bad.  Confucius had pronounced 
no distinct Judgment, the subject not 
having come before him. But it was 
forced upon Mencius, and he threw him- 
self into the discussion with all his usual 
ardour and dialectical skill. He stoutly 
maintained the inherent goodness of 
human nature, and since his time this has 
been a fundamental tenet of the Confucian 
school. “All men possess the feelings 
of pity, of shame, of reverence, and of 
right and wrong. From these spring 
benevolence, righteousness, propriety and 
knowledge. These do not come to us from 
without ; they are inherent in our nature. 
As the Ode says: 


Heaven in producing mankind 
Gave them faculties and gave them laws. 


Some men are better than others just 
as the same secd may yield more in one 
part of a field than in another; but this 
is due to the difference of soil, nutriment 


COUNTING CHINESE “CASH.” 
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and care. The great sages and we have 
the same nature; the difference between 
them and us is a matter of culture. Yonder 
mountain was once crowned with magnifi- 
cent trees, but they were cut down. 
Under the genial influence of sunshine 
and shower they sprouted again, but 
the cattle browsed on them and now the 
mountain is bare. This is a picture of 
mankind. 

“But man, like all good material, is im- 
proved by discipline, and it is by trials and 
difficulties that he becomes strong: “When 
heaven is about to confer a great office on 
a man, it first exercises his mind with 
suffering and his body with toil, exposes 
him to hunger, subjects him to poverty 
and confounds his undertakings. In this 
way it stimulates his mind, hardens his 
nature and supplies his defects. Thus 
we see that life springs from sorrow and 
calamity, and death from ease and 
pleasure.” 

À little earlier than the time of Mencius 
two philosophers had flourished in China 
whose doctrines were much in vogue 
among all classes. One, named Yang, 
taught selfishness pure and simple, the 
other, named Mo, taught universal love. 
Mencius bewailed the prevalence of these 
“ pernicious heresies,” vehemently de- 
nounced them and set himself to refute 
them. The Every-man-for-himself prin- 
ciple he declared to be subversive of civil 
government, and the  Love-all-equally 
principle to be fatal to family life, without 
which man would be reduced to the state 
of a beast. His opposition was successful. 
The spread of these “ baneful ” doctrines 
was arrested, and the two philosophers 
were pilloried as heretics for all time. 
Mencius considered this one of the most 
important achievements of his life, and his 
countrymen ever since have counted it to 
him for righteousness. Most of us would 
agree with his denunciations of the 
Every-one-for-himself doctrine of Yang, 
but few if any of us could sympathize 
with his fierce diatribes against the 
Love-all-men teaching of Mo. Either 
Mencius misunderstood it or we do. 

But Mencius was, the champion of 
Confucian orthodoxy, and intolerant of 
anything which savoured of heresy. His 
services to (Confucianism were great. 
He expounded it, supplemented it, and 
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popularized it. He rendered it similar 
service to that which St. Paul rendered 
to Christianity. His admiration of Con- 
fucius was profound. He took him not 
only as his master but as his model. 
“What I wish,” he said, “is to be like 
Confucius.” He placed Confucius first of 
all the great sages and sovereigns of the 
past, saying, “ From the birth of man- 
kind downwards there has becn no one 
so complete as Confucius.”: 

There are Chinese readers of the Bible 
who would place the Epistles of St. Paul 
before the Gospels of Jesus, and there 
are foreign students of the Chinese Classics 
who would put Mencius before Confucius. 
But as no thoughtful Christian would 
allow the former, so no Confucian scholar 


oo 


The Berean Band 


UR readers will recollect that last 
month we published an interesting 
view of Karar-Feria, the Mace- 

donian town which is the modern repre- 
sentative of the ancient city of Berea— 
where St. Paul found hearers who 
searched the Scriptures daily. We have 
been much interested to receivean ac- 
count of “The Berean Band,” which 
was founded in England two years ago 
as an interdenominational movement to 
encourage the habit of committing to 
memory salient portions of the Scriptures. 
The President for 1907 is Pastor Thomas 
Spurgeon, who was preceded in 1906 by 
Prebendary H. W. Webb-Peploe. Already 
the Band embraces 360 branches, with 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand 
members, each of whom is pledged to learn 
accurately at least one verse of the Bible 
every week. Full particulars of this ex- 
cellent movement, with simple directions 
for forming branches, may be obtained by 
sending a stamp to the Hon. General Secre- 
tary, Mr. Chas. J. G. Hensman, 12, Bald- 
wyn Gardens, Acton, W. 

We are permitted to reprint the follow- 
ing admirable paragraphs which have been 
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would admit the latter. The Chinese say 
that “* Mencius has the garish brilliance 
of glass or crystal, while Confucius has 
the soft lustre of precious stones.” 

Neither was a great original thinker, 
yet both, though in widely differing 
degrees, rendered valuable service to 
mankind. We might compare Confucius 
to a deep broad lake into which the great 
streams of China's past poured their 
turbid waters and from which they issued 
again a mighty river, deep and life-giving. 
Mencius was but one of the many, though 
greatest of the streams that flowed into it. 
The Chineses call Confucius a sage or the 
Sage, and Mencius a secondary or minor 
sage. The distinction is great, and amply 
justifiable. 


Eos Ei 


By the Bishop of Durham. 


written for “ The Berean Band” by the 
Bishop of Durham. 
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WHy should I not only read my 
Bible, but commit Bible passages to 
memory? Why should I make it my rule 
and my habit, so far as I can, to “ learn 
by heart” verses, passages, chapters, 
getting them printed on my mind word 
for word ? 

I should do so because the practice is 
actually suggested in the Holy Scriptures. 
Look at Psalm cxix., that wonderful 
psalm which all through its length of 176 
verses strikes those two golden strings of 


The Harp of Truth, 


the WoRrD or Gop, and the WiLL OF GOD. 
There, in verse II, you read how the 
Psalmist “hid the Word in his heart.” 
That is, to turn the Hebrew phrase into 
English meaning, he stored it, he lodged 
it, in his thought. Practically, this comes 
to what we mean by “ learning by heart,” 
if we take those words to imply not only 
memory, but the use of memory, for the 
soul's good. 


The Berean Band 


The Apostles, writing to converts in 
their missions, evidently take it for 
granted that those converts knew their 
Old Testament minutely and by heart. 


An Interesting Example 

is seen in Heb. vi. 13-17. There the 
Apostle quotes the words of JEHOVAH to 
Abraham, and speaks of them as “an 
oath.” But he leaves out the precise 
words which make the oath, “ By Myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord.” (Gen. xxii. 
15-18). And why? Because evidently 
he assumes an accurate memory in the 
reader, which would supply the missing 
phrase, and delight to do it. 

Let me bear witness for myself to the 
precious benefits of learning the Bible 
by heart. Very early in life I was trained 
to do this. Almost my first distinct 
recollection of anything is the saying 
Christmas texts to my mother on Christmas 
Day-—at least sixty-one years ago. Then 
in later life I was encouraged to learn 
whole chapters and whole epistles, word 
for word. I think I could still say the 
Philippians through correctly in English 
and Greek, and large parts of Hebrews, 
and I still try to commit fresh portions to 
memory, particularly the Psalms. 


What is the Benefit of it? 


First, 1 humbly believe, the presence of 
all this Bible in the inner mind does tend, 
by Grace, to sweeten it, like lavender in 
a linen-chest. And then, in silent and 
solitary moments, walking by the way, 
lying wakeful at night, how delightful it 
Is to be able to listen to the very voice of 
God talking out of one's memory into the 
mind and soul! Ah, what a power it has 
to wam, to guide, to cheer! Many a 
moment that would be invaded by sin, or 
just withered by thoughts of sorrow, is 
turned into purity and hope by the verse, 
the psalm, the chapter, said “ by heart,” 
in silence or with sound. “Thy Word 
have I stored in mine heart, that TI might 
not sin against Thee.” 

So, my dear reader, learn your Bible. 
Economize your time to do it. Such a 
time as the minutes spent in dressing, for 
example, may be used this way. A 
“step at a time,” a verse a day, or two 
verses, or ten, as your memory may serve ; 
what a treasure you will gather up ere 
long! And the Lord of the Word will 


meet you through the Word, and make 
your memory His telephone for the very 
voice of Heaven. 





ON A CHINESE RIVER. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF OUR 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN AUXILIARY, ADELAIDE. 
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Photo kindly supplied by 
F. A. Teakle, Adelaide. 


The members of the Committee in the illustration are :—Top row (beginning on the left) : 


Pastor R. K. Finlayson, W. Finlayson, J.C. B. Moncrieff, W. Norman, J. Fischer. 


Second 


row: A. S. Neill, T. E. Powell, Rev. J. S. MacPherson (Clerical Secretary), Sir Samuel 
J. Way, Bart. (President), W. Herbert Phillips (Vice-President), E. H. Hall (Assistant 


Secretary), T. Frost, A. Dixon. 


Among other recent grants, the Com- 
mittee are sending a gift of 50 English Bibles 
and 50 Testaments to the Wesleyan Sunday 
school on the Island of St. Eustatius, Dutch 
West Indies ; and a similar gift of 50 English 
Bibles to the poorer scholars of Holy Trinity 
Church Sunday school at Accra, Gold Coast. 


& & &õ» 


From the Island of Tobago, the Rev. 
L. T. Clemens, of the Moravian Church, has 
forwarded £6 12s. 8d. as a contribution from 
the local Auxiliary. This record gift is 
largely due to the interest created through 
the lectures and addresses on the Society's 
work which were delivered by the Rev. G. O. 
Heath during his recent visit to this West 
Indian island. 
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We pgratefully acknowledge a gift of 
£I 16s. 4d. sent by Mrs. Roberts from her 
sewing party connected with St. Paul's Mis- 
sion, Fort Chipewyan, N.W. Canada. This 
admirable sewing party will continue its help 
to our Society during the coming winter. 


Third row : A. Langman, T. €. Reynolds. 


After a visit to Alexandria, Colporteur 
Stefanos Maqãr set out at the beginning of 
August for his post at Khartum. His journey 
south would occupy several weeks, as it was 
arranged that, beginning at Wady Halfa, he 
should break his journey to scll the Scrip- 
tures in each of the principal towns—Abu 
Hamed, Atbara, Berber, El-Damer, Shendy, 
etc.—through which he would pass, thus 
arriving at the capital of the Sudan about 
the end of September. 


o 8 o 


The Rev. S. A. d'Avray, the newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Mauritius Auxi- 
liary, writes gratefully acknowledging the 
Society's renewed annual grant of 4125 for 
the current year, as well as a consignment 
consisting of 244 Bibles and Testaments, 
1,960 Gospels, and 335 Scripture Portions, in 
nine languages, to the total value of £55. 


BB» 


By the kindness of Mrs. Millar, of Leigh 
House, Leigh-on-Sea, a meeting was held 
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Here and There 


on Sept. IIth in her beautiful grounds 
overlooking the sea, when she welcomed 
more than 100 of her friends to hear a little 
of the story of the Society's work. The 
meeting was presided over by the Rev. Hugh 
Horsley, vicar of Eastwood, supported by 
the Rev. T. F. Minchin, President of the 
Auxiliary, the Rev. D. Adamson, Rector of 
Hadleigh, the Rev. T. L. Climer, the Rev. G. 
A. Shaw, andothers. The Rev. Dr. Bradney 
Dunne was the deputation. The audience 
was most representative, and the collection 
amountcd to £8 2s. 


After a furlough in England necessi- 
tated by his serious illness in the earlier part 
of the year, Mr. William Summers, our Agent 
for Spain and North Africa, has returned to 
his post at Madrid. 


An unusually interesting reception was 
held at the Bible House on Oct. Ist, when 
more than 100 members of the Atlantic Union 
attended. The guests were introduced by 
Mr. T. D. Hawkin, Hon. Secretary of the 
Union, and were welcomed by Sir Andrew 
Wingate and Lady Wingate on behalf of the 
Committee. Among those present were 
Lady Jackson, Sir W. and Lady Arbuckle, 
Colonel and Mrs. Sedgwick, Colonel and Mrs. 
Wood, Dr. and Mrs. Ginsburg, the Hon. J. W. 
and Mrs. Taverner, the Hon. W. R. and 
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Mrs. Clough (United States), the Hon. E. M. 
Clark (Australia), Mr. and Mrs. Rose (West 
Australia), Mrs. Worthington (United States), 
the Rev. Dr. Macdonald (Melbourne), Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstrong (Montreal), Dr. R. W. 
Baron (New Zealand), and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Turner. After inspecting the Bible 
House, the guests gathered in the Committee 
Room, where Sir Andrew Wingate presided 
and short addresses were also given by 
Canon Todd, the Rev. F. G. Evans, and the 
Rev. J. H. Ritson. 


o Bi» 


On Sept. I9gth, the closing day of the 
United Methodist Church Conference in 
London, nearly a hundred of its members 
accepted the Committee's invitation to a 
reception at the Bible House, where they 
inspected the Library and Warehouse, and 
showed keen interest in the Society's methods 
and management. 


We have received from Ashburton, N.Z,, 
acopy of The Ashburton Mai for Aug. 22nd, 
which centains a long three-column advertisc- 
ment, inserted at the cost of a private 
friend, announcing two forthcoming lec- 
tures by the Rev. F. H. Spencer in con- 
nection with the Ashburton Auxiliary, and 
giving a number of admirably selected facts, 
testimonies, and quotations, bearing on the 
Bible Society and the Book which it exists 
to spread abroad. 
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Photo lent by the Director-General of the Survey 
Department, Egyptian Government. 


Personalia 


We warmly congratulate Mr. W. H, 
Kitton, of East Rudham, Norfolk, who has 
entered on his Jubilee year as Secretary of 
the Local Branch of the Bible Society. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate our debt 
to this veteran friend—who is now in the 
ninetieth year of his age—and to his family 
circle. In the formation of this Branch 
Mr. Kitton's sister (who has recently been 
called away) was the moving spirit, and 
visited in its interests every house in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Kitton and his devoted 
wife (now also beyond the veil) made the 
Socicty and its varied claims their special 
charge, and ycar after year their hospitable 
home has welcomed our deputations. The 
Parent Society's Committee marked their 
high appreciation of Mr. Kitton's services 
by presenting him some timc ago with a 
suitably inscribed Bible in token of their 
gratitude and estcem. His zeal for the 
Society burns as brightly as ever. At the 
last annual meeting at Rudham he wished 
to retire from office ; but the audience stoutly 
refused to accept his resignation, and un- 
animously begged him to remain Secretary 
and Treasurer as long as life should last. 
May God grant our aged helper deepening 
pcace and increasing light until the shadows 
for ever flee away. 


Ss 8 8 

We learn, with sincere regret, that Mr. 
Joseph Mitchell, who has given such loyal 
service as Hon. Secretary of the Ballarat 
Auxiliary since 1892, has been compelled by 
severe and continued ill-health to resign his 
post, in which he is succeeded by Mr. Frank 
Menzies. 


8 8 8 

From Herrnhut wc learn that the vencr- 
able and honoured Moravian missionary, 
the Rev. August Wilhelm Heyde, has passed 
to his rest and reward. As far back as 1853 
he went out to the Himalayas, and in 1885 
settlecd pcrmancntly at Kyelang, where he 
became known and revered over a very wide 
region as the “ Kyelang padre sahib,” re- 
maining at his post in the mission field for 
half a century without a single visit to 
Europe. Mr. Heyde took an important part 
in the revisions of the Tibetan New Testa- 
ment in 1883-4 and in 1899-1903. Sincehe 
retired to Germany, Mr. Heyde has carried 
the Pentateuch in Tibetan through the press. 
It was touching to see the octogenarian 
poring over proof-sheets with cyesight so 
failing that at times he had to add a magni- 





MR. W. H. KITTON, 
As photographed in 1887. 


fying-glass to two pairs of spectacles. But 
his devotion carried him onward until he had 
the delight of seeing the Pentateuch com- 
plete. At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged in reading the proofs of a reprint of the 
New Testament in a smaller -sized type than 
any hitherto employed for printing Tibetan 
Scriptures. 


The Rev. W. Keech, who has been spend- 
ing this last summer on furlough in England, 
has sailed to resume his work as the Society's 
Sub-agent in Central America. Mr. Kceech 
is transferring his head-quarters from San 
Salvador to Guatemala city, where he will 
be in touch with both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coast-lines. 


o 8 BB 


We record, with deep regret, the sudden 
death at Bristol, on Scpt. rIth, of Mr. Edward 
Francis Beesly, who for the last twenty- 
one years has acted as the local repre- 
sentative of thc B.F.B.S. and the R.T.S. at 
their joint depôt in Park Street. The first 
portion of the funeral scrvice took place at 
the Victoria Wesleyan Chapel, where Mr. 
Beesly was one of the oldest members, and 
where, on thc previous Sunday, he had been 
fulfilling his duties as a Wesleyan society 
steward. À large number of friends gathered 
to pay their tribute of respect and regard to 
this devout and carnest servant of Christ, 
the Bible Society being represented by many 
of its local supporters, including Mr. Joseph 
Storrs Fry, one of the Presidents of the 
Bristol Auxiliary. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Et., London, E.C. 'Telegrams, “' Testaments, London,” 
Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, London, E.€. 
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bendary Webb-Peploe, and the Rev. Dr. Meharry, 
Ex-Moderator of the English Presbyterian Synod. 
After a hymn, the chairman read the following 
letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 

“ | cannot allow a meeting such as that of to- 
night to take place in the Albert Hall in connexion 
with the awakening of a new life in China without 
expressing my own heartiest good wishes for a high 
and fruitful outcome. Itisnot, Isuppose, possible 
to exaggerate the importance of the new develop- 
ments in Chinese educational aspirations, and it 
behoves us all, at such a time, to unite in prayer to 
the Lord of all power and might, the Author and 
Giver of all good things, that He will so guide and 
govern our endeavours as to enable us to use aright 
so vast an opportunity of giving effectual aid. We 
cannot tell how long amid the changes and chances 
of human affairs the present opportunity and the 
present welcome willbe ours. God give us grace, as 
a Christian people, to find a wise and helpful mode 


UNITED Missionary Meeting, concerned with the needs of one 
country and:concentrated upon one aspect of Christian service 

in that country—English Christians had never held such a 
meeting on such a scale before Oct. 31st. But that night saw the 
Albert Hall crowded tier above tier, until people were standing along 
the top gallery. So eager was the demand for tickets that the vast 
Hall might have been filled twice over. We met under the joint 
auspices of thirteen different Missionary Societies, all engaged in the 
evangelization of China. The occasion was to celebrate the Centenary 
of Protestant Missions in that far Eastern land, where Robert Morrison 
first landed at Canton on Sept. 7th, 1807. And the special object 
of the meeting was to arouse British Christians to realize the wonder- 
ful opportunities which are now presented for all forms of Christian 
work, and pre-eminently for spreading Christian education, in China. 
The Marquis of Northampton, who presided, had round him on the 
platform representative leaders from nearly every communion of 
English Christians, and the whole gathering was instinct with catholic 
sympathy as well as missionary 
enthusiasm. The proceedings 
were opened by the reading of 
Matt. xxv. 14-46 by Mr. Albert 
Head, treasurer of the C.I.M,, 
and by prayers offered by the 
Rev. J. S. Simon, President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, Pre- 





of sharing with these countless thousands of our | 5 em a 
fellow-men the inestimable privilege with which [2725520005 RE tea 
He has, in the progress of the world, endowed the [se so 
English-speaking race.” Sr E ie Es 
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The China Centenary Meeting 


Lord Northampton, whose clear, ringing 
tones reached all parts of the Hall, then 
gave a brief outline of the cfforts and 
achievements of Protestant Missions in 
China during the last hundred years, and 
declared that to-day China was no longer 
asleep; her millions were stretching out 
their hands for knowledge. It was a 
golden opportunity for missionary work. 

Bishop Ingham, who is one of the 
secretaries of the C.M.S., read letters of 
sympathy from the Bishop of London 
and the National Bible Society of Scotland. 
The Bishop wrote: “That a spirit of 
brotherly love may be shed abroad upon 
Christians of all denominations, and that 
they may learn to work together for the 
spread of Christ's kingdom is my earnest 
desire and prayer, and I hope that the 
meeting on Thursday will be a great help 
towards this end, both at home and in 
China.” 

Sir Ernest Satow, formerly British 
Minister at Peking, and one of the British 
delegates at the Hague Convention, had 
been announced to speak. He sent in- 
stead a long and weighty letter which was 
listened to with the closest attention. 
After expressing his own complete accord 
with the conclusion set forth in Lord 
William Cecil's recent letters to the Times, 
Sir Ernest Satow dealt with various 
practical problems of missionary work in 
China. We quote his final paragraphs. 

“Of the good works wrought by the 
missionaries in China apart from Christian- 
izing the people, such as the establishment 
of hospitals and schools and the diffusion 
of knowledge among all classes, what need 
is there to speak ? These things are known 
to every foreign resident in China. I do 
not share the opinion of those who think 
that our missionaries require to be shown 
how to carry on their work. It seems 
obvious that those who have spent the 
greater part of their lives among the 
Chinese people understand better how to 
approach them than those of us who have 
never set foot in the country. What is 
wanted is more workers and more money 
for their support. That is the main thing 
needful. 

“Lastly the spirit of unity which ani- 
mates the different missionary bodies 
in China, as was manifested at the Con- 
ference held last summer at Shanghai, is 


of good augury for the future. In the Far 
East the Church of England and the Free 
Churches have agreed to sink their differ- 
ences in the presence of the common foe. 
Would that we at home could follow their 
example!” E 

These two closing sentences of Sir 
Ernest Satow's letter were greeted with 
immense cheering. Then the Rev. Dr. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, chairman-elect of the 
Congregational Union and secretary of 
the L.M.S.—the Society which sent out 
Robert Morrison—delivered a masterly 
and impressive address on “ Education in 
China.” He described the reversal in the 
attitude of the Chinese Government to- 
wards Western learning, and declared that 
there had been no more remarkable re- 
volution in the history of the world. This 
astounding change which had come over 
China was not due to any great change 
of feeling towards the Western nations. 
China to-day did not want our Christianity. 
She wanted to learn the secrets of applied 
science that had made the Western nations 
strong in the world. But what 1f, in 
giving her these secrets, we destroyed the 
ethic which had influenced China for 
3,000 years, and did not in its place give 
an ethic purer than that of Confucius ? 
If we gave China science without 
Christianity, then woe betide us! We 
should have raised up a dragon of porten- 
tous size and strength, a competitor with- 
out scruple or conscience. Therefore the 
responsibility of the Christian Churches at 
the present time was tremendous. 

During Dr. Thompson's speech—states- 
manlike and yet impassioned—we began 
to realize the hidden springs of this strange 
renaissance in China, “ We caught for a 
moment the powers at play,” for better 
or for worse, among her enormous popu- 
lation. And we felt what mighty issues 
hang on the, decision whether or not the 
new education shall be for China a school- 
master unto Christ. 

After this speech, it came as a relief 
to watch successive messages of sympathy 
which were next thrown on a lantern- 
screen behind the platform. Bishop Scott, 
of the S.P.G., Peking, sent “* hearty con- 
gratulations and prayers,” and Dr. J. C. 
Gibson, of the English Presbyterian 
Mission, Swatow, had telegraphed “* One 
Church for China. All China for Christ.” 
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In answer to a greeting from Toronto, a 
reply was sent back to a similar meeting 
held there the same night. The assembly 
also expressed its unanimous and enthusi- 
astic approval of a resolution, thrown on 
the screen, calling on the Christian nations 
to respond to the effort to stamp out the 
Opium Traffic. The meeting further en- 
dorsed a manifesto signed by leading 
representatives of all the Protestant 
missionary societies in China. 

After another hymn came the Rev. J. 
H. Ritson, Secretary of the Bible Society, 
to whose organizing skill and energy the 
success of the meeting was due in no small 
degree. Speaking on “The Bible in 
China ” in the light of his recent visit to 
the Far East, Mr. Ritson declared that 
China could not be evangelized by the 
foreign missionary. The work would have 
to be done through native Christians, and 
especially through Christian literature and 
the printed Gospel. We must make the 
Bible the book of the Chinese people and 
the Chinese the people of the Book. 

The Rev. Lord William Gascoyne Cecil, 
rector of Hatfield, spoke on “ The Philan- 
thropies of Missions in China,” and gave 


vivid pictures from his own experience 
of how the Gospel was first conveyed to 
Chinese minds as a religion of love, through 
Mission hospitals, schools for the blind 
and the deaf, and homes for the insane. 
The closing address was given by the Rev. 
Canon E. A. Stuart, of Canterbury, on 
“ Present Opportunities in China.” The 
collection for defraying expenses followed, 
and realized £250. 

The singing throughout was effectively 
led by a large voluntary choir, comprising 
contingents from many congregations in 
and near London, and conducted by Mr. 
Martin Klickmann. The huge audience 
took up the old familiar tunes which had 
been happily selected for classic hymns 
like “O God, our help in ages past,” 
“From all that dwell below the skies,” 
and “Crown Him with many crowns.” 
The service of praise reached its climax 
in Jackson's noble Te Deum. But more 
impressive even than those great waves of 
music was the deep, solemn murmur 
from thousands of voices in Junison 
repeating the Lords Prayer. Few who 
were present will lorget this memorable 
meeting. 
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A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTA IN S SOUTH AFRICA, 


Matters of Moment 


At their meeting on Oct. 2Ist, the 
Committee appointed Mr. C. E. G. Tisdall, 
now Agent for Persia, to be the Society's 
Agent for Malaysia, this latter post being 
vacant through the recent resignation of 
the Rev. P. G. Graham. Mr. Tisdall, 
who was born in New Zealand and edu- 
cated chiefly in Australia, went out in 1898 
to represent the Society in Persia, where 
he has since done earnest, patient, and 
effectual service in a most difficult and 
often thankless field. Mr. Tisdall will 
now make arrangements to leave Julfa, 
Ispahan, and take up his residence at 
Singapore. From that centre as his head- 
quarters, he will supervise the Society's 
operations among the great tropical islands 
of the Far East, including the Philippines, 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, as well as the 
Straits Settlements and the Malay Penin- 
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We are publishing this month a 
striking photograph of the terrible locust 
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plague which: visited the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony early in the year. 
The Bible Society has many warm friends 
among the Dutch farmers in these Colonies, 
and our readers will sympathize with them 
in the losses they suffered through the 
visitation. In many cases crops were 
completely destroyed, and for miles the 
grass which was to have provided food 
for the sheep and cattle during the winter 
was entirely consumed. This loss is all 
the more serious since it follows upon 
several lean years, during which farmers 
have had to contend with unusual 
difficulties. 
o 


When Mr. A. R. Stark, the Society's 
Agent for the Republics of the Andes, 
returned to England last summer for a 
well-earned furlough, Mr. J. S. Watson, 
an able and devoted evangelical worker 
at Lima, kindly undertook to act as 
locum tenens for the Society during Mr. 
Stark's absence. We much regret to learn 
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that the pressure of this responsibility, 
added to Mr. Watson's other duties, has 
seriously affected his health. It has 
therefore been arranged for Mr. Stark, 
with his wife and family, to leave Eng- 
land next January and return to Peru, 
although this will considerably curtail 
their holiday at home. 


o 


The Rev. Frank Uttley, our Agent for 
the South American Republics on the 
Atlaritic seaboard, sends an encouraging 
report of his recent extensive tour on the 
River Plate. In the Argentine, our Sub- 
agent, Mr. Torre, is doing excellent work 
at Buenos Ayres, and the circulation by 
our colporteurs still goes on increasing. 
Nearly all the railway companies grant 
tickets at half-price to the servants of the 
Bible Society. In Buenos Ayres itself, 
Mr. Uttley pleads earnestly for a central 
Bible depôt and shop to be secured. Al- 
though this will involve a considerable 
annual expenditure, our Committee have 
already sanctioned a provisional scheme 
whereby the Bible Society will be worthily 
represented in this great city of over a 
million inhabitants, which is second only 
to Paris as a centre of the Latin races. 

» 

In Paraguay, Snr. Ysseldyk, our col- 

porteur, has moved his headquarters to 


Asuncion, the capital. For the Chaco 
Indians our Society has undertaken to 
publish a Gospel, translated by Mr. Hunt, 
which is needed for the work of the 
S.A.M.S.; no other mission is evangelizing 
these Indians in Paraguay. The Guarani- 
speaking tribes of Paraguay are very 
numerous, and extend far into Brazil. 
For these our Society has already printed 
St. Matthew's Gospel in Guarani, and Dr. 
Lindsay hopes before long to have the 
other three Gospels ready for publication. 


In Uruguay, Bible work has hitherto 
been hampered by the very high customs 
duties levied on all imported books. Mr. 
Uttley interviewed some influential per- 
sons at Monte Video, who are endeavour- 
ing to obtain the Government's consent to 
exempt Bibles from these duties. There 
is already a law which allows objects con- 
nected with church services—including 
the images used in the Roman Church— 
to pass through the customs free, and Mr. 
Uttley confidently hopes to obtain a 
similar privilege for the Scriptures. 


e 
From Shanghai, the Rev. G. H. Bond- 
field reports an astonishing increase to 


our already great circulation in China. 
io last July and August, which are 











ONE OF THE GATES OF SEOUL. 


usually stack months, the 
Society's depôt at Shang- 
hai sent out 96,000 
volumes more than during 
the corresponding months 
of 1906. Our total issues 
from Shanghai for the first 
eight months of 1907 have 
beenover 943,000 volumes. 
We can sympathize with 
Mr. Bondfield when he 
adds: “ I do not know 
where we shall be 1f this 
demand continues. It 
upsets all calculations, 
makes estimates of little 
value, and brings grey 
hairs to the people re- 
sponsible.” 


2 s 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
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the well-known American missionary who 
has just published The Awakening of 
China, probably possesses a vaster ex- 
perience of China than any other foreigner 
living, not even excepting Sir Robert 
Hart. Dr. Martin, who was the doyen 
of missionaries at the Shanghai Confer- 
ence last spring, landed in China so 
far back as 1850. His latest book is 
written in a spint of splendid optimism, 
and deals on the whole with social, 
political, and educational reforms rather 
than with the definite problem of evan- 
gelization. Dr. Martin mentions the 
interesting experiment which has been 
made of writing Chinese in Roman char- 
acters. Our own Annual Reports have 
recorded year by year the growing popu- 
larity of Romanized editions of the Chinese 
Scriptures, especially in the “ colloquial ” 
versions. “This experiment,” says Dr. 
Martin, “ has proved successful beyond 
a doubt . . . nor is it too much to expect 
that in the lapse of ages the hieroglyphs of 
the learned language will for popular use 
be superseded by the Roman alphabet, or 
by a new alphabet recently invented and 
propagated by officials in Peking.” 


Bo 


Writing from Seoul on Sept. sth, 
Mr. H. Miller reports that though the 
capital is now tranquillized, three pro- 
vinces of Korea are still in a deplorable 
condition. The Japanese troops have 
taken drastic measures to suppress in- 
cipient insurrection in the country dis- 
tricts. Villages have been burnt, and 
many of their inhabitants killed. In 
these provinces colportage work 1s neces- 
sarily at a standstill, and Mr. Miller has 
had a good deal of concern as to the safety 
of some of our colporteurs. One col- 
porteur, in coming to Seoul, took a fort- 
night to accomplish a three days' journey. 
At one point he fell into the hands of 
Korean insurgents, but after a very tho- 
rough examination he was released, as 
the Scriptures he carried were held to 
prove that he was a Christian. At an- 
other place, he was arrested by the 
Japanese as a spy, and this time his bundle 
of books were of no avail, and he was 
bound and beaten until he became sense- 
less; he says that it was only by God's 


grace that he reached Seoul alive. Another 
Korean colporteur and his son have been 
shot. by the Japanese soldiers. 


a 


On the other hand, in Seoul itself, 
since the recent outbreak, great numbers 
of people are interesting themselves in 
Christianity. The Korean Daily News, 
the most popular daily paper in the 
country, recently published a leading 
article, urging the Koreans to throw away 
their foolish superstitions, educate them- 
selves, and “do the Jesus Church Doc- 
trine.” Since then, the churches in Seoul 
have been crowded, and at least two of 
them are unable to accommodate their con- 
gregations, even though they hold separate 
services for men and women at different 
hours. In other towns there appears to 
be intense religious interest. Mr. Miller 
ordered from native printers a fresh 
edition of 25,000 New Testaments to be 
delivered at Seoul in October. 

8 

- It is twenty-three years since the first 
Presbyterian missionary landed in Korea. 
On Sept. I7th the first ordination took 
place of Koreans as ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church. In Pyeng Yang, 
seven of the oldest and most devout 
Christians, after completing their studies, 
were duly set apart for their sacred office. 
At the close of the solemn ordination ser- 
vice, each of them was presented, on be- 
half of the Bible Societies, with a suitably 
bound copy of the Korean New Testament. 


s e 


In view of the deplorable inundations 
which have taken place in the south of 
France, our Committee promptly author- 
ized their Agent at Paris, Pastor Lortsch, 
to send two colporteurs into the desolated 
regions with authority to distribute copies 
of the Gospels or the New Testament free, 
among the sufferers in this calamity. 


Writing from Smyrna, the Rev. T. R. 
Hodgson, our Agent at Constantinople, 
gives some account of a tour which he has 
made among the islands of the Agean, 
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during which he presented copies of our 
Society's edition of Nestle's Greek Testa- 
ment to all the bishops and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the Greek Church in that 
archipelago. 


We cordially acknowledge a special 
gift of £50, collected by the Auxiliary at 
Gisborne, N.Z., and forwarded by its 
Secretary, Mr. J. Peckover, in response 
to the appeal of the Parent Committee for 
an increase in the Society's income. 
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A POST HOUSE IN THE ANDES. 


Common Prayer 


The Committee of the Congregational 
Union arranged this year for an official 
sermon on behalf of the Bible Society, as 
part of the programme of the autumn 
session of the Union at Blackpool. The 
Rev. Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson, Chair- 
man-elect of the Union for 1908, and the 
Foreign Secretary of the L.M.S., delivered 
a very able and warmly sympathetic dis- 
course at South Shore Congregational 
Church on Oct. Isth. We are deeply in- 
debted both to the preacher and to the 
Union officials. 
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Prayer is like opening a sluice between the great 
ocean and our little channels, when the sea gathers 
itself together and flows in at full tide. 


—A saying of Lord Tennyson. 


The following topics are suggested for this month: 


LET US PRAY— 


For a wider circulation and a deeper study of the Scriptures in Europe. 

That the Christian Church may have courage and wisdom to seize the wonderful 
opportunities now open for providing Christian education in China. 

For the successful completion of the revised Cree Bible during this winter, under 
the care of Archdeacon Mackay, and of the Eskimo New Testament by the 


Rev. E. J. Peck. 


For a blessing upon Mr. C. E. G. Tisdall, appointed Agent at Singapore ; 
W. Keech, returning to Guatemala ; 


the Rev. 
and the Rev. A. J. Marrs, the newly- 


appointed District Secretary in the North of England. 
For larger and more successful Bible meetings throughout this winter, and for 
greater enthusiasm 1n all the Society's Auxiliaries. 
A 


Friends in London are warmly invited to the Bible Society Monthly Prayer Meeting, which 
is held at the Bible House at 3.30 p.m. on the last Wednesday in each moath. 
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The Gospel for the Ba-lla 


An Interview with the Rev. E. W. Smith 


of the Primitive Methodist Mission, North-West Rhodesia 


It is over nine years since the Rev. E. W. Smith entered the African mission field. 
His first twelve months or so he spent in Basutoland with the French Protestant Mission, 
in order to learn the language and gain experience in missionary methods. He was 
attached to the Primitive Methodist Mission at Aliwal North, Cape Colony, on fhe 
bank of the Orange River, during the stormy season of the Boer war. After the war 
Mr. Smith went up into North-West Rhodesia, to his present station at Nanzela, which 
lies about two hundred miles directly north of the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River. 
This Mission at Nanzela is about ten years old, for the last five of which Mr. Smith 
has been working there. He has reduced the Ila language to writing, and made a 
version of St. Mark's Gospel, which the Bible Society has just printed. Mr. Smith is 
now on furlough in England, and the following interview with him took place at the 
Bible House. 


E OW many people will this new heads of their wives, and this they plait 

Gospel reach ? ” into the hair on the crown of their 

“The Ba-Ila themselves are own heads, using grass, etc. as well, 

not very numerous, but their language in until they build up a tapering cone some 

various dialects is current over a wide eighteen inches high. This practice, how- 

area, and we can reach 

at least 120,000 people 

by means of this new 
version.” 

“What are the 
characteristics of the 
Ba-lla ? ” 

“ Physically they 
are a fine race of men, 
equal to any tribe in 
South Africa—tall, stal- 
wart, and intelligent. 
The Ba-Ila are only one 
of many tribes who in- 
habit the vast region 
known as North-West 
Rhodesia. They have, 
however, distinct tribal 
marks, and do not in- 
termingle with their 
neighbours. The chief 
of these tribal marks 
are: (1) that they take 
out all their incisor 
teeth, and (11) that thev 
wear their hair built up 
into a tall kind of head- 
dress, shaped like a 
long cone. The men 
shave their own heads 
except on the crown. 
They also cut off all 


the hair from the THE POPULAR METHOD OF HAIR: DRESSING. 
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A GROUP OF HEATHEN BA-ILA, SHOWING Photo hy the Rev. 
E. W. Smith. 


The Gospel for the Ba-lIla 








A BA-ILA VILLAGE. 


ever, is going out of fashion, now that the 
country has become opened up to white 
men.” 

“ Can you tell us how you managed to 
reduce the Ila language to writing ? ” 

“When I went up to Nanzela five 
years ago, I had to start at the beginning. 
Literally, you have to begin with a single 
word, writing it down on paper. We 
began with one word, and we have now 
a vocabulary of about 6,000 words. It 
has been a very tedious business to collect 
all these names. I always went about 
with a notebook, and whether I was 
travelling or hunting I would stop to jot 
down any new word that struck me, and 
inquire about it afterwards. Itis difficult 
to get hold of the correct pronunciation 
of certain words, because 1f the natives 
hear me pronounce a word wrongly they 
will repeat it wrongly as well. This they 
do as a compliment, so as not to hurt my 
feelings by trying to correct me; but the 
result is that I fail to hear the right 
pronunciation. 

“The Ba-Ila have many traditions, and 
a great number of folk-tales, handed on 
from one generation to another. I took 
down about eighty of these stories, 
and then we analysed them, and found 
out the rules of grammar. When I 
gained some hold of the language, I began 
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by writing a book of Old Testament 
stories, then a kind of catechism, and then 
a primer, and now I have finished a version 
of St. Mark's Gospel.” 

“What is their language like ?” 

“The Ila language, which belongs to 
the Bantu family, is so rich and flexible 
that we have not had much difficulty in 
translating. It is troublesome to find 
just the right term, but I am generally 
sure that such a term exists. Often, of 
course, I have been puzzled over a word, 
and hunted for it for months without 
success. I remember one word I hunted 
for—the word “to trust.” I asked for 
it hundreds of times, but I could never get 
1t; until one day I was working in my 
house, and had chmbed up a very rickety 
old ladder, and as I stood there in an 
awkward position, reaching up with my 
hands above my head, I heard a boy say : 
“HM I were the missionary I would not 
trust that ladder. He will fall down and 
break his neck.” I was down the ladder 
with a rush to get that word “ trust ' from 
the boy at once; it was the very word 1 
wanted. Similarly, it took me months 
to discover the word “to save, and I 
found itat last in the same sort of acci- 
dental way. 

“When you have got one word in 
Ia you can quickly get the cognate word. 

* 


The Gospel for the Ba-lla 


A verb, for instance, 
will not only give you 
a noun, but an adjec- 
tive as well. Take, for 
example, the verb ku 
shoma, to trust; the 
noun is mushomi1, which 
means 'one who trusts,' 
and the adjective 1s 
shomeshi, which 
means ' trustworthy,' or 
* faithful.” ” 

“Do the Ba-Ila learn 
to read ? ” 

“Yes, we have 
schools at all our Mis- 
sion stations, and the 
younger generation can 
read very nicely. They 
will be able to read St. 
Mark's Gospel when 1t 
is printed. Of course, 
very few of the older 
folk know anything 
about reading, but the 
children take their 
books home, and their 
elders like to hear them 
read. It was very won- 
derful to the Ba-lla 
when they first heard 
any one read from a 
book. When I com- 
posed my primer I put into it several 
of their own folk-tales, in which animals 
talk and act like human beings. When 
the old men used to come and visit me, 
I set the children to read these stories 
to them, and they were immensely de- 
hghted.” 

“How many children have you in 
your school ? ” 

“ In one school we have about cighty, 
and in another under my charge we have 
about seventy. The people did not at 
first see any advantage in their children 
learning to read, but now they are be- 
ginning to appreciate its value. These 
school-children live at the Mission station, 
and every week or so their parents bring 
them food. Sometimes they will save 
part of their daily ration for several days, 
so that they may buy a new primer with 
1t. The children pay nothing for coming 
to school. They come and stay with us 
for several months, often, like weekly 


““SOLOMON,” AN 
ILA HOUSE-BOY, 





boarders, going home on 
Friday afternoon and 
returning on Sunday 
morning.” 

“What kind of 
money is current among 
them ? ” 

“At first we uscd 
calico and beads to 
barter with, and the 
pcople still barter 
among themselves, 
though English money 
is coming into use. 
When the copies of 
St. Mark reach Nanzela, 
they will all be sold, 
either for money or 
probably for corn. The 
people will bring baskets 
of corn for the books, 
and we shall put the 
corn into our stores, 
and use it for feeding 
our school-children and 
work-people.” 

“What do the Ba-Ila 
work at ? ” 

“They till their own 
fields and grow corn, 
and they are great 
fishers and huntsmen.” 

“ What sort of wild 
animals have you in the country ? ” 

“ Almost every kind—including lions 
and leopards. The Ba-lla are very plucky 
at fighting lions. Two men were travel- 
ling along a road when a lion sprang at 
their bullock; but these two men at- 
tacked the lion with their spears, and 
though he knocked one of the men down, 
the other stood his ground, and between 
them they killed it.” 

“What is their religion like ? ” 

“ They have an idea of a supreme God, 
but therr practical religion is the worship 
of their ancestors. The Old Testament 
stories appeal to them, as they are at home 
among the primitive, patriarchal customs 
there described. The older people are 
very difficult to reach. They come to 
our services, and give up many of their 
bad customs, but few of the seniors have 
made any confession of faith as yet. The 
results among the younger folk are much 
more encouraging. At my station we 
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recently baptized cleven converts, who 
had been kept on probation for as long 
as five or six years. We have a good 
many more on probation, but we exer- 
cise extreme care and caution in this 
matter.” 

“In translating the Gospel, did you 
obtain any native help ? ” 

“AN my translation has been very 
carefully read over with natives. My 
practice has been to study the Greek text, 
then put it into Ila, and then read it 
through and discuss it with my native 
helper, to see if we could find any better 
forms of expression. When he approved, 





» 


I read it over with others, and the whole 
thing has been revised over and over again. 
We have taken pains to make it as correct 
as possible.” 

“ Do the Ila take much interest in 
your translation-work ? ” 

“ My chief helper has been extremely 
interested. If he heard me pronounce a 
word wrongly he would correct me, and 
he would write out different fables and 
proverbs, etc., for my use. I gave him 
a notebook and told him to write down 
whatever he thought would be useful to 
me, and he often brings me notes which 
are of real value.” 


Ei Eos 


Traps for Translators 


IX. Doubts and Difficulties 


HE Old Testament translator has 
plenty of them, and it may safely 
be said that he is never fully satis- 

fied with his work. As he proceeds with 
his task he finds himself saying, Why is 
this Hebrew word used instead of the 
ordinary one ? or, why is it in the plural ? 
or, what did the sacred writer actually 
mean ? How shall I render the little 
Hebrew prepositions which have to do 
duty in so many ways ? or the tenses on 
which opinions differ so much? These 
puzzles are endless. I am translating 
Psalm cxlviii. and come across “ dragons ” 
(Revised Version) ; but what is a dragon ? 
Who ever saw one? Í turn to the margin 
and find “or sea-monsters,” from which 
I conclude that the word represents a 
marine animal; but the Revised Version 
offers me an alternative, viz. “ water- 
spouts.” But in Lamentations 1v. 3 this 
is translated “jackals,” and they are 
described as mammals, so that they 
might be whales, but hardly waterspouts. 
In Proverbs xxx. 31 I have to decide 
between a greyhound (text) and a war- 
horse (margin). In Isaiah xvi. 7 I waver 
between raisin-cakes and foundations ; in 
Isaiah xiii. 21 I have to form an idea of a 
satyr, and in chapter xi. 8 of a basilisk. 
What is called the “ shoulder ” of a ram 


By the Rev. Canon Girdlestone 


in Numbers vi. 19 is literally an arm. But 
in the zoth verse we have a “ thigh,” by 
which the Revisers evidently meant what 
householders call a leg. The Hebrew 
is different in these passages. In the 
margin the Revised Version offers “' shoul- 
der ” for the second word. 

Sometimes the difficulty lies in a slight 
variation of the text. In Isaiah xix. 18 
shall we read “ the city of destruction ” 
or “the city of the sun” ? Many con- 
siderations would incline us to the latter 
rendering. The two interpretations of 
Ariel (the lion of God and the altar of 
God) may perhaps come under this heading. 
See Isaiah xxix. 1, and compare Ezekiel 
xliti. 15. 

In Isaiah lii. 13 the old question still 
arises whether the verb means to prosper 
or to do wisely, and the Revisers have not 
ventured to decide. Another old difficulty 
still remains in Genesis iii. 15, where we 
have “ bruise” in the text and “lie in 
wait” in the margin. Perhaps St. Paul 
referred to the text in Romans xvi. 20. 
If so, we should have an additional 
authority for what seems the most natural 
rendering. 

Some idioms which are common in 
Hebrew have not found their way into 
English. Thus, the Hebrew phrase, 
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“What is there between me and thee ” 
may be represented as “ What have I to 
do with thee,” or as “º What hast thou to 
do with me.” A certain tree is called the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
(Genesis ij. 17), and the state of moral 
infancy thus described is reproduced in 
Deuteronomy i. 39 and Isaiah vii. 16, 
where we read of children who have no 
knowledge of good and evil. It is note- 
worthy in these passages that right and 
wrong are not definitely referred to. The 
partaking of the tree would give them 
experience of a kind which otherwise they 
would not attain. '“* Guilty of death ” 
seems a strange phrase to an Englishman. 
We can understand “ guilty of murder ” 
or “ doomed to die,” but we cannot 
translate the idiom exactly. David is 
called '“'a man after God's heart” (1 
Samuel xiii. 14), but it does not follow 
that he is perfect. The expression can 
be illustrated from the next chapter (xiv. 7), 
“ Behold, I am with thce according to thy 
heart.” The Hebrew phrase is identical. 
The expression “sons of oil” (Zechariah 
lv. 14) might be good in the margin, but 
hardly conveys an intelligible meaning. 
Perhaps the “ anointed ones ” (Authorised 
Version) were really means of supplying 
oil to others. There is a common way 
of expressing repeated action in Hebrew 
by the use of the word “to add”; but 
it needs care in translation. Thus, in 
" Genesis iv. 2 “ Eve added and bore Abel * 
is translated “* and again she bare Abel "— 
as if she had borne him before. We ought 
to use the word “ further ” in doubtful 
cases. Similarly we have in Isaiah vi. 13 
“ It shall again be eaten up.” This is an im- 
possibility. The margin gives us “ It shall 
return and shall be eaten up.” The word 
“times” in such expressions as “ three 
times” stands for different Hebrew 
expressions. In [Exodus xxiil. I4 we 
might render it “on three occasions,” 
and in the I7th verse, where a different 
word is used, we might say “at three 
periods.” In Leviticus xxvi. I8 the 
Revised Version says, “ I will chastise you 
seven times more for your sins.” There 
is no word for “ times” here. It would 
be better to follow the Hebrew: “I will 
further chastise you sevenfold.” In 
Daniel 1v. 23, 25, 32, We have reference to 
- “seven times” passing over Nebuchad- 
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nezzar. Here the Chaldean word for 
“ times ” signifies seasons or opportunities. 

I need hardly remind translators that 
“ unicorns ” had two horns apiece, that 
“ouches ” are usually settings, that “to 
pay” is always literally to weigh, that 
there is a special word for the purchase of 
corn, that coal is always charcoal, and 
consequently that ashes are not cinders 
but wood-ashes, that when “ the voice of 
the turtle is heard ” it is the turtle-dove 
which is referred to. Points of compass 
and also directions are rather perplexing. 
The Hebrews said “ from ” when we should 
sometimes say “ towards.” In Genesis 
xi. 1 the Revisers have put “ they jour- 
neyed east,” and in the margin “in the 
east,” but literally it is “ from the east.” 
In Genesis ii. 2 the garden is planted 
“eastward.” Here is the very same 
word. Did the Revisers change their 
mind between the second chapter and the 
eleventh ? After all, the Hebrew word is 
capable of another meaning. The Hebrew 
did not regard the points of the compass 
in the accurate way in which we do. They 
were neither mariners nor geographers, 
but they saw the sun rise and set, and 
they knew their right hand from their left, 
and light from darkness, and they took 
their directions accordingly. The conse- 
quence was that while they had only one 
word for “north” they had five for 
“south,” the same number for “ east,” 
and three for “ west.” Moreover, there 
was an intelligible reason for each of these 
fourteen words, which is more than we 
English can say for our four special 
terms. 

Words bearing on the condition of the 
departed and the inhabitants of the spirit 
world require much thought. In some 
passages it is not easy to know whether 
winds or spirits are referred to. The 
Revisers have been exceedingly chary in 
the use of a capital S in passages where 
many students would naturally expect it. 
See Numbers xxiv. 2, “ The spirit of God 
came upon him ” ; 1 Chronicles xxvili. 12, 
“The pattern of all that he had by the 
spint”; Isaiah xxxn. 15, “ Until the 
spirit be poured ”; xlii. 1, “ I have put 
my spirit upon him ”; Haggai ii. 5, “ My 
spirit abode among you”; Zechariah 
Iv. 6, “ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit”; Malachi ii. 15, “ The residue 
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of the spirit”; Joel ii. 28, “I will pour 
out my spirit”; but in Acts ii. 17, where 
the verse is quoted, “ I will pour forth of 
my Spirit.” Of course, no one is bound 
to follow the Revised Version in these 
passages, nor in passages about the 
“ branch ” (Isaiah iv. 2), or the “ rock ” 
(chapter xxvi. 4). The Hebrew word 
Sheol is now introduced into the text to 
stand for the place of departed spirits, 
but see Jonah ii. 2, “ Out of the belly of 
hell,” and the word “ shades ” finds its 
place for the Hebrew rephaim (Isaiah xxvi. 
I19—margin). The Greek word “ angel ” 
Is retained for the inhabitants of the spirit 
world who are agents of the Most High. 


Concluding Notes 


The Hebrew Bible is distinguished not 
only by its pictorial beauty, but by its 
strength. This quality it attains by 
virtue of the fact that it uses substantives 
where we use adjectives; hence such 
expressions as “ the Lord our righteous- 
ness,” “the Scripture of Truth,” “ the 
flame of a sword ” (Genesis iii. 24), “ work of 
labour ” (Lev. xxili. 72—margin). It marks 
emphasis in many ways. First, by in- 
serting a personal pronoun, e.g. Hosea ii. 8, 
which the Revised Version might well 
have rendered, “ She knew not that it 
was I that gave her the corn,” etc. 
Secondly, by repetitions such as “ peace, 
peace,” for perfect peace, and “ grace, 
grace,” for perfect grace; or by the three- 
fold “* earth, earth, earth ” (Jeremiah xxii. 
29), and “ I will overturn, overturn, over- 
turn ” (Ezekiel xxi. 27). This emphasis 
takes another form when two parts of the 
same verb are used to enforce it, e.g. 
Genesis ii. 16, 17, “ Thou mayest freely 
eat” . .. “Thou shalt surely die”; 
Exodus xv. 26, “ If thou wilt diligently 
hearken ” ; xxii. 23, “ If thou afflict them 
in any wise.” These “ Hebraisms ” have 
occasionally found their way into the New 
Testament, e.g. in Luke xxii. 15, “ With 
desire I have desired.” I do not wish to 
criticise these renderings, but rather to 
point out the special force of the Hebrew 
behind them. There is sometimes em- 
phasis on the little word “ man.” In Old 
English the expression “no man” was 
used for “ no one,” but in Hebrew there 
is greater accuracy. In Exodus xxxiii. 20, 
the Authorised Version reads “ There shall 


no man see me, and live,” but the Revised 
Version reads, “ Man shall not see me and 
live.” Here the Hebrew is “ the adam,” 
t.e. a partaker of human nature. The 
definite article in such a passage points 
to a member of a certain class. Compare 
Isaiah vii. 14, which the Revised Version 
rightly translated “a virgin,” and where 
the marginal note (or, the) is no more 
necessary than in Leviticus xxi. 3, where 
we have “a virgin” in the text and no 
note in the margin. This I refer to as 
a grammatical point quite apart from 
any question as to the two words which 
may be rightly translated “ virgin.” Ini 
Timothy vi. 16 we read “ Whom no man 
hath sten, nor can see.” Here again the 
“man” is emphatic, and the Revised 
Version might have rendered more in 
accordance with the Greek, which is liter- 
ally “ no one of men.” Perhaps St. Paul 
had the verse in Exodus in his mind. In 
the next chapter (Exodus xxxiv. 3) we 
read “ No man shall come up with thee.” 
Here it would have been better to say 
“ Not a person ”—a different word being 
used for “man”--one which seems to 
mark personality rather than human 
nature, and which is consistently used of 
angels and heavenly beings to whom the 
other word would be wholly inapplicable. 
Where a man is in contrast with woman— 
a male with a female—a third word Is 
used, as in the notable passage Jeremiah 
Xxxxi. 22, which is literally a female shall 
encompass a male. It is curious that the 
Revised Version has passed thisover. The 
Revisers have attempted some feminine 
titles here and there in rather a tenta- 
tive way. Thus we have an Aramitess 
(1 Chronicles vii. 14), and in one passage 
actually an Israelitess, though elsewhere 
they are content with an Israehitish 
woman. 

Prepositions are not so definitely ren- 
dered in the Authorised Version and 
Revised Version as they might be. In 
2 Samuel xvili. 33 David wishes he might 
have died “for Absalom.” But in what 
sense? Not in behalf of him, but instead 
of him. In Amos viii. 2 we read “ I will 
not pass by them any more,” but should 
we not render “ I will not pass through 
them”? see chapter v. 17. Again, in 
Jonah ii. g we are told that “ Salvation is 
of the Lord.” The English of often 
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stands for from, but here it stands for to. 
The formula is taken from Psalm im. 8, 
where the Revisers have rightly rendered 
it “ Salvation belongeth unto the Lord.” 
I cannot account for the changed render- 
ing. Only one more preposition must be 
noticed. In Jeremiah iii. 18 we read 
“ The house of Judah shall walk with the 
house of Israel,” and the Authorised 
Version and the Revised Version add in 
the margin “or, to.” The passage is 
supposed to have a bearing on a question 
which I do not care to refer to now, but it 
is desirable to know if possible what the 
prophet meant. The best passage to 
ilustrate the expression seems to be 
Exodus xxxv. 22, where we read, “ They 
came, both men and women.” Guided 
by this passage we might render our 
verse “ They shall walk, both the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah.” 

I am nearing the completion of my 
last “ Traps for Translators.” I wonder 
whether any translators or would-be 
translators have read them. If not, 
perhaps some Bible Society people may 
at least be led by them to appreciate the 
difficulty of the work and the “* prayer 
and pains” called forth by it. I close 
by referring to a few passages which 
require special care either from their 
intrinsic importance or from the fact that 
they are made use of in the New 
Testament. 

The first chapter in the Bible is a 
multum in parvo. Every word in it has 
to be carefully weighed. Thus, do the 
nature and order of the words in the 
second verse call us to render “ and the 
earth was,” etc., or “now the earth had 
become,” etc.? Again, in the Iróth verse 
shall we say “ God made the two great 
light-bearers,” or “' God set (or appointed) 
the two great light-bearers ” ? In Psalm 
civ. 19, where the same verb is used, and 
where we certainly have a reminiscence, 
the Authorised Version and the Revised 


Version read, “ He appointed the moon 
for seasons,” etc. Again, in the 28th verse 
ought we to say “replenish” (te. fili 
again)? I remember having a question 
on this verse put to me forty years ago. 
The writer said that if “ replenish ” was 
the true version it implied that there had 
been a previous desolation. 

The 49th of Genesis will test a trans- 
lator's powers, so will the s3rd of Isaiah, 
so will some of the later chapters in Daniel, 
so will the book of Job. With regard to 
passages quoted in the New Testament, 
1t is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Hebrew as it stands sometimes 
conveys a different meaning from that 
supplied by the Christian Scriptures. But 
had the first Christians always exactly 
the same text as we have? Sometimes 
a very slight change in the spelling, or 
even in the vowel points, will account for 
such changes as we have in Hebrews xi. 21 
compared with Genesis xlvii. 31. The 
best rule for a translator seems to be that 
he should get as near the New Testament 
view of each passage as his grammar, 
dictionary, and ancient versions will 
allow. I once examined all the six hun- 
dred passages which are quoted from the 
Old Testament in the New, and I came to 
the conclusion that the value of the cita- 
tions did not wholly depend on the actual 
words, but on “the inner unity of truth 
which lies beneath the surface. This the 
reverent student will detect in spite of 
variations in rendering. Still, let us aim 
at approximation wherever it can be 
obtained, e.g. in Psalms viii. 5, XVI. IO, 
Hosea xiii. 14, Habakkuk ii. 3, 4. 

I must now bid farewell to the reader, 
whose patience I must have sorely tried, 
and I will only add my conviction that 
the Hebrew Old Testament is a perfect 
mine of wealth, and that we have by no 
means exhausted it. Let us dig into it 
reverently, prayerfully, perseveringly, and 
in the light of Christ. 


DURING THE MONTH OF (OCTOBER THE CASH RECEIPTS AT THE BIBLE HOUSE 
AMOUNTED TO f1G,072, WHILE THE CASH PAYMENTS AMOUNTED TO (12,593. THE 
CORRESPONDING FIGURES FOR THE SAME MONTH IN IGO6 WERE (10,887 AND (13,251. 

THE CASH RECEIPTS AT THE BiBLE HOUSE FROM ÁPRIL IST TO (OCT. 3IST 
AMOUNTED TO £81,001I, AND THE CASH PAYMENTS TO £05,522-—1.€., (13,831 IN EXCESS 
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Across the Andes 
to Bolivia 


HE success which has attended the 
work of the Bible Society in South 
America during the opening years 

of this century affords ample ground for 
thanksgiving to God. Last year, every 
Republic in South America was entered 
and canvassed by “the man with the 
Book.” As regards direct colportage 
work over extensive areas, the circulation 
of the Scriptures was never larger. The 
vast field of South America has been 
measurably  occu- 
pled by our col- 
porteurs, and many 
notable results from 
the most distant 
nooks and corners 
are being chroni- 
cled. Among the 
forces making for 
righteousness, col. 
portage takes a high 
place. The writer 
has himself 
travelled with our 
South American 
Bible-sellers along 


QUECHUA INDIAN CARRIERS. 


By A. R. Stark 


The Bible Society's Agent in Peru 


great rivers between forest-clad banks, 
across dreary pampas and lonely moun- 
tain elevations, and has seen these 
colporteurs at work in distant hamlets 
and villages among the Andes. 

To-day we propose visiting some places 
on the Pacific Coast where, aided by 
splendid concessions from the railway 
companies, the Scriptures are being cir- 
culated in great numbers. For example, 
our Iquique colporteur travelled the 






















OUR COLPORTEUR AT WORK 
AMONG INDIANS AND CHOLOS. 


whole length of the Iquique 
pampas and sold over 6,000 
books last year; on the Anto- 
fagasta and Bolivia Railway, 
Ramon Villapuerte visited the 
whole extent of the railway and 
sold another 6,000 books. 


At Antofagasta 

Here is Antofagasta, the port 
of the Atacama Desert, the open 
door from the Pacific to Bolivia, 
and one of the busiest spots on 
the whole continent at present. 
Valuable exports, such as copper 
and tin, silver and gold, nitrate 
and borax, are being shipped in 
great quantities from this busy 
centre. The congested condition 
of the traffic is overwhelming. 
Ships lie in the bay for months, 
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waiting to be discharged ; imports and 
exports are piled up a storey high 
along its wharves and streets. From 
every part of South America there comes 
a continual influx of men all the year 
round: miners going to the silver and 
copper mines high on the Andes, 
labourers making their way across the 
nitrate pampa, or to the borax lakes of 
Ascotan, engine-drivers from Aberdeen, 
railroad-clerks once employed by the 
London and North Western—have all 
been flowing into this commercial whirl- 
pool at Antofagasta. 

This only illustrates the import- 
ant part which railways are playing 
in opening up the inexhaustible resources 
of this continent ; and it is interesting 
to note that the bulk of the capital 
invested in South American railways is 
British. The Antofagasta and Bolivia 
Railway, which is doing so much to 
develop the Chilian nitrate pampas of 
Atacama and the borax lakes, is also 





AT THE HIGHEST POINT OF THE RAILWAY 
NEAR THE BOLIVIAN FRONTIER. 


bringing inland Bolivia into touch with 
the outside world. On its goo kilomêtres 
of trunk railway between Antofagasta and 
Oruro, and its hundreds of kilometres of 
branch lines across the pampas, it em- 
ploys nearly 5,000 men. The Bible 
Society has endcavoured to provide these 
men with the uplifting influence of the 
Bible. To kecp pace with the rapid 
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TWO QUECHUA 
INDIANS AND A CHOLO, 


development im 
the Antofagasta 
district, three of 
our colporteurs 
have been at 
work this year. 
Through the 
generosity of this 
Railway Com- 
pany, these col. 
porteurs carry 
their Gospel seed- 
bag over the 
whole extent of 
its railways from 
January to De- 
cember, free of 
charge. The Com- 
pany adds to this 
handsome donation, a subscription of 
200 fesos, towards the expenses of our 
work. 

Antofagasta may be nominally Roman 
Catholic, but the vast majority of the 
men in this district bear no real allegiance 
to religion; on the contrary, they are 
tremendously and unreasonably opposed to 
the priests. This condition of things Is not 
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merely con- 
fined to the 
unedu- 
cated class, 
who have 
been neg- 
lected and 
n a less 
enlight- 
ened day 
were the 
prey of su- 
perstition. 
It prevails 
among the 
better in- 
formed and 
educated 
classes of 
the com- 
munity. 


“A Plague of Bibles” 

For nearly two years, Ramon Villa- 
puerte, a colporteur who speaks Spanish 
and Quechua, has been steadily at work 
over this extensive region, assisted this 
year by two men whom he himself has 
influenced. They visit the market-place, 
the wharves, the plaza, and have permission 
to sell on the railway-platform. One morn- 
ing on that station-platform I saw them 
clear out their whole stock of books among 
the passengers who were going far into 
the interior. One indignant passenger, 
as he saw people purchasing Bibles, ex- 
claimed '* Que plaga de Biblias en Anto- 
fagasta!”” We rejoice indeed that there 
should be a plague of Bibles in this needy 
district. 


On the Bolivian Andes 


Itis a far cry from Antofagasta on 
the Pacific Coast to Oruro on the wind- 
swept Bolivian Suna, 13,000 feet above 
the sea. The 24 feet narrow-gauge road 
is 900 Rilomêtres long. After crossing 
the barren wastes along the coast, our 
ascent is rapid. The railway runs along 
rocky ledges. across deep gorges, and 
beside forbidding chasms, up and up 
to greater heights, past snow-capped 
mountains and smoking volcanoes, with 
majestic heights to the right and left and 
in front of us, of every shape and hue. 
There is hardly a tree on the whole journey, 
and where a little vegetation appears, 
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it is stunt- 
ed and 
co lourless. 
But one of 
the most 
striking 
features on 
this weird 
track Is the 
wealth of 
colour on 
the barren 
rocky 
ledges. At 
these ele- 
vations, 
there is a 
glow and 
transpar- 
ency in 
the atmo- 
sphere not seen on a lower plane, 
and under this peculiar atmospheric 
influence rocks and mountains seem to 
collect and reflect the rays of brilliant 
sunlight. 

Yonder on the horizon lie scattered 
Indian huts. Here and there are tiny 
toy-like chapels and graveyards. Sign- 
posts mark the Bolivian frontier. Quechua 
Indians, selling coarse bread and burnt 
corn, greet us at the Bolivian stations 
with their heavy countenances and strong 
guttural accent. Near us are the ex- 
tensive white borax lakes, glittering in 
the brilliant sunshine, and there is the 
“ Magnetic Rock.” The railway skirts 
the base of San Pedro and San Pablo— 
both active volcanoes which have been 
smoking for ages. Here and there appear 
traces of the old Huanchaco and 'Cobija 
caravan track, across which brave Allen 
Gardiner threaded his way to Bolivia 
sixty years ago. 

At Calama we spend three days. It 
is a small town with a few miles of arable 
land where alfalfa—lucerne—is grown, 
and forms an oasis in this wilderness of 
desert and mountain. The place partly 
owes Its existence to the railway shops 
and some copper mines in the district. 
Among its inhabitants are some Quechuas, 
several peddling Turks, and a small 
British colony. Into these barren wastes 
the Gospel has penetrated. We search 
out the little meeting-house, and find 
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a few men, women and children opening 
their service with Wesley's hymn, “ Come, 
Holy Sfárit," im Spanish. It touches my 
heart, as I address this small congre- 
gation, to think that several of their 
lives have been changed and renewed by 
the living Word of God. 

From Calama we continue our moun- 
tain journey in company with a colporteur 
and a few native Christians going to 
Uyuni. At the different stations a few 
Gospels and Testaments are sold to those 
on the platform. We climb summit after 
summit and reach our greatest elevation, 
to the joy of most passengers, about 
1 pm. Itis nineo'clock that night, after 
a long, wearisome train journey of fifteen 
hours, before we arrive at the cold, bleak 
town of Uyuni, concluding that mountain 
sickness is worse than mal de mer. 

Next morning at 6.30 we are again 
in the train on the way to Oruro. Moun- 
tain elevations, desert landscape, scattered 
huts, groups of llamas, wayside stations 
and unwashed Bolivian peasants, break 
the monotuny of the ride. The Potosi 
trail and the great mule fair, at which 





AN INDJAN BULLOCK-CART 
CROSSING THE ANDES INTO BOLIVIA. 
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arrieros gather from hundreds of miles 
around, are pointed out. From scattered 
mining camps, groups of miners, English, 
Scotch and Welsh, as well as Indians 
crowd into the train for Oruro, where 
by 7:p.m. we arrive at last. 

Scaling the mighty Andes our men have 
achieved a heroic task. They have carried 
their Gospel seed-bag to Quechua and 
Aymara Indians and Spanish-speaking 
folk. The march of civilization has left 
the Indians of the Andes centuries in 
the rear. Centuries ago they were a 
prosperous people, but under the baneful 
influence of their conguerors a moral 
and social blight has fallen upon them. 
Stolid and sturdy mountaineers, had 
they enjoyed a measure of a purer 
Christianity, with educational and in- 
dustrial advantages, they would have 
been among the finest specimens of South 
American manhood. To-day mountain 
life is rigorous and the struggle for 
existence keen, but with the uplifting 
influence of the Gospel of salvation, what 
need hinder them from rising and triumph- 
ing over their hardships ? 


Photo by N. Edicards. 





The Confucian Classics 
| By the Rev. G. Owen, of the L.M.S., Peking 


One of the revisers of the Mandarin Bible 


XI. Conclusion 


T is noteworthy that, except the Works 
of Mencius, none of the nine Con- 
fucian Classics bears the name of its 

author or compiler, and that the author- 
ship of most of them remains unknown. 
An unbroken tradition assigns the Spring 
and Autumn, or Annals, to Confucius, 
and the Constant Mean to his grandson. 
We know also that the Book of Rates is the 
product of several hands during the first 
and second centuries of our era. But who 
compiled the Book of Changes, the Book 
of History, the Book of Odes, the Great 
Learming, and the Discourses has never 
been determined. The compilation of the 
first three has been loosely attributed to 
Confucius, but on very insufficient grounds, 
or no grounds at all. Of the nine great 
classics, therefore, which have moulded 
the character and shaped the destiny of 
the Chinese people, five are by unknown 
hands. 

The text of some of the books is con- 
fessedly incomplete. All except the Book 
of Changes and the Works of Mencius 
were burned by order of the First Em- 
peror in 213 B.C., and parts of them were 
Wretrievably lost. Out of eighty-one 
documents which originally composed the 
Book of History only forty-nine were 
recovered. The old Record of Rites was 
so mutilated that it was abandoned 
altogether and another compiled. The 
Great Learning also is manifestly only a 
fragment. The manner, too, in which 
some of the books are said to have been 
recovered leaves grave doubts as to the 
genuineness of the text. A good deal of 
corruption, and possibly forgery also, were 
inevitable. A thorough sifting of the 
present text would leave many gaps in 1t. 
But of one thing we may be fairly sure, 
that the text of all the classical books Is 
the same now as it was in the second 
century of the Christian era. In the year 
175 A.D. the text of all the classics except 
Mencius was engraved on stone slabs, and 
the possibility of corruption since then 
has been very small. 

While these books embrace a consider- 


a) 
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able range of subjects, such as divination, 
history, poetry, philosophy, and religion, 
the prevailing note is always political. 
Even the songs are largely tinged with 
politics, and religion is mainly a State 
affair. The Confucian Classics are all 
political treatises. The dream of Chris- 
tianity is a Kingdom of Heaven on earth, 
and the dream of Confucianism a Perfect 
Chinese State. 

The predominant religious feature of 
the Confucian Classics is Nature-Worship. 
It was the duty of the sovereign at stated 
times to worship heaven and earth, the 
sun and moon, the rivers and mountains, 
the land and grain. He also worshipped 
the “ host of spirits,” celestial and terres- 
trial. There are many noble passages in 
some of the classics, notably in the Book 
of History and the Book of Odes, which, 
taken by themselves, would lead to the 
inference that the ancient Chinese were 
monotheists, worshippers of one God, 
whom they called the Supreme Ruler and 
Heaven. It was the duty of the sovereign 
as high-priest of the nation to worship 
this august Being on the “ round hillock,” 
on the morning of the winter solstice. 
But, from the very first record which we 
have of that great ceremony, the powers 
of Nature were associated with God and 
worshipped together with Him. The 
worship of God or Heaven—the terms are 
used interchangeably—was the preroga- 
tive of the emperor alone. The feudal 
princes worshipped the rivers and hills of 
their respective domains. What the com- 
mon people worshipped besides their 
ancestors is not stated. But we learn 
from the Odes that there was a god of 
horses worshipped by hunters, a god of 
husbandry worshipped by farmers, a god 
of roads worshipped by travellers, and a 
god of war worshipped by soldiers. Thus, 
along with traces of monotheism, there 
existed an imperial Nature-Worship and 
a popular polytheism. 

Belief in an over-ruling providence, a 
power not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness, pervades these classics like 
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an atmosphere. The supremacy of the 
moral law in human affairs is also a 
dominant note throughout. That law is 
universal and unerring. Men and nations 
reap just what they sow. Good fortune 
is only good conduct translated; mis- 
fortune is only mis-conduct in fruitage. 
“The mills of God grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding small” exactly expresses 
the teaching of these old books. 

The ethical teaching of the Confucian 
Classics is mainly an exposition of the 
Five Social Relationships and the Five 
Constant Virtues. The five relationships 
are sovereign and subject, father and son, 
husband and wife, elder and younger 
brother, friend and friend. The ex- 
position of the duties attached to these 
relationships is for the most part excellent ; 
but too much authority and too high a 
position are given to the sovereign. 
Extravagantly exalted titles such as 
Celestial King, Son of Heaven, Heaven's 
First-born, are bestowed upon him, and 
excessive homage is rendered to him. He 
is made a sort of god, and the inevitable 
result has been absolutism and tyranny. 
Too much power also is allowed to father, 
husband, and elder brother. The lower 1s 
crushed beneath the higher, and seniority 
is invested with tyrannical powers. 

The five constant virtues are bene- 
volence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, 
and fidelity, and the main defects in their 
exposition and application are the ex- 
cessive importance attached to ceremony 
and the too-great moral value attributed 
to enlightenment. On the whole the 
moral teaching of the classics is admirable. 
It insists on constant self-examination 
and watchfulness, on benevolence and 
justice, as the guiding principles of life, 
and on consideration for others as the 
habitual rule of conduct. The Golden 
Rule is enunciated four times in its 
negative form—' What ye would not 
that others should do unto you, do ye 
not unto them.” Itis to the purity and 
high moral tone of her classics, more than 
to anything else, that China owes her 
longevity and strength. Yet Confucian 
teaching falls short of the highest. When 
Confucius was asked how injury should 
be requited, he said, “ Recompense in- 
Jury with justice, and recompense kind- 
ness with kindness.” The duty of re- 


venge is also inculcated on the authority 
of the great Sage. The lex talionis is 
obligatory on every one. It is the duty 
of a man to seek out with sleepless vigi- 
lance, and to slay without pity, the mur- 
derer of his father or his brother, or his 
friend. 

These classics, along with much that 
is good, contain many puerile, false, and 
harmful things. Divination is the subject 
of the Book of Changes, and is taught more 
or less fully in the Book of History and the 
Book of Rites. Each state had its official 
diviners, and fortune-telling has flourished 
in China all down through the centuries, 
and flourishes still. Every one consults 
the fortune-teller about everything im- 
portant, and has classical authority for 
doing so. 

Ancestral worship is an essential part 
of filial piety as taught in the Confucian 
Classics, and that worship consists largely 
of sacrifices. Confucius defined filial piety 
as “ serving one's parents properly while 
alive, burying them properly when dead, 
and sacrificing to them properly after- 
wards.” Probably such sacrifices are pri- 
marily expressions of filial regard, but 
they are more. The condition of the 
dead in the other world depends on the 
rites and sacrifices performed by their 
descendants in this. The prosperity of 
the living also depends on the protection 
and blessing of the dead. Ancestral 
worship, therefore, is at once an offering 
and a prayer. So necessary, indeed, is 
this worship to the welfare of the dead 
that Mencius said, “ Of the three unfilial 
things, not to have children is the worst,” 
for it left one's ancestors beggars. 

Polygamy is countenanced in the 
classics. Shun, one of the two ancient 
hero-kings belauded by Confucius and 
Mencius, married two sisters at the same 
time, and the queen of the great king 
Wen is praised in the Odes for her generous 
treatment of her husband's concubines. 
The harem is a recognized part of every 
princely and imperial household. The 
rich and powerful copied their chiefs, and 
so polygamy became the rule rather than 
the exception among the upper classes 
of China. The Confucian Classics, there- 
fore, must be held responsible for this 
great social and political evil, and for the 
misery of eunuchs, concubines, slave girls, 
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foot-binding, -and the degradation of 
women in general, which have grown out 
of 1t. 

With the spread of Christianity and 
the progress of modern knowledge, the 
Confucian Classics must gradually loss 
their authority in China, and cease to be 
the standards of politics, ethics, and re- 
ligion. For they contain much that is 
erroneous: much, too, that is pernicious. 
The social, political, and religious systems 
which they embody are out of harmony 
with modern ideas and modern needs. 
During many centuries they were the sole 
text-books in the primary and secondary 
schools of China, but a recent imperial 
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edict has displaced them from this proud 
pre-emin2nce, and they will never regain 
it. They will, however, long remain 
enshrouded in the affections of the Chinese 
people as precious relics of the past, and 
as embodiments of the high ideals and 
achievemants of th»ir race. The names 
of th>2 great sovereigns and sages which 
they enshrin:, and which are among the 
greatest in history, will continu2 to be 
houszhold words in the homes of China. 
And as Europ2an scholars still study the 
ancient classics of Greece and Rome, so, 
after centuries have rolled away, will 
Chinzse scholars still read and ponder 
these grand old classics of China. 


foi SB 


A Generous Appreciation 


RITING in the Bible Society Re- 
cord, Dr. John Fox, who is one 
of the Secretaries of the American 

Bible Society, has described his first 
impressions of India, and concludes the 
article with the following generous ap- 
preciation, which we cannot refrain from 
quoting : 

“ These impressions of the growth and 
power of Christian missions in a country 
still non-Christian, and in general intensely 
anti-Christian, were sharpened one morn- 
ing when a native face, with that charming 
smile which I have learned to think 
characteristic of India, appeared at the 
window of our railway carriage and in 
broken English besought us to buy some 
Tamil Gospels and other portions of the 
Bible. This was Chota hazr (the “ little 
breakfast * of India), which every one 
takes before the heavier breakfast, in a 
sense novel and refreshing. What would 
all this mission work amount to minus 
the Bible ? The early morning colporteur 
is a fair sample of what the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has done and is 
doing all over India. We met it first at 
Kandy, where the pastor of the Scotch 
Church (composed largely of the Eurasian 
people, but having a Scotch elder of the 
best type) gave the Bible work his super- 


vision and support, his elder helping him 
1n it. 

“From Ceylon to the Panjab the same 
impressions meet us wherever we go, of 
a well-planned and well-executed pro- 
gramme for the supply of the Scriptures 
to the missionaries and their churches, 
and through them as rapidly as possible 
to all readers. So far as figures can tell it, 
650,000 copies annually is the net result, 
but figures can only adumbrate the 
magnitude of the blessing brought to 
India by this mother of Bible societies, 
whose adequacy for the task divinely 
committed to her never seems better 
illustrated than in India. 

“ As the illiterate millions learn to 
read, and this we may be assured they 
will do in the not distant future, the 
resources of the Bible Society and its 
supporters may be more severely taxed. 
Our British and Foreign brethren are able 
to say that they have never refused a 
request from any mission. It is a noble 
record and will never, we hops, need to 
be changed. The tale of blessings brought 
by the British to India must include this 
as one of the chiefest. We may envy 
them, with innocuous envy, their splendid 
opportunity, and congratulate them that 
they use it so well.” 
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Writing from the 
Methodist Mission House, 
Bau, Fiji, the Rev W. 
Brown remits £143 Is5s., 
part proceeds of the sale 
of Scriptures supplied by 
our Society, on “mis- 
sionary terms,” to the 
W.M.S. in Fiji. In those 
prosperous islands, Mr. 
Brown can state that the 
people are quite able to 
pay for the Bible. It is 
very seldom that he has 
heard of any Fijian being 
unable to purchase a copy. 


o B&B 


Our magazine for June 
contained some account 
of the Society's unsuccess- 
ful attempt to despatch a 
free grant of Bibles to the 
island of Tristan da Cunha. That lonely 
outpost of the British Empire lies in mid- 
Atlantic, about half-way betwcen the Cape 
of Good Hope and South America. Its in- 
habitants number fewer than 100 all told. 
On Tristan da Cunha, there is no formal 
government and no crime, and all the people 
can read. A letter has just come to hand 
dated March 2oth, 1907, from Mr. A. Repello, 
the headman of the island, lamenting that 
he had not yet received the new grant of 
Bibles promised by our Society, and report- 
ing the arrival of a clergyman, the Rev. J. G. 
Barrow, and his wife, who propose to 
remain on the island for some time. Mr. 
Repello reports that the islanders are all in 
good health, and that the Bibles which our 
Society had previously granted were made 
good use of. There is no regular mail to 
Tristan da Cunha. The last free grant 
of Bibles made to the islanders has twice 
bcen returned to the Bible House from the 
General Post Office, in the second instance 
from St. Helena, owing to the failure of 
any means of transit. The Postmaster- 
General, however, undertakes to inform us 
as soon as ever it may be possible to forward 
parcels to this remote spot, and we trust 
therefore that before long Mr. Repello's 
letter will receive that practical reply which 
he and his fellow-islanders most desire. 


8 BB 


Under the auspices of our Newcastle 
Auxiliary, a thronged and enthusiastic 
meeting was held on Oct. 2zIst in the Con- 
naught Hall, to celebrate the centenary of 





A FIJIAN DWELLING. 


Dr. Robert Morrison's departure from New- 
castle as the first Protestant missionary to 
China. The Bishop of Newcastle, who 
presided, declared that he had been a life- 
long supporter of the Bible Society, and 
spoke of the wonderful results which had 
followed the going out of a Newcastle man 
to China. The Rev. J. Monro Gibson gave 
a powerful address on Dr. Morrison's life 
and personality, showing how, without the 
endowment of genius, his faith, diligence, 
and patience made him a great man. The 
Rev. J. H. Ritson, Secretary of the B.F.B.S., 
spoke on the Bible in China to-day, referring 
to his own recent visit to the Shanghai 
Conference. The Chinese were ready to be 
evangelized, and they could only be evan- 
gelized by the printed Gospel. The Rev. 
Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson's address on 
“One Hundred Years of Missionary Work 
in China” formed the climax of a mag- 
nificent meeting, at which there was no room 
for numbers who tried to gain admission. 
8 BB» 

The Committee have made a free grant 
of English School Bibles to the Rev. W. J. 
Buchanan of St. Helena, to be used by the 
Bible class which he carries on in this distant 
island. 

o 8 B 

The small Concert Hall at Blackheath 
was filled to overflowing on Oct. 2z4th, 
on the occasion of the annual meeting of 
the Blackheath and Lee Auxiliary. In a 
brief, but impressive speech from the chair, 
the Rev. Lord William Cecil, rector of 
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Hatfield, maintained, referring especially to 
China, that no nation, however far it might 
advance in science and culture, could ever 
rise to true prosperity and happiness, with- 
out the Bible and its spiritual teaching. 
The Society had for its sole object to supply 
the world with that Book which every 
nation needed, and it deserved the hcarty 
support of all Christians. The deputation, 
the Rev. J. H. Ritson, held the attention of 
the audience for nearly an hour, while in 
graphic style he illustrated the methods 
and the results of the Society's foreign 
work from what he had recently seen 
with his own eyes in China, Japan, and 
Korea. The collection was £16 3s., and not 
a few of those present afterwards came 
forward to ask for collecting-boxes and 
cards, or to give in their names as new 
subscribers. After this successful meeting 
the Blackheath Committee may take 
courage to engage the large hall next year. 


O & & 


Between the beginning of April and the 
middle of October this year, no fewer than 
112 different consignments of needlework, 
etc., have been received at the Bible House 
from ladies in various parts of the country. 
Thanks to these gifts, twenty-four different 
Sales of Work, held on behalf of the Society 
in London o1 the provinces, have bcen aided 
by means of parcels of goods. 


Between the beginning of April and the 
middle of October, £13 12s. 3d. has been 
realized for the Society by the sale of foreign 
stamps. The total amount received from 
this source since Aug. Ist, 1906, when our 
“ Stamp Corner *”' was started in the Glean- 
ings, has been £29 Is. 4d. This encouraging 
result, however, might easily be doubled or 
trebled if our friends at home and abroad 
would remember to save their rare foreign 
stamps for the Society, and send them to 
the Stamp Editor, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


o BB 

We gratefully acknowledge a remittance 
of £27 IIs. 2d., forwarded by Bishop Temple 
Hamlyn, of the C.M.S., and the Rev. J. 
Ellenberger, of the W.M.S., as the result 
of services and special meetings held at 
Sekondi and three other towns on the Gold 
Coast. Our zealous friends have also re- 
ceived promises from persons at cach of 
these four places to subscribe small sums 
each year in support of thc Society, and the 
promises amount altogether to just over 
£72. An Auxiliary is being organized at 
Sekondi, with Bishop Hamlyn as president, 
and the Rev. J. Ellenberger as secretary ; 
and a Branch of this Auxiliary is being 
organized at Takwa, a very important 
town in the centre of the mining district, 
with the Rev. J. Ellenberger as chairman, 
and the Rev. A. W. Stanhope as secretary, 
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Personalia 


At their meeting on Octcber zIst, the 
Committee took very cordial leave of the 
Rev. W. H. Norman, who-—as was noted in 
our June number—has done such valuable 
service since 1892 as one of the Society's 
District Secretaries, first in East Anglia, and 
latterly in West London. The District 
Secretaries and Assistant District Secretaries 
have asked Mr. Norman to accept from them 
a library bookcase as a token of their affection 
and esteem. All his colleagues at the Bible 
House sincerely regret parting with Mr. 
Norman, and unite in hearty good wishes to 
the new vicar of St. Barnabas, Cambridge. 


& BR» 


The Bishop of Chester has kindly pro- 
mised to preach for the Society on the 
morning of the Second Sunday in Advent, 
Dec. 8th, in the parish church in Wallasey ; 
and the Bishop of Hereford is giving similar 
help at Bromyard. 

BB» 


The Rev. A. A. Cooper, M.A., who was 
from 1902 until the spring of this year our 
Society's Agent at Alexandria, has accepted 
a unanimous call to become minister of the 
U.F. High Church, Inverness. This ranks 
among the largest United Free Church 
congregations in the north of Scotland, and 
during the last half-century has been identi- 
fied with the well-known names of Dr. Donald 
Fraser (afterwards of London), and Dr. Black. 
His many friends both at home and in Egypt 
will join in wishing Mr. Cooper abundant 
blessing in his new and important sphere of 
Christian service. 


» 8 bB 


We announce with regret the death at 
Calais, on Sept. 29th, of the Rev. Samuel 
Simpson, a retired Wesleyan minister. 
For many years past Mr. Simpson had 
taken a deep interest in the languages of 
West Africa, and had rendered much valu- 
able help in translating the Scnptures into 
Gu, the tongue of Dahomey. At the time 
of his death he was working on the revision 
of the Gu New Testament, and helping to 
see it through the press. Among his papers 
was found a draft translation of the whole 
of Isaiah, which will bc of great service as 
the basis for the final version of that book. 
He had also made considerable progress 
with a version of St. John in Mina, a lan- 
guage cognate to Gu; this also may be 
utilized in the future. Mr. Simpson's work 





THE REV. W. H. NORMAN, M.A. 


for our Society has been entirely honorary, 
and his help has always bcen given most 
ungrudgingly; these facts only intensify 
our regret that he has been called away. 


Bs 8 8» 

Up to the summer of 1906, Miss Florence 
Ellis had been for some years General Secre- 
tary of the Y.W.C.A. at Wakefield. She 
has since gone out to the East, to become 
General Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. at Singa- 
pore. In Yorkshire Miss Ellis proved herself 
a warm friend of the Bible Society, and the 
following extracts from a recent letter show 
that she still finds opportunity to render us 
practical service : “ One night we went down 
to the Chinese quarter of Singapore to sell 
the Scriptures in Chincse. In less than an 
hour we had sold fifty Gospels, or other 
portions. I sold quite a number myself. 
There were hundreds of Chinese, and it was 
very easy to gather a crowd. The books 
arc a marvel of cheapness, and well got up; 
they are sold for 1 cent (t.e. td.) apiece.” 


The committee have appointed the Rev. 
Alfred J. Marrs as District Secretary, to 
succced the Rev. W. G. Jones in charge of 
the Northern District, which comprises the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham. 
Mr. Marrs was educated at the London 
College of Divinity, and since his ordination 
has been for six years and a half curate to 
the Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield, vicar of 
St. James the Less, Bethnal Green. Mr. 


“Marrs will commence his new duties from 


Dec. ist, but will not actually take up 
his residence at Newcastle until after the 
District Secretaries' Conference in January. 
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